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Notes on Gatus Gracchus' 


OR many reasons the period from the destruction of Carthage 
in 146 s.c. to the death of Sulla in 78 is one of the most 
vital and interesting in all ancient history; as E. Meyer has said 
of it?—and no living man has a better right to make such a state- 
ment—it would repay the historian even better than the Ciceronian 
age if we could but follow it step by step and almost day by day, as 
we often by good fortune are able to deal with the latter. Yet here 
the meagreness of our authorities is so disheartening that, in despair 
of any new light, the majority of young investigators prefer very 
naturally to devote themselves to the empire, where at least there 
is an abundant harvest of new material to be reaped. The work 
that still has to be done for the earlier period, the investigation and 
criticism of the sources of our knowledge, is even more difficult and 
hazardous than the task of turning to account the treasures of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum, or of adding to its wealth, and there is but little 
chance of the discovery of any new documents of substantial value. 
Only last year our hopes were revived by the new epitomes of 
some of Livy’s books,* found at Oxyrhynchus by Messrs. Grenfell 


! The following pages were already written and revised when the first volume of 
Dr. Greenidge’s History of Rome appeared, containing an account of Gaius Gracchus 
which is the result at once of solid learning and profound reflexion. I have not made 
any attempt to bring my views into harmony with those of Dr. Greenidge, or to con- 
trovert him where I do not agree with him; but I am glad to find that on some im- 
portant points we are practically at one. 

2 Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Gracchen, p. 1. 

* Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. iv. p. 90 foll. Kornemann has recently printed the 
text in the Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte for 1904, with an exhaustive commentary. 
The epitomes of lost books are those of bks. 48 to 55, and cover the years 150-137 B.c. 

VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVIII. P 
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and Hunt; but they did not reach even to the elder Gracchus, and 
it must be confessed that after the toilsome work of deciphering 
was over we became all the more conscious of the hopelessness of 
adding anything substantial to our terribly meagre stock of his. 
torical material for the Gracchan age. The one piece of work that 
has to be done, then, is the criticism of such information as we 
possess. When Mommsen wrote his chapters on this period such 
criticism was almost unknown, and he did the work mainly for 
himself; the one really valuable work on the Gracchan age which 
had preceded him, that of K. W. Nitzsch,* included a certain 
amount of Quellenkritik, and was far ahead in this respect of 
Drumann and all other previous writers known to me, but it was 
by no means comprehensive or complete. Then came an age in 
which the investigation of fontes was a favourite pursuit of German 
scholars. Some good work was produced, such as H. Peter’s volume 
on the sources of Plutarch’s Roman lives, and we gradually be- 
came conscious that the chief problem of the pre-Ciceronian age, 
so far as the authorities are concerned, is to discover whether we 
have any good reason to believe that the information which has 
come down to us from later writers, Diodorus, Plutarch, Appian, 
and the epitomists or followers of Livy, can be traced back with 
any certainty to the memoir-writers of that age itself, i.e. whether 
the later writers took the trouble to acquaint themselves with those 
memoirs, or even with works in which those memoirs were to be 
found at second-hand. This is the great problem, for of contem- 
porary evidence at the present time we possess hardly anything— 
a few meagre fragments of speeches, a very few inscriptions, and 
about one-third of the text of two great laws. Invaluable as these 
are, they cannot supply us with a clue to any outline of the events 
of the period; for that we have to rely on the good faith and in- 
dustry of Appian and the rest, supplemented to some extent by 
casual allusions in the literature of the Ciceronian age. 

Recently the Quellenkritik of German industry has very greatly 
improved its value; it is far more scientific and comprehensive 
than it used to be. Two treatises lie before me which show this 
advance in a very marked degree, the one by the great historical 
scholar just quoted,’ the other by one of the most careful and 
exact investigators now living, Ernst Kornemann.* Kornemann’s 
work supplements that of Meyer, and carries it further, possibly 
too far; but both investigators aim at much more than the dis- 

* Die Gracchen und ihre nichsten Vorgénger (Berlin, 1847). The chief value of 
this excellent work lies in the presentation of the tribunates of the Gracchi in relation 
to the events of the preceding period. The sequel, which is equally necessary to a 
satisfactory account and criticism, is, however, hardly touched in it. 

5 See above, note 2. The dissertation was published as long ago as 1894. 

® Zur Geschichte der Gracchenzeit, reprinted from the Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte 
for 1903. 
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covery of the fontes of Appian or Plutarch: they desire to deal 
with the whole problem of the descent and distribution of know- 
ledge from the time of the Gracchi to the writers from whom we 
have ourselves received it. These dissertations are thus studies in 
literary history, in its relation to historical tradition; and as the 
work of such men as Meyer and Kornemann they seem to me to 
initiate a new era. 

At present it is just possible to go over old ground in this period 
with some increase of confidence in the value of the information 
which we have about it; for both Meyer and Kornemann, as the 
result of their investigations, have expressed their conviction that 
that information is on the whole sound and true, and doubtful 
only in detail. Meyer is emphatic on this point. ‘We may be 
sure,’ he says, 
that even if we had many more authorities to go upon we should find 
them differing constantly in detail; but in the essential features, in the 
statements as to facts which are essential for historical proportion, all 
our three accounts (those of Diodorus, i.e. Posidonius, Appian, and 
Plutarch with the Latins) agree excellently together, however their 
point of view may vary. This gives us not only a guarantee that we 
stand on firm historical ground, but the precious conviction that we may 
recognise in our authorities the influence of accounts which were written 
straight from the events themselves, and introduce us directly into the 
struggles of the time and the motives of the respective parties... . 
In truth the great historical works of that age are quite within our grasp, 
even though we know not the names of their authors.’ 


As one who has more or less been occupied with these questions 
for nearly thirty years I may be allowed to say that I believe this to 
be a perfectly legitimate conclusion, and justified by the preceding 
investigation. There are several points on which I believe Meyer 
to be mistaken—e.g. in his estimate of Diodorus and Posidonius, 
who in my belief represent no authority contemporary with the 
Gracchi, but only a tradition coloured by the events of Posidonius’s 
lifetime,* and in his view of the political attitude of Scipio 
Aemilianus as reflected in Polybius °—but in the main I believe his 
conclusion to be sound. 


7 Op. cit. p. 33. 

® I cannot agree with Meyer’s praise of Diodorus’s account of C. Gracchus on 
p. 10. If he is simply copying Posidonius, what accounts was Posidonius himself 
following? We cannot tell; but it must be remembered that Posidonius lived and 
wrote in an age in which the evil effects of the Gracchan policy were obvious to every 
Roman, and when it was hardly possible to form an unprejudiced opinion of the men 
and their real aims. Thus when Diodorus (34, 25-1) describes the animosity of 
the subject peoples against C. Gracchus’s transference of power to the Equites, he 
seems to me to be only reflecting the opinion of Posidonius based on subsequent 
experience, and not a fact of Gracchus’s own time. What he says in the next words 
of the lex militaris betrays the rhetorical absurdity of the rest. 

* P. 7 foll. I by no means feel sure that in bk. vi. 4-9, and 57, Polybius, as Meyer 


P 2 
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Kornemann, as I said, goes further than Meyer; he believes 
that we can be practically certain of the author from whom is 
ultimately derived the greater part of our knowledge of the 
Gracchan period. Putting aside Diodorus, who stands by himself 
as representing Posidonius and the extreme Roman aristocratic 
tradition, and Appian, the question of whose authorities he post- 
pones for the present (and it may well be doubted if we shall ever 
discover them), he compares Plutarch and the Latin authorities 
with infinite care, and concludes that they can all be traced back 
to a single Urquelle,’° viz. Fannius, the consul of 122, the second 
year of C. Gracchus’s tribunate, the man who went heartily with 
the reformer for the first few months of his political activity, and 
then grew doubtful and deserted him after he had secured the 
consulship with the aid of the reformer himself. As far as 
Plutarch is concerned this is, of course, no new conclusion ; 
H. Peter, with his usual good sense, had already reached it in 
1865, chiefly on the ground that Fannius is the one contemporary 
historian quoted by Plutarch whose political opinions and career 
harmonise well with the sympathetic account which we have in the 
lives of both the Gracchi. Nearly thirty years ago, when these 
lives were studied for the final classical course at Oxford, I 
made an examination of Peier’s arguments with all the care that 
I could bring to it, and have ever since believed myself justified in 
telling my pupils that Fannius is in all probability the source of 
such knowledge as we owe to Plutarch.'' But Kornemann, follow- 
ing on Meyer and one or two other investigators, has put the 
argument on a much more solid basis. He has co-ordinated the 
Latin authorities with Plutarch, and satisfied himself that in the 
main, though by no means invariably, the same original authority 
is responsible for their accounts. As he justly says, the Latins 
are too fragmentary and the Livian survivals too sadly and badly 
condensed to allow of any certain conclusion ; yet there is enough 
to indicate the use of an original authority who was a man of 
moderate views, an admirer of Scipio Aemilianus, and also of 
C. Gracchus as a man of extraordinary eloquence and personal 
influence; one who condemned the action of the senatorial party 
and Opimius after Gracchus’s death, as well as the character of 
Papirius Carbo, who defended Opimius after ‘ratting’ from the 


maintains, was writing with personal experience of the tribunate even of Ti. Gracchus. 
All these chapters, even 57, seem to me to read quite naturally if taken as written 
before 133; and it is extremely unlikely that they should have been written in 
advanced age, with no mention of Ti. Gracchus or of Scipio’s death. 

10 See especially p. 19 foll. 

! Two English editions of Plutarch’s lives of the Gracchi contain attempts to 
decide the question ; that of Holden (1887) is merely a compilation, but that of Mr. 
G. E. Underhill (1892) has a very careful and judicious investigation of the whole 
question of the sources, which does not seem to have fallen into the hands of any of 
the German critics. 
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other side. As these are also the views which we find reflected 
more or less in Plutarch, Kornemann argues that the Urquelle is 
in each case the same, and that Fannius is the only Urquelle 
from whom these views can have been derived. I can do no more 
here than state his conclusions thus briefly ; but I may in passing 
draw attention to the reasoning on pp. 23 and 24, where he shows 
that the occasions on which Fannius is brought into prominence 
by Plutarch are exactly those which we may naturally put down as 
due to his authority—i.e. assuming Fannius to be the authority, 
his personality is prominent in Plutarch’s story just where we should 
naturally expect it. For example, when it came to voting on 
Gracchus’s lex de civitate the senate persuaded Fannius to issue an 
edict compelling all aliens to withdraw for a time from Rome, 
an edict which Plutarch calls unusual and provoking. Fannius 
yielded, and when his lictors were removing a non-civis Gaius 
shrank from interfering, in spite of a counter-proclamation which 
he had issued. This brings Fannius into unexpected prominence, 
and makes his conduct, as Plutarch says, the turning-point in 
Gaius’s career. We have a fragment of a speech of Fannius ” 
against the claims of the Latins to citizenship, which proves that he 
had no .ympathy with the policy of the expansion of the civitas, and 
it would seem that it was on this question that he turned against 
Gracchus; but in writing his history later on he perhaps half 
repentcd of the line he had been persuaded to take up. His 
prominence in Plutarch’s narrative, and the attitude of mind 
indicated, half rejoicing in the downfall of a dangerous man, in 
which downfall he himself had taken a leading part, half doubt- 
ful whether the step he took was not unnecessarily harsh, suggest 
his own authorship as the ultimate source of the story. To me 
also they suggest that Fannius was a man of the Ciceronian type, a 
man of letters rather than of action, well meaning, but hardly 
suited for times of eager political struggle. 

But Kornemann will not allow that the original work of 
Fannius was used directly by any of our present authorities. He 
is at some pains to show that even Cicero did not know the 
original work, and this is, indeed, highly probable.'* Cicero was 
not well informed about the events of the Gracchan period, and 
nothing that he says of his hero Scipio Aemilianus seems to betray 
a knowledge of Fannius, as to whose identity he and Atticus were 
by no means clear.“ Kornemann thinks it likely that he knew 
him only through the Annales of Hortensius, used afterwards, or 
at least quoted, by Velleius."° But this is not a question of great 
importance, seeing that Cicero does not contribute much to our 
knowledge of the Gracchan time. Whether Livy used Fannius 


2 Meyer, Fragizenta Orat. Lat. p. 200. 13 Op. cit. p. 38. 
4 Cf. Brutus, 99 foll. 8 ii, 16, 2. 
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directly it is of course impossible to say; that those who boiled 
him down did not we may regard as certain. 

But what of Plutarch ? Here the question is of real importance, 
and I cannot quite as readily fall in with Kornemann’s view. 
E. Meyer * had suggested to him the distinction between ancient 
biographical and historical writing, the former resting on what 
may be called biographical tradition, i.e. on a succession of lives 
of eminent men, destitute of historical weight, and compiled only 
or chiefly for ethical purposes—the material from which the 
current educational illustrations were drawn, of which we find so 
many in Cicero’s philosophical works. This is an important 
aspect of the Plutarchian question which should not be forgotten : 
every educated man had learnt in the rhetorical schools, and 
perhaps earlier, the outline of the lives of great men, with many 
traditional stories not derived from a study of the historians. For 
the Roman lives of great men Kornemann assumes a series of 
rhetorical (i.e. educational) biographies of the age of the empire, and 
will have it that Plutarch’s knowledge was derived from these, and 
not even from such respectable writers as Cornelius Nepos. What 
seems to me to be here wanting is a thorough knowledge of 
Plutarch himself as a student, his habits, his reading, his profound 
interest in human character—in short, his breadth of view and 
conception of the duty of a teacher of men. The quality that has 
made Plutarch’s lives immortal is the result of his wide knowledge 
and his great curiosity as well as his ethical interest; and I find 
it impossible to reconcile myself to the idea that he should have 
been content with a rhetorical handbook for any of his Roman 
lives from Cato the elder to Antony and Brutus. It is pretty 
certain that the lives were written late in Plutarch’s life,’ 
when his memory and his note books were full stored with reading, 
and when his friends, both Roman and Greek, were in numbers 
enough to supply him with information, translations, &c., if he had 
not the necessary books at hand. We must not leave out of 
account the comparative ease of epistolary communication, and the 
sociability of literary circles, which characterised that age; nor 
must we imagine Plutarch writing any of his lives in the continued 
solitude of his study, with only a school handbook before him. 
Once more, is it correct to insist that the age of the early empire 
was comparatively unlearned, as Kornemann does (p. 40)? Surely 
Varro, Verrius, and Juba had left their mark on the period, and 
Asconius and Pliny must also be taken into account. The instinct 
for learning survived in spite of the prevailing rhetoric: Plutarch 
had himself already made an elaborate study of Juba in compiling 










16 Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, ii. 65 foll. 
17 Volkmann, Leben Plutarchs, i. 80. The evidence is practically conclusive for 
the life of Sulla. See Vita Sullae, 21 fin. 
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his Quaestiones Romanae, and may also have attempted Varro 
himself,'* and he quotes Latin authors who wrote later than Juba— 
Fenestella, Cluvius Rufus, Antistius Labeo, Ateius Capito,'’® in a 
manner that can leave no reasonable doubt that he had referred 
to them himself. It is true that his knowledge of Latin was 
acquired late in life,*? and was never of a scholarly kind; but if 
the lives also were written late in life the natural inference is that 
in setting himself this task he had the writing of his Roman 
lives in view. Thus as regards the lives of the Gracchi I 
dissent entirely from the confidence with which Kornemann 
asserts that Plutarch had not read any one of the Primdrquellen— 
no speeches, pamphlets, &c.—of the time, and that even his 
acquaintance with Livy at first hand must be deemed extremely 
doubtful. 

Kornemann has, however, another argument for his theory, 
or rather that of Schwarz, who preceded him.”' The strong apolo- 
getic colouring of these lives, he says, shows the influence of school 
rhetoric, not of the republican period, but of the early empire. 
To the argument that the tendency of the early empire would 
hardly have been to make heroes out of the Gracchi he responds by 
quoting a single passage from Seneca,” which only has to do with 
the pride of Cornelia in her sons and is by no means to the point. 
Under the Julian and Claudian dynasty, he goes on, there was a 
lively Stoic-republican opposition, which lauded Cato of Utica to 
the skies. In such circles would the Gracchi be condemned ? 
Assuredly, we might answer, they would not be made the most of, 
for they were struggling against the same type of stubborn conser- 
vatism which Cato himself represented. Yet it was at that time, 
as Kornemann has persuaded himself, that some rhetorician, 
writing in Greek, drew up the lives on which Plutarch based his 
own, i.e. in the generation preceding that of Plutarch himself. 
But was Plutarch the man to be content with such materials, even 
supposing that he knew of them? I cannot but think that Korne- 
mann’s view is vitiated by want of knowledge of Plutarch as a man 
and an author; and the apologetic tendency, which is indeed far 
removed from what we should call ‘ whitewashing,’ I believe to be due 
as much to Plutarch’s own ideas of human character, to his venera- 
tion for all men of high character and honourable aims, as to the 
record, be it Fannius or another, which he used. He was well 
aware, as he lets us know in his comparison of these lives with 
those of Agis and Cleomenes (ch. 1), of the severe condemnations 
which had been passed on the Gracchi; but he sees in them the 
results of high birth, good education, honourable instincts; and, 
following his own principle, expressed in the preface to his life of 


8 Cf. Quaest. Rom. 2. 19 Ibid. 41, 107, 46, 50. 
2° Demosth. 2. 21 P, 1, note. 22 Ad Helv. 16, 6. 
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Alexander, he forms his own conception of them as human beings 
independently of tradition or rhetorical handbooks. But during 
the last forty years or so there have been many German students 
who in their minute search for fontes have been apt to forget that 
Plutarch was not a mere bookworm or a mere compiler, but of all 
the writers of the empire the most human and sympathetic. 

One more word before I leave this theory of Kornemann’s. It 
is easy, when once you have convinced yourself that your theory is 
the right one, to discover new points confirmatory of it. Having 
convinced himself that these lives were written on the basis of a 
biography by a Greek rhetorician of the empire, Kornemann finds 
here the explanation of Plutarch’s statement, found in no other 
authority, that after his re-election to the tribunate C. Gracchus 
was believed to wish to combine the consulship with the tribunate.** 
This, he says, is the principate in its original form, projected back- 
wards into an earlier time. I would ask whether a Greek rhetorician 
of the empire would have been likely to know what was the 
original form of the principate (from 28 to 23 B.c.?)—indeed, 
whether he was likely to trouble himself at all about the particular 
forms of power in which the principate consisted. There is no 
need to force any such meaning on Plutarch’s passage: if we 
suppose it to have been found in Fannius it reads quite naturally. 
Gaius at the height of his popularity comes down to the Forum at 
the time of the consular elections and asks the people to grant him 
a favour. That the mob should have imagined that he wanted the 
consulship for himself is quite in harmony with their attitude in 
the whole of the revolutionary period to the men who were for the 
moment their idols. Constitutional precedents: did not trouble 
them. If we interpret this particular incident by the habitual 


tendencies of mobs in the city states generally we need see no 
difficulty in it. 


The Chronology of Gracchus’s Legislation. 


The Roman magistrate, strictly limited to one year of office, had 
a poor chance of using his political intelligence in well considered 
progressive legislation. The constitution, perfectly adapted to a 
well disciplined aristocratic city state, was totally unfit to grapple 
with the problems of empire, complicated in themselves and in- 
evitably complicating internal politics. The history of the Roman 
revolution is the history of successive attempts to adjust the rela- 
tions of Rome, Italy, and the provinces by means of a legislative 
machinery wholly inadequate, attempts which inevitably resulted 
in successive shocks to the old constitution, and which finally 
destroyed it. The limitation to one year of office, the constitutional 





23 Op. cit. p. 42, note 1; Plut. C. Gracchus, 8. 
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defect with which we are at this moment concerned, simply forced 
the statesman who was beginning to understand the nature of the 
work before him either to break the constitutional practice by 
attempting to continue in office, like Tiberius Gracchus, or to cram 
too much into a single year, like the younger Drusus, or to override 
the constitution altogether and assume absolute power, like Sulla 
and Caesar. Englishmen at least can understand why this was ; 
they know how many years of patient pertinacity have been 
necessary, in the face of the most obstinate opposition, to pass 
measures which we now universally acknowledge to have been both 
inevitable and beneficial. At the time of the Gracchi, when even 
intelligent men like Polybius were only beginning to understand 
that a new polity had arisen from the ruins of the city state, it 
was absolutely impossible in a single year of office to mature a 
legislative scheme, to get it either understood or fairly discussed 
in senate and Forum, and to secure it against the machinations of 
unintelligent opposition after the legislator should have retired 
into private life and thereby have lost his power of initiative. 
The Roman mind worked slowly, like the English, and was equally 
averse to fundamental change. 

It is essential to remember these things in judging of the 
Gracchi, the first statesmen who deliberately put their hands to 
the work of adjustment. The elder brother, with the noblest 
objects in view, was hopelessly wrecked on the quicksands of the 
constitution ; in attempting a second year of office, in order to carry 
out and complete his work, he seemed to every conservative Roman, 
i.e. to the majority of Romans, to be making himself a tyrant. His 
brother profited by the experience of his fate. In the course of 
the nine years following Tiberius’s death—when or how we do not 
exactly know—it had become legal under certain circumstances for 
a tribune of the plebs to be re-elected at least once. A great 
difficulty was thus in part removed out of his way, and by tact 
and discretion, by keeping the electorate in good humour, he might 
fairly count on a period of two years’ magistracy without violation 
of the constitution. The expectation of this enabled him to form 
a scheme of legislation the most profoundly interesting of all the 
schemes propounded in the period we call the revolution ; the most 
interesting because it is the first attempt to deal in comprehensive 
fashion with difficulties and dangers which were threatening the 
whole civilised world. Unluckily, though no serious student has 
any doubt that there was such a scheme, our information as to the 
actual events of the years 123 and 122 B.c. is so imperfect and frag- 
mentary that it impossible for us to recover it; we have only the 
ruins of it from which to conjecture the original plan of the 
building. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that we are also in the 
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dark about the chronological order of Gracchus’s legislative pro- 
posals and executive acts ; as all students of the period know, our 
authorities give different accounts, which it seems impossible to 
harmonise satisfactorily. Plutarch and Velleius give us each a 
list of measures without attempting to indicate the order in which 
they were promulgated or passed ; Appian puts all the laws except 
one—the lex frumentaria—into the second tribunate, 122 B.c. 
The epitomist of Livy, on the contrary, puts the bulk of the legisla- 
tion into the first tribunate, and the colonising schemes alone into 
the second. What we really want to know is how Gracchus 
approached the problems before him, how he felt his way ; whether 
he changed his plan or amended his bills as he proceeded; what 
statesmanlike qualities he showed in dealing with senate and 
people; how he proposed to secure the permanence of his legisla- 
tion. All this we cannot do, unless we can recover the sixtieth 
book of Livy, which presumably, like earlier books, contained the 
story of the man’s endeavours as well a record of his failures and 
his few successes. But we can make up for this disability to some 
small extent if we can get a firmer footing in conjecturing the order 
of Gracchus’s legislation and activity, and this is just what Meyer 
and Kornemann have helped us to do. 

I may note at once, as getting rid of a serious difficulty, the 
happy suggestion of Meyer * that Appian, who puts all the laws 
except the corn law into the second tribunate, had confused the 
elections to a second tribunate with the date of entering on office 
(10 Dec.), a difference of some four or five months at least. These 
are exactly the months in which Gracchus’s activity and power were 
probably at their highest point, and Appian’s slip is easily accounted 
for. If this explanation be accepted we can proceed without the 
uncomfortable feeling that we are utterly rejecting the statement 
of one of our chief authorities. 

Kornemann reasons thus: We know almost for certain that the 
first laws of Gracchus in his first tribunate were two preliminary 
ones to be mentioned directly, and the corn law, which all authori- 
ties place among the first. We also know that the lex de civitate, or 
one of two such laws, was the last, or among the last, for it was the 
immediate cause of the failure of Gaius to retain his popularity.” 
The seventy days spent by Gracchus in Africa Kornemann would put 
in March-May of 122 3.c., as he was back again in Rome for the 
tribunician election in the summer (July). The question is, what 


** Op. cit. p. 19, note 4. Kornemann accepts this explanation unreservedly, p. 43. 

78 Even Velleius (ii. 6), who makes no attempt to put the laws in any order, 
implies this by using the pluperfect tense of this law after referring to the others in 
imperfects : ‘ frumentum plebi dari instituerat.’ 

26 So we may gather from Plutarch’s account, 12 foll. It was this also that ruined 
the younger Drusus in 91 B.c. 
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laws are we to place between the second election in the summer of 
123 and the departure for Africa in the following spring ? 

Livius Drusus at the beginning or near the beginning of his 
tribunate, which was apparently of 122,” proposed three laws with 
the object of outbidding Gracchus’s previous legislation—a colonial 
law, an agrarian law, and one which exempted the Latins from 
flogging by Roman magistrates. Plutarch also tells us that Drusus 
did not propose to superintend the carrying out of his agrarian and 
colonial laws himself, as Gracchus had done, but modestly left the 
work in other hands, without advertising himself : thus Gaius’s road- 
making, granary-building, &c., must have occurred also before the 
laws of Drusus had been passed. It is certain too that the Italian 
colonies at Capua and Tarentum were founded before that of Junonia, 
so that we have to find room for that work in the months in question. 
(It must be observed that it is not of such importance to determine 
what events belong to which tribunate as to fix a terminus a quo 
and another ad quem for certain events; for the two tribunates 
were continuous, and the second began before the close of 123, i.e. 
on 10 Dec.) If the two preliminary laws and the corn law belong 
to the first half of 123, and perhaps also the agrarian law, which 
would naturally be expected from Tiberius’s brother as soon as he 
became tribune,** and if we cannot be sure of any law but one de 
civitate after his return from Africa, then it follows that the chief 
measure of the last months of 123 would be the great bill which 
the epitomist of Livy calls one de senatw and the other authorities 
a judicial measure. As Kornemann says, it would be natural that 
he should advance, after his re-election to the tribunate, to that 
measure which (according to all our authorities) he considered as 
his most important one,” since it did more than any other to limit 
the power of the oligarchy. To the same period may be ascribed 
the lex de provincia Asia, and perhaps the lex de provinciis consu- 
laribus. The events may thus be roughly tabulated :— 

123 B.c., before re-election in the summer : 


Law against re-election to office of degraded tribune (withdrawn). 

Law ne quis de capite civium Romanorum iniussu populi iudicaretur. 

Law ne quis iudicio circwmveniretur, if this be distinct from the 
last. 

Agrarian law. 

Military law ? 

Law regulating the price of corn. 


7 Plut. 8,9; App. 23. 

28 Meyer (p. 17) holds that the agrarian law was all along Gracchus’s chief object : 
‘Das eigentliche Ziel bleibt immer das Durchfiihren des Ackergesetzes, d. h. die 
Wiederherstellung der Italischen Nation aus ihrem Verfall.’ At the same time he 
sees clearly that the bulk of his laws were rather a means to an end than an 
expression of his ultimate object. 

2 App. 22; Plut. 5; Diodor. 34, 24. 
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128, after re-election, and first weeks of 122, before leaving for 
Africa : 
Law affecting the Equites, usually called the lex de iudiciis. 
Law putting up to auction in Rome the tithes of the province 
Asia. 
Laws founding colonies, and foundation of those in Italy. 
Activity of Gracchus in road-making, &c. 
Predominance of Gracchus in the senate.*° 
Fannius elected consul at G.’s instance ; cools towards him later. 
Law giving an extended suffrage to the Latins (see below). 
Law de provinciis consularibus ? 
Drusus’ laws in opposition to Gracchus (early in 122). 


122 after return from Africa: 


Law de civitate, affecting all Italians. 
Other unknown laws. 
Failure at tribunician election (in summer). 


The only other date attainable with avy certainty is that of 
Gracchus’s death, which in all probability occurred in the early 
summer of 121, after he had been for several months a priratus 
homo.*" 

This tentative chronology may give us a general idea of 
Gracchus’s activity, and it is not out of harmony with any of our 
authorities except Appian, whose order of events we may in part ex- 
plain as Meyer has suggested. Down to his re-election in the summer 
of 123 no law is promulgated which directly affects the constitution, 
nor any which is in the highest degree contentious; for the corn 
law, though it met with severe and deserved criticism, was not 
one which directly affected the interests of any class except the 
poorest, which it was meant to conciliate ; nor would either the lex 
agraria or lex militaris be likely to rouse persistent opposition. 
These laws, and those securing the citizen against magisterial and 
judicial violence and corruption, are meant also to secure his own 
position, his popularity, and his personal safety. After re-election, 
however, he lays a hand upon the constitution by schemes to bring 
the Equites into political power, and to extend the civitas to some 
part of the Italian population. At the same time he is exercising 
a paramount personal influence in Rome, and supervising the 
carrying out of the land law and the corn law. Thus practically 
the whole of his scheme was unfolded before the end of his first 
year of office. But, as will be explained below, the two bills 
affecting the constitution, those on which his fame as a statesman 
must really rest, aroused keen opposition and failed in all proba- 
bility to become law in their original form; each had to be 
re-introduced the following year in a different shape. Here, 


% Plut. 6. *' Kornemann, p. 51, note 5. 
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however, we lose our footing ; after Gracchus’s departure for Africa 
we can hardly even guess what happened. 

I propose, nevertheless, to deal with these two great bills, the 
cardinal points, as I believe them to have been, of the whole scheme, 
in such a way as to endeavour to recover the original form as well 
as the ultimate fate of each. But first I wish to say something 
about that unfortunate earlier law which regulated the price of 
corn, the head and front of all his offending, according to the 
common criticism; for withcut this law it is probable that he 
would never have been able to do any substantial work at all. 
Pitt could not get the Union constitutionally passed without 
buying the Irish parliament ; Gracchus, with objects before him 
equally honourable and judicious, had to buy the support of ‘ the 
Roman people.’ 


The ‘ Lex Frumentaria.’ 


Nothing is easier than for a modern to condemn this law as an 
unpardonable blunder, if not as a crime. When once the laws of 
political economy have been clearly formulated it needs no 
appreciable mental effort to perceive that you cannot put an 
artificial price on corn, even within a limited space, without 


producing serious moral and economic damage; but in ancient 
times it was the urgent difficulty of the moment on which the 
legislator acted rather than the consideration of causes and their 
effects. Even as late as the year 1800, believing that the country 
was threatened with starvation, Pitt, who was brought up on Adam 
Smith, wished to put a guaranteed price on importations of corn 
and rice, and was only prevented from doing so by the urgent 
remonstrances of Grenville.** To judge of Gracchus’s policy fairly 
we must do more than simply state the fact that he brought the 
state power to bear unnaturally on the price of corn in Rome, and 
reduced it by more than one-half, thereby creating a heavy 
charge on the treasury, putting an unwholesome premium on life 


%2 Stanhope’s Pitt, iii. 244. 

33 The details of the bill are clear as far as our knowledge goes, but that is but a 
very little way. Corn was to be sold in the capital to any one applying for it (Cic., 
Tusc. iii. 48, proves that no one was excluded under the bill on account of position or 
means) at the rate of 6} asses per modius (Liv. Epit. 60, with Mommsen’s certain 
emendation of ‘ senis cum triente.’ Cf. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, ii. 111, and notes). 
What amount any one could buy at a time is uncertain; the amount required by 
an individual person was about 5 modii per month, and on the strength of a passage in 
Sallust (Hist. Fragm. 3, 61, 19, Dietsch) it is usually assumed that this was the amount 
named in the bill. The average price of a modius was, it is supposed, about 16 asses, 
or a denarius (Marquardt, l.c. and note), but it was liable to great fluctuation, according 
to the fortune of the harvest. The 6} may have been calculated as the price to which 
the modius might eventually be reduced by careful development of the corn-growing 
industry and of the means of regular transport to Rome. 
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in the great city, and bribing the mob to support his measures. 
We must endeavour to realise the difficulties he had to meet and 
the amount of experience and knowledge which he could bring to 
bear on them. 

His legislation comes at the end of a period which had been 
marked by the rise of new and populous cities under the rule of 
the Diadochi, and by a great increase in the population of many 
old cities. Beloch has compared this period with the nineteenth 
century in modern Europe, which has seen exactly the same 
phenomenon.** What the causes were in each case need not now 
detain us; the fact undoubtedly is that among the innumerable 
cities of the Hellenic world some developed in wealth and popula- 
tion to an extraordinary degree, while others sank into comparative 
insignificance. Hence arose new problems of administration, 
analogous to those which faced the commanders of large armies 
serving for a long period, as compared with the small burgher 
armies of the old city states. The task of keeping alive the 
populations of such cities as Alexandria, Antioch, or Carthage 
may not have been difficult, since the districts in which they were 
placed were rich in the fruits of the earth and lent themselves 
easily to the work of transport; but the new mistress of the 
Mediterranean world was not so happily situated. Italy, though 
capable of raising sufficient corn for its many cities of moderate 
size, is in reality a peninsula of hill and mountain, and must at 
that time have still been largely occupied by forest and undrained 
marsh. At a very early time the inhabitants discovered that it 
was worth their while to bestow enormous labour on draining the 
lakes among their hills, in order to provide themselves with fertile 
corn-land. Even now the dwellers in some districts of the 
Apennines live chiefly on meal made not of grain but of chestnuts. 
It may fairly be asked whether the Italy of that day could have 
done more than feed its own country population ; for it must be 
remembered that the people lived almost entirely on grain, con- 
sumed but little meat, and used their sheep and cattle mainly for 
the production of wool and leather. Even if the country could 
have been stimulated to a large superfluous production of grain, the 
transport of it to Rome would have been both costly and difficult ; 
for example, the great fertile plain of Cisalpine Gaul, the one 
considerable exception to the hilly character of the country, would 
have had to despatch its products to the Roman market by means 
of coasting vessels sailing all round the toe and heel of the 
peninsula, a land transport of three hundred miles over the 
Apennines being practically out of the question. Yet the popula- 
tion of Rome was steadily increasing, and was already at the end 
of the second century B.c. in all probability not less than half 

3 Bevilkerung, p. 479. 
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a million souls; ** and the causes operating to produce this result 
were so intimately connected with the astonishing rise of the 
Roman dominion, with slavery, with professional soldiery, with 
commercial development, with the increase of capital and the con- 
veniences and luxuries of city life, that to counteract them success- 
fully was almost as impossible as to renounce that dominion itself, or 
so at any rate it must have seemed to the statesman of that day. 

It may be, indeed, that a highly intelligent governing class, 
with leisure to attend to home problems as well as to foreign wars, 
might have done much to check the increase when once the long 
struggle with Hannibal was over; but that fatal war inevitably 
led to others, distracted attention from Italian problems, and 
warped and narrowed the policy of the Roman aristocracy towards 
the Italian peoples who had helped to prolong the struggle. The 
feeding of the great city had to be done at haphazard, without 
reference to the economic circumstances of the peninsula of which 
it was the political centre ; long before the time of the Gracchi, and 
even before the Hannibalic war, the aediles, whose duty it was to 
supervise the supply of grain, had come to procure the necessary 
quantity from Sicily and Sardinia ; Sicily, in fact, paid its tribute 
to the Roman state in this form, and was forbidden to export corn 
to other countries.** With corn-growing possessions so close at 
hand, whence the transport was short and safe, the state might 
well have been tempted to keep its growing city population com- 
fortable and in good humour at the expense of these provinces. 
Cato described Sicily as the store cupboard of the Roman people 
(cella penaria reipublicae nostrae,nutriz populi Romani *’), and its 
possession by the state enabled the government to regulate both 
the supply and the price of its chief product. The hungry plebs 
almost expected a victorious commander returning from a campaign 
to bring corn with him for their benefit ; thus we have records of 
corn being sold at nominal prices even before the Hannibalic war, 
and again as soon as it was over.** Such a case is mentioned by 

3% Beloch, Bevilkerung, chap. ix. sec. 2, puts the population of the city in the 
early empire at about 800,000, a conclusion which is arrived at on three distinct bases 
of calculation. The same facts are not available for calculating the population before 
Sulla’s time. Beloch has handled the same subject recently in the Beitrége zur alten 
Geschichte, vol. iii., and arrives at substantially the same result (p. 490). 

8° Marquardt, p. 109, notes 3 and 4. Polybius, 28, 2, says that the Rhodians, 
wishing to buy corn in Sicily, were unable to do so without leave from Rome. This is 
itself a proof of the difficulty occasionally experienced by other great cities besides 
Rome. I donot think it has been noticed that Caesar, in describing his own difficulties 
in the campaign of Dyrrhachium, tells us that the inhabitants of those parts, i.e, 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, consumed for the most part imported grain (B. C. 
iii. 42). 

7 Cic. Verr. ii. 2, 5. 

38 The instances are collected in Marquardt, p. 110. A reference to the biblio- 


graphy of the subject given in the same work, p. 106, note 4, will serve to show how 
carefully this matter has been investigated. 
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Plutarch as occurring during the first tribunate of Gaius Gracchus ; 
a propraetor, Fabius, sent a large quantity of corn from Spain for 
distribution, and, as Plutarch tells us, Gracchus himself persuaded 
the senate to have this corn sold and the money returned to the 
provincials.*® Was it not better, he may have thought, to prevent 
all such dealings in the future; to bring the price of corn 
permanently low enough to make it worth no man’s while to gain 
a temporary popularity by treats of this kind, for which the treaters 
themselves paid little or nothing; so to organise and manipulate 
the existing state supervision of the corn supply as to solve for the 
time at least the abnormal problem of keeping alive the huge city 
population, without leaving such dangerous work to the mercies 
of individual capitalists, or even to the inexperience of yearly 
changing aediles, guided by their own intuitions rather than by 
permanent legal regulations? It should not be forgotten that 
these aediles might from time to time have to encounter special 
difficulties, in consequence of bad harvests or the neglect of their 
predecessors. Just before the first tribunate of Gaius an extra- 
ordinary plague of locusts had done irreparable damage to the 
crops in Africa ; and it has been suggested that this was one of the 
immediate causes of Gracchus’s bill.*® We know how in later times 
the security of the corn supply became a matter of the utmost 
moment, not only as affecting the lives and temper of the Roman 
plebs, but the political situation of the moment and the ambitions 
of public men. 

I am of course not concerned to defend the lex frumentaria on 
any modern basis of reasoning: it would be folly to do so, and no 
historian since Niebuhr, so far as I am aware, has attempted it. 
But we are so apt to think of these crises of ancient history simply 
in terms of modern life, to judge of the actors in them by modern 
standards of experience, that I have been at some pains to try and 
realise for myself not only the conditions of the problem before 
Gracchus, but the mental equipment which he could bring to bear 
on it. The following considerations may be worth the attention of 
the student who has so far judged of Gracchus in the usual way :— 

1. There was no political philosophy then existing which took 
this particular difficulty of life in great cities into account. The 
old Greek thinkers dealt with the rods, the city which ideally at 
least needed no support from without; and those of the Hel- 
lenistic period troubled themselves but little about the state and 
its problems of government. Thus the Roman statesman, even if 


% Plut. C. Gracchus, ch. 6. He would of course be glad to have the grain, to 
obtain credit with the provincials for righteous dealing, and also to baulk the 
personal ambitions of the propraetor. 

* Nitzsch, Die Gracchen, p. 393. The locust plague is mentioned in Liy. Epit. 60, 
and by Orosius, v. 11, where it is placed in the year b.c. 125. 
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educated, like the Gracchi, by Greek philosophic teachers, had no 
intellectual inheritance to guide him in such matters; nor, indeed, 
had he any sound practical tradition of Roman experience. So 
far experience had shown that the oligarchy, the senate and magis- 
trates, had been able to feed the plebs urbana and keep it quiet 
by means of an unlimited power of organisation and a reputation 
for managing all things well; but when the reforming statesman 
arose and was brought into conflict with the oligarchy, and com- 
pelled to figure as the leader of the sovereign people against it, he 
himself became inevitably responsible both for the order and for 
the food supply. The activity of Gracchus fell at the most critical 
moment, when the long campaign against the oligarchy had 
already begun, while the city population was steadily increasing in 
numbers and degenerating in tone and quality; and for meeting 
the difficulty he had no experience but that of his political op- 
ponents, and no organisation but such as he could create by the 
force of his own genius. Later legislators, Sulla, Caesar, Augustus, 
backed by military force, had both time and organisation at com- 
mand: Gracchus was in the peculiar position of being in opposition 
yet forced to govern, and unable to reckon for certain on having 
sufficient time to think out or to work out the problem. Here, as 
in almost every political question of the age, we see the inadequacy 
of the machinery of the city state to cope with the difficulties of 
an imperial system, for it was empire that had produced the vast 
population of Rome. Yearly changing magistrates could do little 
or nothing ; the permanent council was the only competent ad- 
ministrator, yet it still held to the traditions and prejudices of the 
city state. Had Gracchus been able from the first to reform or to 
dominate the senate, no lex frumentaria would have been needed. 
2. If Gracchus could have had time and the means of organisa- 
tion, no doubt his true policy would have been to police the city 
adequately, as Augustus afterwards did; to check the growth of 
slavery, and consequently of manumission ; to encourage industrial 
undertakings within the city, as well as agricultural activity in 
Italy ; to organise the foreign corn-supply effectively, by increasing 
the quantity grown both in Italy and the corn provinces, and pro- 
viding abundant means of cheap transport, so as to keep the 
natural price permanently low while holding fast to the principle 
that the state should not expend its wealth on the maintenance of 
its ‘unemployed.’ But for the moment, as it must have seemed 
to Gracchus, the one necessary condition of getting any of these 
reforms started was to keep the sovereign mob comfortable at any 
cost. The treasury was full, the citizens almost untaxed, and the 
temptation was great. Counteracting measures might follow— 
agrarian bills, colony bills, road-making, the eventual result of 


which might relieve the treasury of its new burden. It may be 
VOL, XX.—NO. LXXVIII. Q 
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that he saw that such measures were his true policy ; at any rate he 
devoted such an amount of personal energy to the execution of them 
as to suggest this very strongly. The choice for new colonies of 
the three cities which at one time had been the greatest together 
with Rome and Syracuse in the central Mediterranean, Capua, 
Tarentum, and Carthage, and which under favourable treatment 
would be certain to rise again to fame, seems to show that he 
wished to distribute the Roman population in other centres besides 
Rome, and by changing the site to change also the habits and 
temper of the people. If Plutarch was rightly informed, Gracchus 
did not propose to send out to his colonies the riffraff of the city, 
but men of respectability. It is not clear how we are to interpret 
this, but it seems to suggest that he would not risk a failure by 
simply transplanting indolence and indigence from one site to 
another. If the dregs of the population of Rome could be got on 
to the land, or employed on public-works, such as the making of 
roads and granaries, well and good; for the moment it was neces- 
sary to feed them with cheap corn, because for the moment they 
were masters of the situation. If he thought that he was thus 
creating a permanent charge on the treasury, he is certainly to be 
blamed, and if he hoped to avoid it he was as certainly over- 
sanguine; but we must remember that he had not sufficient time to 
carry out his schemes as a whole, and also that we have none of 
those speeches in which he developed his policy and defended it, 
‘Read his speeches,’ wrote Cicero in a memorable passage,** ‘and 
you would say that he was a veritable patronus aerarii.’ This 
proves that he had gone fully into the financial question, and to me 
also it suggests that he was devising schemes for neutralising the 
drain on the treasury by so developing the production of corn as 
to bring down the price at Rome by natural instead of artificial 
means. 

3. In conclusion I would raise the question whether these 
alimentations, as we may call them, were really so vicious in their 
consequences as is generally assumed. That they did not work as 
Gracchus would have had them work I have no doubt whatever ; 
but even as they did work I am not sure that they did not, save 
Rome from worse evils. When the government of an empire is 
concentrated in a single city, and that city is in the power of an 


“| C. Gracchus, 9, robs xapieoratouvs taév mwoditay. Nitzsch has some interesting 
remarks on this point, p. 403 foll. Cp. Kornemann, p. 45; Greenidge, p. 224. I am 
inclined to agree with Nitzsch that Gracchus’s object may have been to choose his 
new colonists from the Equites, and to make these new colonies centres of business 
and trade as well as of agriculture. 

*? Tusc. Disp. iii. 20, 48. Cicero is contrasting the words and the acts of Gracchus. 
But Gracchus was no mere rhetorician, as we know from Cicero’s own evidence 
(Brutus, 126); and, as I have already pointed out, this passage must be taken as 
indicating a serious attempt to deal with the financial aspect of his bill. 
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ignorant, hungry, and idle mob, the statesman is, so to speak, 
sitting on a voleano. Until military organisation and discipline 
could be brought to bear on it, till the centre of political gravity 
could be shifted away from it, the danger was chronic and extreme.“ 
Bad government and the lawless population of Alexandria brought 
the empire of the Ptolemies to ruin; bad government and an 
unfed populace might just as well have brought the Roman empire 
to ruin. No Roman statesman of the century after Gracchus was 
able effectually to counteract the tendencies which kept this great 
mass of population crowded in the city; circumstances were too 
strong for them all, even for Augustus himself, and with the 
exception of Sulla they acquiesced in the Gracchan remedy. It was 
an ugly running sore in the Roman system, and no physician 
could be found to attack its causes at their root. All that could 
be done was to prevent the disease from becoming mortal. Though 
he probably had higher aims, this was Gracchus’s method. 
W. Warve Fow er. 


(To be continued.) 


*8 It should be remembered in this context that the ‘ plebs urbana’ was not without 
divisions and organisation of its own which were not under the control of the state, 
but could be used for political purposes by its leaders. These were (1) the ‘montes’ 
and ‘ pagi,’ (2) the ‘ collegia compitalicia,’ which had in course of time (whatever they 
may originally have been) become centres for the collection and expression of the 
opinion of the lower orders. Thus Q. Cicero, De Petitione Consulatus, 30, writes to 
his brother, ‘ Habeto rationem urbis totius,' collegiorum, montium (MSS. omnium), 
pagorum, vicinitatum; ex iis principes ad amicitiam tuam si adiunxeris, reliquam 
multitudinem facile tenebis.’ Cp. De Domo, 74: * Nullum est in hac urbe collegium, 
nulli pagani aut montani ... qui non amplissime non modo de salute mea, sed 
etiam de dignitate decreverunt. . . . Quoniam plebei quoque urbanae maiores nostri 
conventicula et quasi concilia quaedam esse voluerunt.’ This subject was treated by 
Mommsen in his two earliest treatises, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis and Die rimische 
Tribus, and later in Staatsrecht, iii. 114 foll., and recently it has been fruitfully 
discussed by Wissowa in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 234 foll. Augustus 
judiciously neglected these old divisions in reorganising the city and policing it by a 
division into ‘ regiones ’ and ‘ vici,’ at the same time adroitly connecting the ‘ compita’ 
with the worship of the ‘ Lares compitales’ together with the ‘ Genius Augusti.’ 
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Blake and the Battle of Santa Cruz 


TI\HE destruction of the Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz, which was 

the climax of Blake’s career, was the reward of a long period 
of patient vigilance and unremitting labour. The fleet which he 
and Admiral Montague commanded had sailed from Torbay on 
28 March 1656. Including fire ships it numbered some forty-six 
sail,’ but it set out too late to achieve its chief object. The difficulty 
of manning the fleet and political discontents amongst some of the 
officers delayed its departure from England, and thus ‘ enabled two 
galleons and the smaller vessels from the belated plate fleet of the 
last season to reach Cadiz unmolested.’* When Blake arrived at 
Cadiz Bay he found the treasure ships in safety, and the Spanish 
fleet so protected by the fortifications of the harbour that it was 
judged impossible to attack it with any prospect of success.* An 
attempt on Gibraltar, suggested apparently in the original instruc- 
tions of the two admirals, and definitely recommended in a later 
letter from the Protector, was also deemed impracticable, for want of 
land troops.‘ Accordingly, after cruising off Cadiz for a month, 
Blake sailed for Lisbon on 20 May, leaving sixteen frigates to keep 
up the blockade.> The presence of the fleet at Lisbon was needed 
in order to force King John IV to ratify the treaty which his 
ambassador, Peneguiad, had concluded with the Protector on 10 
July 1654, and in consequence of this demonstration the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged on 31 May 1656.° Blake returned to his 
station off Cadiz on 28 June, detaching a squadron to the coast of 
Galicia, which rejoined on 6 July.?. On 10 July another squadron, 
consisting of five frigates and a fire ship, was despatched against 


! For a list see Rawlinson MS. A. xxxix. 498 (Bodleian Library). 

2 Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, cabinet edition, iv. 228-32, 236. 
Part of this plate fleet had been wrecked in the West Indies. See Thurloe, v. 153. 

3 Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, iv. 236. 

* The question of the attack on Gibraltar is discussed at length in Corbett’s 
England in the Mediterranean, i. 322-6. 

5 Thurloe, v. 69. 

6 Ibid. v. 123, 124; Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, iii. 181, iv. 
237-40. 

7 Thurloe, v. 170. Captain Blagg, with nine ships, was sent to the coast of Galicia 
on 12 June, and rejoined 6 July, ibid. v. 188. 
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Malaga, whilst on the same day Blake set sail for the Straits to find 
a suitable place for watering his ships.* At the end of the month, 
on 31 July, he was back at Cadiz; at the beginning of August 
before Salee; on 24 Aug. once more before Cadiz; on 16 Sept. 
again in Oeiras Bay, ‘in the river of Lisbon.” It seemed 
impossible to do anything more than blockade Cadiz and threaten 
other Spanish ports so long as the Spanish government kept its 
war ships in harbour and detained its galleons in the West Indies. 
‘The Spaniard,’ wrote Cromwell’s ambassador in Portugal, ‘ uses 
his buckler more than his sword. In the Dutch war we were sure 
of an enemy that would fight, besides good prizes to help to pay 
charges ; but the Spaniard will neither fight nor trade.’ 

Seeing that practically nothing was to be done against the 
Spaniard, Montague had already suggested that the greater part 
of the fleet should be recalled. ‘A dozen or fifteen sail of nimble 
frigates,’ he wrote on 30 June, ‘ kept in these seas constantly will 
secure your Straits trade, mischief the Spaniard most of all, and 
more probably light on his plate fleet than a greater number ; and 
they will probably be alwaies catchinge somethinge or other to 
advantage, and the charge not so great to the nation at home; and 
they have the benefitt of Lisbone to careene, and keep themselves 
alwaies cleane.’'' The Protector himself arrived at the same 
conclusion, though not till two months later. On 28 Aug. he 
ordered Montague to return home with the heavier ships, whilst 
Blake with twenty of the lighter vessels continued cruising off the 
Spanish coasts. In the instructions conveying this decision 
Cromwell explained the reasons which led him to keep a squadron 
at sea during the winter months, instead of recalling the whole of 
the fleet in the autumn, according to the traditional fashion.'* 


That which we believe by the enemy will most intend will be the 
carrying on his trade to the West Indies, which if he can effectually do 
he will not much care for what else is done upon him. And our intelli- 
gence is that at this time he is fitting out some ships of war and others 
to send from Cadiz into those parts, the certainty whereof we suppose 
you may know; and therefore that which is most to be endeavoured is 
the spoiling him in that trade by intercepting his fleets either going to or 
coming thence, and as much as may be to destroy his correspondencies 
thither. It will be of great use also to prevent the coming of any 
materials for shipping, or other contraband goods, into Cadiz, or any of 
his ports, which you can have an eye to, and as much as may be prejudice 
his trade and correspondence with Flanders. Besides these things, and 
what other damage you may have opportunity to do the enemy, we in our 
keeping the said fleet in those seas had an eye to the preservation of the 
trade of this commonwealth in the Straits and to Portugal, which we 
suppose could not be driven on without a very good countenance and 


® Thurloe, v. 195, 257. * Ibid. v. 422, i. 729. © Ibid. v. 216. 
" Ibid. v. 171. 2 Ibid. v. 364. 
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strength, in respect the enemy would otherwise be able, with a few ships, 
to obstruct this trade wholly, and to take all that passed either to or from 
the one place or the other.'* 


Before Cromwell’s orders reached the admirals they had 
arrived at a similar conclusion, and adopted a still more thorough- 
going plan of action. On 16 Sept. Montague wrote that he 
and Blake had decided not to send the great ships home, as they 
had received no orders to that effect. It was unnecessary to do 
so, since they could now use Lisbon as a naval base. ‘ We have,’ 
said he, ‘ this harbour to friend for shelter and provisions.’ Besides 
this it was inadvisable to divide the fleet when there was at last 
some prospect of a battle. ‘We now hear that Spain hath ordered 
to fit eighteen galleons and twelve other ships, which we judge will 
be out near the latter end of January, and if ever there be hopes 
to fight Spain that is like to be the time.’ 

The day after Montague’s letter was written the two admirals 
received a piece of news which supplied an additional incentive for 
the retention of the whole fleet in Spanish waters. On 9 Sept. 
Stayner, with the ships left to blockade Cadiz, had fallen in with one 
of the two annual plate fleets from America.'® It was that known 
as the fleet of the Tierra Firme, or the Spanish Main, which had 
escaped one English commander only to fall into the jaws of another. 
During July and August Vice-Admiral Goodson, who commanded 
the squadron Cromwell had sent to the West Indies, had been 
cruising off Havana, hoping to intercept this particular fleet. At 
last he learnt that it had sailed for Spain on 14 July, four days 
before he had taken up his station off the port. The fleet of the 
Tierra Firme consisted of seven ships; two galleons and two 
store ships fitted out for war belonged to the Spanish government, 
and the other three were merchant ships owned by private 
persons.'® For two months they had waited at Havana, expecting 
a squadron of men-of-war to convoy them home, but Blake’s 
blockade of Cadiz prevented this, and at last, ‘ upon consideration 


'8 Thurloe, v. 364. "™ Tbid. v. 421. 

18 Stayner’s victory is announced in a letter from him to the generals dated 
9 Sept. (Thurloe, v. 399), and in an unpublished letter of 14 Sept. which is 
in the Rawlinson MS. A. liv. 133. See also a letter from Montague to Thurloe, 
19 Sept. (Thurloe, v. 433), and one from an anonymous intelligencer in Spain 
(ibid. vy. 523). The official narrative is a compilation from these various sources— 
‘A True Narrative of the Success which it hath pleased God to give to some Part of 
the Fleet of this Commonwealth upon the Spanish Coast against the King of Spain’s 
West India Fleet,’ folio, 4 Oct. 1656. 

16 English lists of the Spanish fleet are printed in Thurloe, v. 400, 434, and a 
Spanish list in Duro’s Armada Espanola, v. 22-4. Both agree as to the number of 
vessels ; Duro also gives theirarmament. The largest, the admiral’s ship, had twenty- 
six bronze guns and a crew of 400 men; two others had one twenty-four bronze guns 
and 200 men, the other thirty bronze and iron guns and also 200 men. It appears 
from this that in armament the panish ships were inferior to Stayner’s. 
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of the king of Spain’s necessities for money,’ they resolved to sail 
alone. After a voyage of fifty-eight days they sighted the Spanish 
shore, and thought themselves in safety. On their way they cap- 
tured a Portuguese ship, and asked their prisoners anxiously where 
the English fleet was. The answer they received was that the 
Spaniards had beaten them off the coast a month before, so that 
all fears of danger were allayed, and they bore up confidently for 
Cadiz. On the evening of 8 Sept. Captain Stayner, who had been 
driven out of Cadiz Bay by a gale, spied the Spanish ships five or 
six leagues to the westward of Cadiz, and at once gave chase. The 
unsuspecting Spaniards took Stayner’s six ships for fishing boats, 
and kept company with them all night, hanging out lights and firing 
guns, as it was their custom todo. Next morning, when Stayner 
bore up to engage, it was too late to escape. To a spectator his 
ships looked small compared to the bulky galleons, but they seemed 
‘all fire and sail.’*? Half his squadron were too far to the leeward 
to take part in the engagement, but the three which did were its 
strongest ships. These were the ‘ Speaker,’ a second-rate carrying 
sixty-four guns, commanded by Stayner himself, the ‘ Plymouth,’ 
of fifty-four, and the ‘ Bridgwater,’ of fifty-two guns. When 
the fight ended only two of the Spaniards had escaped. The 
Spanish admiral’s ship succeeded in reaching Cadiz.'* Stayner 
captured the galleon of the rear-admiral, Don Juan de Hoyos, said 
to contain two million pieces of eight,’* and Captain John Harman, 
of the ‘Tredagh,’ took a richly laden merchantman.”” Captain 
Rodriguez Calderon’s ship was also taken, but caught fire acciden- 
tally, and went to the bottom with a cargo worth 600,000 pieces of 
eight.2!_ The galleon of the Spanish vice-admiral fought for six 
hours before it struck: then it was fired—according to English 
accounts, by the Spaniards themselves—and all but ninety of its 
crew sank with it.” Amongst the survivors was a boy of sixteen, 


17 Thurloe, v. 579. ; 

‘8 Don Marcus del Porto, the commander of the fleet, had removed his flag into 
one of the smaller ships. ‘ As for the Admirall, which gott into Cadiz,’ writes Stayner, 
‘ she was, as the prisoners inform me, nothing considerable, for she was only made 
Admirall to have preserved the gallioon I tooke, and that she might have gotten clere 
away, it being their custome to make their least considerable ship to carry the flag’ 
(Rawlinson MS. A. liv. 133). At first the ship was reported to have run ashore and 
sunk (Thurloe, v. 434; but see p. 524). 

'® This was the biggest ship, and had been the flagship till two days previously, 
according to Stayner. The armament, according to Duro, consisted of 400 men and 
twenty-six bronze guns. 

* A ship of Cartagena, commanded by Juan de la Torre, Thurloe, v, 434. It had 
twenty-six guns, according to Duro. 

*! A ship of thirty guns and 200 men, according to Duro, containing, according to 
Stayner, a cargo worth 600,000 pieces of eight. 

#2 A ship of twenty-four guns and 200 men, according to Duro, commanded, accord- 
ing to Stayner, by ‘ Don Francesco de Esquevel, a Biscainer,’ and containing not less 
than 1,100,000 pieces of eight. 
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‘a most pregnant, ingenious, learned youth,’ said Montague, ‘ whose 
story is the saddest that I have heard or read of to my remem- 
brance.’ He was the eldest son of the marquis de Baydes, late 
governor of Peru, who had embarked upon the galleon all the 
fortune he had gained in the colonies and the whole of his family.* 
‘In the fire,’ relates Montague, ‘the marquis’s lady and one of his 
daughters fell down in a swoon and were burned. The marquis 
himself had opportunity to have escaped, but seeing his lady and 
his daughter, whom he loved exceedingly, in that case, said he 
would die where they died, and embracing his lady was burned 
also with them.’** The younger children were saved, but only to 
find themselves without father, mother, or means. 

When the battle ended, out of the eight Spanish ships only the 
smallest of the king’s ships and two merchantmen of little value 
had escaped: the rest were either sunk or captured. From the 
nature of the fight the loss of the vanquished was far greater than 
the gain of the victors, and it was at first estimated that the loss to 
Spain amounted to nine million pieces of eight, whilst the captured 
silver and merchandise were said to be worth half that sum. 

Captain Robert Story, of the ‘Hampshire’ frigate, was chosen 
by Blake to carry the news to England, and arrived there with the 
despatch of the two admirals on 30 Sept. 1656.% On 24 Oct. 
Montague himself reached Portsmouth, bringing the captured 
galleon and some smaller prizes.”° With Montague, in obedience to 
the Protector’s order of 28 Aug., Blake sent home four of his 
heavier ships—the ‘ Naseby,’ the ‘ Resolution,’ the ‘ Andrew,’ and 
the ‘Rainbow.’ He transferred his flag from the ‘ Naseby’ to the 
‘ Swiftsure,’ a 54-gun ship, which was the largest vessel remaining 
under his command.” But the situation of affairs had consider- 
ably altered since 28 Aug. In Montague’s letter of 16 Sept. he 
had announced that the Spaniards were fitting out a fleet of thirty 
ships to put to sea in the next January.” In another, dated 
20 Sept., he had given further intelligence, gathered from one of 
Stayner’s prisoners, of hardly less importance. The Mexican fleet, 
said the son of the marquis de Baydes, was now in the harbour of 
Havana—ten ships, carrying no less than ten millions of plate. It 
would probably arrive in European waters about December, would 
touch at the Canaries on its way to obtain directions, and would 
probably in the end make for one of the Galician ports, in order to 
avoid the English fleet.?° 

** Don Francisco Lopez de Zuiiiga, marquis de Baydes, governor of Chili, who 
repulsed an attack of the Dutch upon it in 1641 ; subsequently governor of Peru. 

** Thurloe, v. 433 ; cf. Waller, Poems, ed. Drury, p. 154. 

** Commons’ Journals, vii. 26 Thurloe, v. 509, 524. 

*7 Ibid. v. 452; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1656-7, pp. 444-5. Vice-Admiral 


Richard Badiley returned home in the ‘ Resolution,’ ibid. p. 463. 
78 Thurloe, vy. 421. 2 Ibid. v. 435. 
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The Protector, therefore, countermanded his earlier orders.*° 
‘There can be nothing,’ wrote Cromwell, ‘of more consequence 
than to intercept the Spanish fleet going to and coming from the 
West Indies, for which end our purpose is to keep a fleet in those 
seas, which may be able to fight with any fleet the Spaniards can 
set forth, as the most effectual means to prosecute that war.’ For 
that reason, in case Blake had not already sent home the great 
ships, as his former instructions prescribed, the Protector left him 
free to keep or to send as many of them as he might think fit. 
But, anticipating that the sending had already taken place—as in 
fact it had—Cromwell announced that he was despatching two 
second-rate ships and four frigates to reinforce Blake’s fleet.*' 

Blake carried out the spirit of the Protector’s new instructions 
with admirable fidelity. He had now about twenty-six ships under 
his command, and despite wind and weather he maintained his 
blockade of Cadiz throughout the winter. From time to time he 
visited Lisbon with a part of the fleet, in order to obtain water or 
provisions. In the one letter of the period which has survived he 
complains of the delay of the English government in sending sup- 
plies, but the difficulty of providing proper drink for his sailors 
troubled him more than the want of victuals. Beer or inferior wine, 
copiously diluted with water, known by the name of ‘ beverage,’ 
was usually served out to English seamen in the navy of the period, 
but neither beer nor the proper kind of wine could be procured at 
Lisbon. ‘ The great anxiety,’ wrote Blake on 8 Dec., ‘is how we 
may be enabled to keep the sea for want of liquor. This country 
is wholly drained of beverage wines. We cannot make up above 
six weeks’ drink at most ; and I am forced to buy up a quantity of 
good drinking wine for a reserve, to be disposed of among the 
seamen in case of necessity, which is a bad but our only ex- 
pedient.”*? On the continent rumour exaggerated Blake’s diffi- 
culties, and it was reported that the English fleet was in very sad 
condition and unprovided of all things.** Nevertheless a great 
impression was produced by the fact that it successfully maintained 
its blockade of the Spanish coast through the winter of 1656; for 
it marked a new departure in naval warfare, and no other navy had 
yet attempted or achieved the like. With justifiable pride Waller 
celebrated the feat in his verses on the war with Spain. The 


®” Thurloe, v. 518. This despatch is undated, but was evidently written after the 
receipt of Montague’s despatch of 16 Sept. and before Montague’s return—probably, 
therefore, somewhere about 1 Oct. 

%! The second-rates named in the letter were the ‘ Unicorn’ and the ‘ George ;’ 
the fourth-rates were the ‘ Bristol,’ ‘ Taunton,’ ‘ Phoenix,’ and ‘ Jersey.’ The ‘ George,’ 
‘Unicorn,’ and ‘ Phenix’ were at Lisbon in January 1657. Thurloe, vi. 4. The 
‘Bristol’ and ‘ Jersey’ were both present at Santa Cruz. 

% Thurloe, v. 691; cf. Oppenheim, Administration of the Royal Navy, p. 384. 

33 Thurloe, vi. 39. 
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Spaniards, he said, who aimed at the monarchy of the whole world, 
are now besieged in their own ports by our ships, and see the red- 
cross flag of England flying without a rival on the sea. 

Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode, 

Whose ready sails with every wind can fly, 

And make a covenant with th’ unconstant sky ; 

Our oaks secure as if they there took root, 

We tread on billows with a steady foot.** 


The only navy which could hope successfully to challenge the 
English was that of Holland, and during the autumn of 1656 and 
the spring of 1657 there were continual rumours that the Dutch 
would intervene in the war. It was certain that for commercial 
reasons their sympathies were enlisted on the side of the Spaniards, 
and it was often said that Dutch men-of-war would be engaged to 
protect the plate fleet in its voyage from America or to transport 
its cargo of silver to Spain. This belief was strengthened by the 
sending of Admiral de Ruyter to the Mediterranean in December 
1656. De Ruyter had six men-of-war under his command, but was 
to unite with others which were already in that sea or in Spanish 
waters, and he was in charge of a convoy of eighty or a hundred 
merchantmen. Before sailing he received secret orders from the 
admiralty of Holland enjoining him not to suffer the vessels he 
convoyed to be searched by English men-of-war, and to resist the 
attempt to do so by force if necessary. He was also to take great 
care that the said vessels carried no Spanish goods, and to pre- 
vent Dutch ships from conveying articles which were contraband of 
war into the ports of Spain and its dependencies.** Though these 
instructions did not necessarily mean war with England, it was 
obvious that they might lead to a collision which would produce 
that result, if the captains of English men-of-war persisted in 
searching vessels convoyed by Dutch war ships, as they had recently 
been doing. However, neither the English nor the Dutch govern- 
ment wished for war, and a maritime treaty between the two 
powers was being negotiated at the moment for the settlement of 
this and other outstanding subjects of dispute. De Ruyter’s 
expedition was rather directed against France than England. 
His instructions told him to attack the corsairs of the Barbary 
states and privateers who under the Portuguese or any other flag 
had plundered Dutch merchantmen. In particular he was 
ordered to exercise reprisals against the French privateers who 
issued from the ports of Provence to prey upon Dutch traders. It 
was credibly stated that since the last treaty between the United 

* *Of a War with Spain and a Fight at Sea,’ Works, ed. Drury, p. 152. 


% La Vie de Michelde Ruiter, traduite du Hollandois de Gerard Brandt, by Aubin, 
1698, pp. 73-5. 
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Provinces and France some 328 Dutch ships had been plundered or 
taken by them, and that when sentences ordering restitution were 
obtained from French law courts their execution was invariably 
frustrated by violence or intrigue. Tired of diplomatic representa- 
tions which produced no result, the Dutch had resolved to right 
themselves by force.*® 

With two such serious tasks on his hands De Ruyter was not 
likely to involve himself in fresh complications. Nevertheless, as 
soon as his squadron arrived at Cadiz—which it did about the end 
of January, during the temporary absence of Blake’s fleet—the 
rumour spread that he had come to help the Spaniards against 
the English. The duke of Medina-Celi, with whom De Ruyter had 
an interview three days after his arrival, positively informed the 
Dutch admiral that a treaty had been made between Don Estevan 
de Gamarra, the Spanish ambassador at the Hague, and the states- 
general, by virtue of which the squadron was to be employed to 
protect the coming treasure ships. De Ruyter could only reply 
that he had no such information from his government, and that in 
the absence of express orders from them he could do nothing of the 
kind. Accordingly he left Cadiz and entered the Mediterranean 
with his convoy early in February.*” 

About the same time Blake, who had been driven off his station 
by a storm which forced him as far south as the Straits, having 
watered his ships at Tetuan, was returning to Cadiz. The con- 
flicting reports he received about the plans of the Spaniards caused 
him some perplexity. At one time it was said that they were 
equipping twenty or thirty ships at Cadiz, and intended to fight 
him ; at another time it was as positively asserted that they would 
only send out eight ships, and those with instructions to evade him 
and make their way to America.‘* Of the movements of the plate 
fleet he-had for some time heard nothing. At last on 18 Feb. Blake 
ascertained the truth upon indubitable authority. He was under 
sail for Cadiz Bay, with twenty-nine ships under his command, 
when he met a merchantman called the ‘Catherine’ of London, 
bound from Barbadoes to Genoa. Its commander, David Young, 
had fallen in with the Spanish galleons on their voyage to Europe, 
had kept them in sight for many days, and had left them steering 
a direct course for the Canaries. Young was no ordinary mer- 
chant skipper ; he had once been lieutenant of the ‘ Amity ’ frigate, 

3° Vie de Michel de Ruiter, pp. 73-5; Wicquefort, Histoire des Provinces- 
Unies, ed. by Chais van Buren, ii. 435, 441, 436-74; Chéruel, Histoire de France 
sous le Ministére de Mazarin, iii. 58. 

7 De Ruyter arrived at Cadiz 49 Jan. and left 48 Jan. Brandt, p. 77, relates the 
story, placing the interview on 33 Jan. See also Thurloe, vi. 4. Mazarin on 16 Dec. 
1656 sent Bordeaux notice of Gamarra’s plan, and of Medina-Celi’s projected con- 
ference with De Ruyter to arrange its execution; Chéruel, Ministére de Mazarin, 
iii. 38. 

88 Thurloe, v. 556, 743, vi. 4, 18, 48, 96; Mercwrius Politicus, p. 7486. 
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and had lost his right hand in one of the battles against the Dutch. 
Realising, therefore, at once the importance of the information he 
had obtained, he resolved to seek out his old commander instead 
of pursuing his voyage to the Straits.°° On receiving Young’s 
news Blake fired a salvo for joy and hastened to Cadiz. Arrived 
there he summoned Vice-Admiral Bourne and Rear-Admiral Stayner 
to a council on board the flagship. Their advice was that he 
should pick out six or eight frigates, provision them for six weeks, 
and send them to meet the Spaniards. A council of captains gave 
the same advice; but Blake refused to listen either to captains or 
admirals. With them the prospect of prize-money was the dominant 
motive. If the frigates could catch the galleons at sea they might 
be as successful as Stayner had been, and reap an even richer 
harvest. Some of the Spanish ships might escape, some would go 
to the bottom in the fight, and the bulk of the captured treasure 
would be claimed by the state, but in any case a large part of the 
plunder would fall to the victors. Blake's strategy was dictated 
by less simple considerations, and he refused to divide his fleet. 
In the first place it was pretty certain that the Spaniards had 
received news of the coming of the galleons, and it was probable 
that the fleet which was being equipped in Cadiz would put to sea 
to protect their arrival. To destroy the last war ships which Spain 
could get together seemed to him an object of more immediate 
importance than to intercept the plate fleet on its way to the 
Canaries. The total destruction of the Spanish navy would make 
it impossible for the treasure to reach Spain, even if it did not fall 
into the hands of the English. 


*© Thurloe, vi. 153, 184; Weale’s journal (Sloane MS. 1431); Cal. S. P., Dom., 
1657-8, pp. 243, 545. Young’s owners deprived him of his command for this dis- 
obedience, and all that the English government did for him in return was to recommend 
him for a command in the Swedish navy. 

4° Stayner says the meeting took place on 17 Feb., when Blake was lying in the 
Bay of Cales with twenty-nine sail of men-cf-war. ‘The generall,’ he continues, 
* called the vice-admirall and me on board at that tim, our advice was, that he would 
put five or six weekes victualls into 6 or 8 sayle of the best frigatts and send them 
to meet them, but he would not hear of dividing the Fleet, but called a councell, and 
imparted the intelligence to the commanders, and required their advice, which also 
was to send a party to the Canaries to meet them, but the Generall inquiring what 
provisions was in the fleet found not one monthes victualls at six to four mens allow- 
ance.’ On the other hand Weale says in his journal under 18 Feb., ‘ Under sayle 
with a very fayre gale for Cadiz and hee meets with a shipp which came from the 
Barbadoes commanded by Lieutenant David Young (formerly lieut: of the Amity 
frigate) who informed us of 12 sayle of galleounes comeing for Spayne. The generall 
for joy fireth 4 piece of ordnance & standeth away off on a wind and lee haled: it 
bloweth indifferent frezh and wee stand off all night’ (Sloane MS. 1431). Weale 
goes on to say that they joined the rear-admiral and his squadron on 21 Feb.; there- 
fore Stayner antedates the council in placing it on 17 Feb. Stayner’s narrative is 
addressed to Charles II, and was written some years after the events it relates; Add. 
MS. 32093, f. 372. John Bourne seems to have become vice-admiral when Badiley 
went home, and Stayner rear-admiral at the same time. 
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Moreover, it was at present absolutely impossible to equip 
a squadron for such a cruise as the captains proposed. The 
provisions of the fleet were almost spent. Blake found upon 
inquiry that there were not victuals available for more than 
a month or so, even if rations were reduced and six men put upon 
the allowance of four.’ Until the long-delayed supplies arrived 
from England all that the fleet could do was to remain upon its 
station. Accordingly Blake ordered his ships to lie between Cape 
St. Marie and Cape Spartel, Bourne’s squadron to the north of the 
line, his own in the centre, and Stayner’s to the south, so as to 
cover as wide a space as possible.‘ The fleet kept its station till 
the end of March, when it put into Lagos Bay to water. There 
on 26 March it was joined by the ‘Yarmouth’ frigate, which 
brought with her the much needed victualling ships from England. 
They carried six months’ provision for the fleet, and Blake lost no 
time in transferring their contents to his own ships. ‘No man 
living,’ said a letter from one of his officers, ‘remembereth so much 
goods taken out and in, in so short a time, without the least 
damage either to the provisions or ships, which were board and 
board.’ The transhipment took place in Trevila or Travira road, 
a Portuguese harbour about fifty miles north of Cadiz.** While the 
fleet lay there news came that the treasure ships had reached the 
Canaries. Thereupon Blake’s impatient subordinates urged him 
to sail direct to the islands, but he insisted on revisiting Cadiz Bay 
first, and leaving Travira on 8 April was off the bar of St. Lucar 
the next day. There message after message came to him from 
his intelligencers, all telling him the same story. The galleons, it 
was said, had landed the king’s treasure and the best part of their 
eargo at Tenerife, and lay at anchor there in the Bay of Santa 
Cruz, which had been strongly fortified to protect them. On 
13 April arrived one William Sadlington, captain of an English 
privateer, who declared that he had seen the galleons lying in the 
bay, and had marked their position.** 


Blake delayed no longer. By this time he had also made 


' Stayner’s narrative, Add. MS. 32093, f. 372. On 2 Oct. 1656 the admiralty had 
been instructed to send four months’ provisions for 4,500 men to the fleet under Blake 
and Montague, Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1656-7, p. 122. These or other victuallers 
arrived at Lisbon early in November, Mercurius Politicus, p. 7502. 

#2 Stayner’s narrative. 

** Tbid.; Thurloe, vi. 153; letter from aboard the ‘Jersey’ frigate, 6 May 1657, 
printed in Mercurius Politicus, p. 7825; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1656-7, pp. 193, 198, 
343. 

4* «Sunday being the 12 being under sayle off Cales came two small vessels to the 
generall, one from Leghorn and the other from the Canary Islands, being on a private 
account, and commanded by one Saddleton.’ Letter from aboard the ‘ Jersey’ frigate, 
6 May 1657. Sadlington was paid subsequently a hundred pounds for this service 
(Cal. S. P., Dom., 1658-9, p. 74; ef. ibid. p. 243). Stayner puts Sadlington’s arrival on 
the afternoon of 11 April. 
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certain that the Spanish ships in Cadiz were in no condition to put 
to sea. On the 13th he called his captains together and told them 
that he had resolved to go to the Canaries and attack the galleons 
in the harbour of Santa Cruz. As before he would not divide his 
fleet; for it was confidently reported that De Ruyter had con- 
tracted with the Spaniards to convey the treasure from Santa Cruz 
to Flanders, and that he had sailed for the Canaries with sixteen 
men-of-war to carry out his bargain. It might well be that a show 
of force would prevent this attempt from being made; if not, 
Blake would need all his ships to frustrate its accomplishment.“ 
So with twenty-three ships under his command and a steady north- 
east wind to carry him down to the islands Blake set out upon his 
voyage. 

The wind continued fair all the way, and on the evening of 
Saturday, 18 April, Punto de Anaga, the north-eastern point of 
Tenerife, was sighted. By Sunday night the fleet was off Santa 
Cruz Bay, and Blake’s ships made ready for the battle of the 
morrow. ‘Two frigates, the ‘ Plymouth’ and the ‘ Nantwich,’ were 
detached as scouts, and at daylight on Monday morning they sig- 
nalled that the enemy were still in Santa Cruz harbour, though 
the shadow of the highlands made them invisible to the English 
fleet. About six o’clock on the morning of Monday, 20 April, Blake 
summoned his captains on board the flagship to settle the details of 
the attack.** 

The Spaniards had seen the strange sails in the offing, but they 
felt safe and confident. A Flemish captain, less assured, asked the 
Spanish commander for leave to put to sea. The Spaniard laughed 
and told him he might go if he would. The English fleet, said 


48 Thurloe, writing to Henry Cromwell on 5 May, summarises a letter of Blake’s, 
not now extant, in which Blake announces that he set sail from Cadiz for the Canaries 
on 13 April. ‘ He alsoe informes that de Ruyter is gone with 16 or 17 saile of ships 
of warre towards those islands to bringe that money into Flanders; which hath occa- 
sioned the Generall to saile with the whole fleete’ (Thurloe, vi. 261). 

‘6 The English accounts of the battle are (a) Stayner’s narrative, Add. MS. 
32093, f. 372. This, which is the most detailed account, has never been utilised by 
historians of the battle. (6) The official narrative, ordered to be published on 28 May 
1657, ‘as it was communicated in a letter from the General.’ (c) A series of letters 
from various officers in the fleet printed in Mercurius Politicus for 28 May to 4 June 
1657, pp. 7822-6. (d) Weale’s journal, which contains a few lines on the battle and 
supplies many dates for the voyage, Sloane MS. 1431. (e) The autobiography of a 
Quaker who was at the time boatswain’s mate on the ‘Bristol’ frigate. This is 
entitled The Fighting Sailor turned Peaceable Christian : manifested in the Convince- 
ment and Conversion of Thomas Lurting, with a Short Relation of many Great Dangers 
and Wonderful Deliverances He met withal. Professor Montagu Burrows was good 
enough to refer me to this book. The edition quoted below is dated 1813. Duro’s 
Armada Espajiola, v. 24-7, 1899, contains an account of the battle from Spanish 
sources. He states that he had published the report of Diego de Egues and other 
documents in the Bosquejo Bidgrafico del Almirante Diego de Eques y Beamont, y 
Relacion del Combate Naval que sostuvo con Ingleses en Santa Cruz de Tenerife 
(Seville, 1892.) I have used Duro’s history, but have not seen these documents. 
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Don Diego de Egues, might come if they dared, for he would serve 
them as they had been served at Hispaniola.” There were good 
grounds for this proud security, for the harbour had been so strongly 
fortified that a successful attack seemed to be impossible. At its 
seaward extremity stood a strong castle of stone armed with forty 
guns or more. Six or seven stone forts, very near to each other 
and connected by a triple line of breastworks for musketeers, com- 
pleted the land defences.** Along the curve of the shore, which 
lay in the manner of a semicircle, the Spanish ships were moored, 
within musket shot of the forts and breastworks. In all there were 


sixteen vessels. Some seven of them were great galleons of a 
thousand to twelve hundred tons burden, five more ranged from 
six to eight hundred tons, and the rest were ships of about three 
hundred tons.‘ The smaller ships lay close to the shore, but the 


Letter in Mercurius Politicus, p. 7822. 


The story is repeated in Heath’s 
Chronicle and became popular. 


Prisoners reported that when the Spaniards heard of 
the approach of Blake’s fleet ‘they derided us amongst themselves, laughed our 


intentions to scorne, drank healthes to our confusion, and were (of Spaniards) very 
jolly’ (Mercurius Politicus, p. 7826). 

‘8 The harbour is well described by Glas: ‘The best road for shipping here is 
between the middle of the town and a fort or castle, about a mile to the northward of 
it. In all that space ships anchor from a cable’s length distance from the shore, 
in six, seven, and eight fathoms of water, to half a mile, in twenty-five or thirty 
fathoms. 

‘In the middle of the town is a mole, built at a vast expence, for the convenience 
of landing. It runs to the northward, and the outermost part of it turns toward the 
shore. In mild weather goods are landed at a creek among the rocks, near the 
custom-house, at the distance of a stone’s cast to the southward of the mole. 

‘In going from the mole into the town there is a square fort on the left hand, 
named St. Philip’s, which is the principal one in the bay. To the northward of it, 
along shore, are some forts or batteries, mounted with guns, the most considerable of 
which is called Passo Alto. Near it is a steep rocky den or valley, beginning at the 
seashore, and running a long way inland, which would render any attack of an enemy 
on that quarter extremely difficult. There is another fort along shore, to the north- 
ward of this. 

‘ At the south end of the town are some batteries, and beyond them, close to the 
shore, there is a fort called St. Juan. All the sea-shore, from thence to the southward, 
is generally inaccessible, being naturally fenced with rocks, on which the surf breaks 
almost continually. All these forts are mounted with cannon, and joined to each 
other with a thick stone wall, which begins near the rocky den and continues, with 
little interruption, to Fort St. Juan. This wall is only breast-high within, but higher 
without, facing the sea. The entry to the town from the sea is at the mole, where 
there is an open passage between the wall and St. Philip’s Castle, which commands 
and guards this entry.’ Canary Islands, 1764, pp. 235-6. 

* There is some difference as to the number of the Spanish ships in the harbour. 
Duro describes the fleet of Nueva Espaiia which arrived at Santa Cruz in February as 
composed of two men-of-war and nine armed merchantmen. 


He gives their names and 
the names of the captains. 


The flagship of Diego de Egues was the ‘Jesus Maria’ 
and the next in importance the ‘ Concepcion,’ on board which was Don José Centeno, 
his second in command. The English official narrative and other accounts agree that 
the fleet attacked consisted of sixteen ships, and the narrative gives the names of the 
commanders. The discrepancy is caused by the fact that Duro makes no mention of any 
but the treasure ships. ‘The Spaniards,’ says one of the accounts in Mercurius 
Politicus, ‘ were sixteen great ships: 13 of them came from the West Indies; the other 
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great galleons were at anchor further out, with their broadsides 
towards the sea, and all alike were covered by the guns of the 
batteries and the castles. 

Difficult as the task was which lay before them, neither Blake 
nor his captains hesitated to attempt it. Two years before, when 
he destroyed the Tunisian fleet in the harbour of Porto Farina, 
Blake had learnt how little land batteries could avail against 
skilled gunners and disciplined crews.°° He was now about to 
repeat the experiment on a larger scale, and the only question the 
council was asked to discuss was the manner of attack. Should 
the whole fleet or part of it be sent in to destroy the galleons; and 
if only part, should Blake command it himself or entrust the duty 
to one of his subordinates ? 

At a previous consultation Stayner had suggested that twelve 
of the best frigates should go into the bay, and the rest of the 
ships stay outside, but he had not succeeded in persuading his 
commander. Blake now adopted Stayner’s plan, which was sup- 
ported by the judgment of the captains in general, and selected for 
its execution four frigates out of each of the three squadrons form- 
ing the fleet.*' The captains asked that Stayner might command 
them, and Blake inquired if he was willing to do so. ‘ With all 
my heart,’ answered Stayner, and the command of the frigates 
was formally entrusted to him. One important modification, how- 
ever, was made in the original plan. Blake was resolved to strike 
with his whole force, and did not intend that any of his vessels should 
remain idle spectators of the battle in the harbour. He told 
Stayner that he, with the rest of the fleet, would follow the first 
division, and batter the castles while they destroyed the ships. No 
detailed instructions were given either to Stayner or his captains, 
but he was left free to give them whatever directions he thought 
fit. Stayner’s own orders were very simple and clear. He told 
the eleven captains to follow him in a line, observing the order in 
which Blake had named them. He himself would lead them, and 
would go wherever he saw the greatest danger. They were to 
anchor three or four cables’ length from the shore, so that they 
might have room to veer their ships, if necessary, during the fight, 
and to heave them off after they had done their business. Finally 
not a gun was to be fired until they were at anchor. 


hree were outward-bound ’ (p. 7824). The English official narrative confirms this, 
saying, ‘ These commanders with their ships were in Santa Cruz before their fleet 
arrived from the Indies,’ and giving three names not in Duro’s list. It also mentions 
a ship that came from Santo Domingo, whose commander’s name is not to be found 
in Duro’s list. This brings the total up to fifteen ships. 
5° Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, iv. 154; Corbett, England in the 
Mediterranean, i. 306. 
5! The ships selected were the ‘ Speaker,’ ‘ Lucie’ (‘ Lyme’ ?), ‘ Lamport,’ ‘ Newbury,’ 
‘ Bridgwater,’ ‘Plymouth,’ ‘ Worcester,’ ‘Newcastle,’ ‘Foresight,’ ‘Centurion,’ 
Winceby,’ and ‘ Maidstone.’ Stayner gives their names in the margin of his narrative. 
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Save that two shots were fired as the ships sailed into the 
bay these orders were punctually observed. Stayner, as he 
had promised, led the way in the ‘ Speaker.’ 


I stood (says he) upon the forecastle of our ship to seek a good berth 
for the better doing of our work. I perceived I might get in between the 
admiral and the vice-admiral to our great advantage, which I did... . 
We went as near as we could with safety, and were within pistol shot of 
the admiral and vice-admiral and little more of the rear; they were all 


great ships that rode near the castle, a thousand and twelve hundred tons 
apiece. 


The rest of the frigates imitated the action of the ‘Speaker’ as 
well as they could, though not without disorder, for the Spaniards 
fired furiously from the ships and the shore, and some of the 
English commanders were less careful than they should have been. 
Nevertheless between eight and nine o’clock all Stayner’s division 
were anchored alongside the Spaniards, and the battle began. 

During the first stage of the fight the position in which the 
Spaniards had placed their ships was so far from increasing their 
security that it positively assisted their assailants. The English 
frigates were to some extent protected from the fire of the 
batteries along the shore by the lofty hulls of their opponents, and 
their loss was very slight. ‘They were my barricadoes,’ said 
Stayner of the two vessels he engaged ; the vice-admiral’s ship 
covered the ‘Speaker’ from the fire of the nearest fort, the 
admiral’s from that of the great castle. Under these conditions 
the superior gunnery of the English frigates rapidly produced its 
natural results, and ship after ship struck or was silent. 

Between eleven and twelve Blake and the rest of the English 
fleet entered the harbour and stationed themselves to seaward 
of the first division. By that time some of the frigates, having 
disposed of their immediate opponents, were already trying to 
warp themselves off; others were attempting to take possession of 
their prizes or to set them on fire. The greater galleons still re- 
sisted, but it was evident that they could not long defend them- 
selves, and the arrival of the second division sealed their fate.*? 


5? All these details are from Stayner’s narrative. The official account says nothing 
of the division of the fleet, but the fact is confirmed from several sources. Weale’s 
journal says, under 20 April, ‘In the morning under sayle off Neger point, the Gen" 
calleth a counsell of Warr, 12 frigotts are ordered to fall on first of whom the Speaker 
is chiefe; about 9 in the morning the Gen"* gunnes begin to worke, and the bulletts 
to fly, by that time wee come in some are worping off and others fyring, some sunke, 
as neere as I can guesse thus, there Admirall fired accidentally, there Vice-admirall 
and reare admirall were burnt and about 12 more, with the 4 prizes that were warped 
off, soe that there were in all 16 sayle fiered and sunk, besides some small vessels, vizt 
14 burnt 3 sunke: In the evening we are under sayle, and all get off God be praised, 
but as soon as off the Speaker’s foremast and mainmast goe by the board, and she 
is like as wracke in the sea very leake and much toren’ (Sloane MS. 1431). Weale in 
the ‘ Jersey’ and Lurting in the ‘ Bristol’ both came in with the second division. 
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Between twelve and one the ship of the Spanish vice-admiral was 
seen to be in flames and immediately afterwards it blew up. 
A few minutes later the galleon of the admiral blew up also, and 
in a moment nothing was to be seen of her but the carved work 
of the stern floating on the waters. 

So far as the Spanish fleet was concerned the battle was now 
over; what remained was a contest between the English ships and 
the forts. The fire of the Spanish batteries, hitherto partly 
masked by their own vessels, increased in vigour, but ere long the 
guns of Blake’s ships asserted their superiority. Some of the 
works on the shore were deserted by their defenders, and others 
temporarily silenced. Meanwhile the boats of the squadron com- 
pleted their destruction of the Spanish fleet. Sometimes the 
Spaniards had entirely abandoned their ships; in other cases a 
few men remained behind, who fired an ill-aimed broadside as the 
boats approached, and then dropped over the side and escaped to 
the shore. The smoke of the guns and the burning ships usually 
protected the assailants from serious loss, and their chief danger 
came from the musketeers in the breastworks. The boatswain of 
the ‘ Bristol’ gives an exact and vivid picture of the process. The 
first galleon he attempted to board seemed to have no men in it. 


They lay close on board until we came within two or three ships’ lengths 
of them, and then they rose up and fired several guns at us, but being so 
near their ships all their shot went over us. 


The next ships to which he turned his attention were really 
occupied. 


I saw (says he) three galleons on shore, all on board one another, one 
of them along the shore, and one cross her hawse, and the other cross 
her stern, about a musket shot from our ships; and there was a castle 
on one side of them and a breastwork on the other, with about fifty or 
sixty men in it, as was supposed, and the galleons lay about half a cable’s 
length from the castle, and the same distance from the breastwork, about 
fifty yards from the shore. Then I took the pinnace and two men with 
me, and was going to set them on fire; but the captain saw me, and 
called me back, and sent five men more with me; and on our setting 
forward our ship fired a gun, and in the smoke thereof we got on board 
the galleon, receiving no harm (the Spaniards having left them), and I 
instantly set one of them on fire, which burnt the other two galleons. 
And when we could stay no longer by reason of the fire, and our ship’s 
crew not being, as formerly, mindful of us to fire some guns, that in the 
smoke thereof we might have retired from the galleons without the 
discovery of any from the breastwork ... the breastwork having full 
sight of us, discharged a volley of about fifty or sixty small shot, and 
killed two of our men, and shot a third in the back, and I sat close to one 
that was killed between him and the shore and received no harm.** 


58 Lurting, The Fighting Sailor, pp. 8, 9. 
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In this manner all the Spanish ships which had not been 
sunk were successively fired. Blake regarded it as useless to 
make prizes, thinking, no doubt, that it would be dangerous, if not 
impossible, to carry them out of the bay. The‘ Swiftsure’ and 
four frigates belonging to Stayner’s division had eaeh a captured 
vessel at her stern, which they confidently hoped to bring off. 
Blake sent peremptory orders that these prizes should be burnt, 
and had to repeat these orders three times before their reluctant 
captors obeyed.” 

By three o’clock the business of destruction was complete, and 
nothing was left for Blake to do but to effect a safe retreat from 
the bay. This, however, was the most critical part of his task. 
‘It remained to complete this mercy,’ says the official narrative of 
the victory, 
that our own ships should come off well, wherein the greatest hazard and 
difficulty lay ; for some riding near the shore and being sorely maimed 
did require to be warped off ; others, when we came to weigh, drove with 
the wind, [which was] the while blowing right into the bay, and one of 
our best frigates struck. The enemy in the meantime supplied fresh men 
into his forts for those we had killed and beaten out, in the heat of the 
action, and from them and the castle continued playing upon us, till 
about seven of the clock at night every ship and vessel belonging to the 
fleet were by the good hand of God got safe out of command.” 


The last ship to leave the bay was the ‘Speaker.’ While the 
whole fleet had lost but fifty men killed and about 120 wounded 
Stayner’s ship had five men killed, ten mortally wounded, and thirty 
others seriously injured. She was so battered and damaged by 
Spanish shot that she was scarcely seaworthy. Her crew warped 
her off for about half a mile, but it was all they could do to keep 
her afloat. ‘ We had now no shift to keep her from sinking,’ says 
Stayner, ‘ but by nailing hides over the holes, and butt staves along 
the sides of the hides, for we had eight or nine foot water in the 
ship.’ Her masts were tottering, her main-yard and foreyard 
shot away, her main-top mast by the board. ‘We had not one 
whole rope over-head, nor sail, but spritsail and spritsail-topsail.’ 
Blake appointed Vice-Admiral Bourne to tow the ‘ Speaker’ out, 


5 Stayner’s narrative. ‘Seven or eight of their ships we had possession of, but 
they were either disabled by shots or by them set on fire, so that we could not get any 
of them off.’ Mercurius Politicus, p. 7824. 

55 The castle, which is evidently the fort called by Glas St. Philip’s, is described 
by Lurting as having ‘ 40 guns at least,’ but its batteries did little damage. ‘As for 
the castle of 40 guns,’ says he, ‘ we were got so far into the bay that they could not 
bring upon us above two or three guns.’ The same cause no doubt protected other 
ships from its fire. The danger was during their return. ‘Coming out of the bay we 
came within three or four ships’ length of the castle, that had 40 guns, and they kept 
their guns in readiness, until we came directly over against the castle; then they 
fired, but we were so near that most of the shot went over, and did us little harm, 
only in our rigging.’ Lurting, pp. 7, 9. 
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but Bourne cast off the tow rope in his haste to get away with the 
rest of the fleet, and left her still within range of the Spanish 
batteries. The solitary ship became the mark of every gun the 
Spaniards could bring to bear upon her. ‘ They paid us extremely,’ 
says Stayner. ‘So we rid until the sun went down; then the 
wind came off shore, and we set those pieces of sail we had and 
cut away our anchor.’ © Thus at last the ‘ Speaker,’ keeping her 
guns going as she went, forged slowly out of theharbour. As soon 
as she was outside her foremast fell, and main-mast and mizzen- 
mast speedily followed, but the ‘Plymouth ’ standing in to her aid 
took her in tow, and the boats of the fleet brought carpenters and 
seamen to repair her damages. 

To contemporaries there was something so like miracle in the 
successful withdrawal of Blake’s fleet that a legend was at once 
invented to explain it. ‘The wind,’ said a popular historian of 
those days, ‘blew so strong into the bay that many despaired 
of getting out again. But God’s providence was miraculously 
seen in causing the wind upon the sudden to veer about to the 
south-west (a thing not known in many years before), which 
brought Blake and his fleet safe to sea again.’*? Clarendon 
repeated the story and gave it currency among the historians of 
the next two centuries.°** It gained credence even with seamen. 
Nelson, writing in 1797, just before his own unlucky attempt on 
Santa Cruz, and weighing the chances of success or failure, alluded 
to the story as if it were a well known historical fact. ‘I do not 
reckon myself equal to Blake,’ said he, ‘ but if I recollect aright he 
was more obliged to the wind coming off the land than to any 
exertions of his own: fortune favoured the gallant attempt, and 
may do so again.’®® Yet, as in most cases, there was a basis of 
fact underlying the fiction, and a passage in the official narrative 
of the victory was the origin of the popular error. The two days 
following the battle were spent in patching up the damaged vessels, 
which were during that period ‘indifferently well repaired for 

56 «The sea breeze in Tenerife generally sets in about ten o’clock in the morning, 
on the east and north-east sides of the island, and blows till five or six in the evening, 
when it falls calm till midnight; then the land wind begins, and continues till seven 
or eight in the morning, when it is succeeded by a calm, which continues until the 
sea breeze begins again to blow.’ 

‘The sea breeze in the Bay of Santa Cruz, and on all the east side of the island, 
blows commonly at east, and the land wind at west. On the north side the sea 
breeze blows at north-east by east, or north-east, and the land-wind directly opposite 
to it. Glas, Canary Islands, 1764, p. 260. 

51 The Perfect Politician: or a fuli View of the Life & Actions of O. Cromwell, 
1650 (by Henry Fletcher), p. 300. The passage is copied verbatim in Heath’s 
Chronicle, ed. 1663, p. 722. See also Edward Phillips’s continuation of Sir Richard 
Baker’s Chronicle, ed. 1670, p. 648. 

58 Rebellion, xv. 55. 


58 Despatches and Letters, edited by Sir N. H. Nicolas, ii. 379; cf. Mahan, Life of 
Nelson, 2nd edition, p. 253. 
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present security.’ Then, and not till then, the north-east wind 
ceased. ‘ The wind veered to the south-west (which is rare among 
those islands), and lasted just enough to bring us to our former 
station near Cape Maries, where we arrived the second of May 
following.’ ®® A careless reader transferred the incident from the 
voyage to the battle, and it became one of the consecrated fictions 
of history. 

Blake once again selected Captain Story to bear the news of 
his victory to England. On 28 May Secretary Thurloe read the 
relation of the battle to the parliament. 


The captain that brought the news (said the secretary) was in the 
action and said it was the hardest service that ever was. The enemy 
thought themselves so secure that they wished the whole cause between 
us and Spain had depended upon this. The silver was all unladen and 
on shore, but some of the goods were taken. Not a ship was left, but all 
were burnt or sunk. Though we had received no benefit from it, yet 
certainly the enemy never had a greater loss. It is the Lord’s doing, and 
the glory be His.*! 


For a moment joy or surprise made the members silent: 
a success so sudden and overwhelming was more than they had 
dreamed of or hoped for. Then Walter Strickland, one of the 
Protector’s council, moved for a day of thanksgiving, and 


Wednesday, 3 June, was appointed for that purpose in London and 
a day a fortnight later for the rest of the three nations. The 
house proceeded to vote Blake a jewel worth five hundred pounds 
as a testimony of the national gratitude. Some suggested a large 
sum of money in addition, and one member said that he had heard 
from Blake’s kinsmen that the admiral had saved nothing by the 
service, but spent of his own estate in it. The Speaker stopped all 
argument by reminding the house that Fairfax had been given 
a jewel of just the same value for his victory at Naseby.® The 
question of rewarding Blake’s subordinates was next discussed. 
Captain Story as bringer of the good tidings was voted a hundred 
pounds. A member proposed that every captain in the fleet should 
be given a medal worth ten pounds, ‘but the motion relished not’ 
and was accordingly dropped. Another moved that a jewel worth 
two hundred pounds should be conferred upon Stayner, to which 
several persons objected that this would seem to slight the rest of 
the officers, and might cause a quarrel in the fleet, so Stayner 
received nothing. No such timid scruples restrained the Protector 
from conspicuously rewarding distinguished merit, and Stayner 


6 Official narrative, p. 4. 

6! Burton’s Diary, ii. 142-6 ; Commons’ Journals, vii. 541. 

6 The jewel cost 565/., and consisted of a portrait of the Protector set in gold, with 
four large diamonds and about forty small. The jeweller’s bill has been printed in 
Notes and Queries, 2 Dec. 1876. 
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was knighted as soon as he returned to England.* Cromwell also 
wrote to Blake, thanking him for his services and saying, ‘ We can- 
not but take notice how eminently it hath pleased God to make use 
of you in this service, assisting you with wisdom in the conduct and 
courage in the execution.’ * 

To Spain the consequences of the battle of Santa Cruz were 
not to be measured by its losses in men and money. Its existence 
as a great power depended on its free intercourse with its American 
colonies, on its monopoly of colonial trade, on the uninterrupted 
flow of gold and silver from the colonies to the mother country. 
The colonies on the other hand depended entirely upon Spain for 
their supply of the simplest necessaries and for all the manu- 
factured goods which they consumed. Therefore the blow which 
Blake struck was felt at once on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Throughout Spanish America there was a sudden rise in the prices 
of all things which came from Europe. Cloth worth about 
a shilling a yard in England now cost five pieces of eight, 
a pair of shoes fetched five pieces of eight, and all other things 
rose in proportion. Unless, it was said, they have a speedy supply 
they will be constrained to trade with any nation that will bring 
them the necessaries they want.® The galleons which Blake 
destroyed at Santa Cruz were in a few days to have returned to 
America laden with European goods, but now it would be necessary 
to freight Dutch ships for the purpose, and Spain might be con- 
strained in the end to let the Hollanders share in the monopoly 
which had hitherto been so jealously preserved. Hopes of this 
favour were held out to the Dutch by the Spanish ambassador at 
the Hague. 

Above all, the non-arrival of the expected treasure disorganised 
the finances of Spain and fatally hampered all the military opera- 
tions of the government. At the commencement of 1657 the 
Spaniards bade fair to conquer Portugal. At the end of May, 
Olivenza, the strongest fortress on the border, had fallen into their 
hands, and Spanish troops entered Portugal from two sides ; ** but 
their further progress was prevented by the incapacity of Spain to 
pay or feed its armies. By July the Spanish infantry had melted 
away for want of necessaries; not 8,000, reported deserters, were 
still with the colours ; ‘many die for want of food and others are 
fled.’ But for the financial exhaustion of Spain, Portugal,. with 
a child for its monarch and a woman for its regent, could hardly 
have preserved its independence. 


® On 11 June 1657. He was knighted over again by Charles II on 24 Sept. 1660. 
The ‘ Speaker’ and the ‘Fairfax’ were sent home by Blake on 6 May and arrived 
there 10 June. 

* Carlyle’s Cromwell, letter ccxviii.; Thurloe, vi. 342. 

*® Thurloe, vi. 312, 387. 8 Tbid. vi. 184, 212, 312. 
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’Tis God’s great goodness to these people (wrote the English consul 
at Lisbon) that preserves them from the fury of the Spaniards, for they 
have hitherto taken no course to oppose them; for here hath been 
nothing but emulations amongst the nobility, and thwarting and 
contradicting one another. 


He concluded by terming the Portuguese ‘a petty people, who 
could not have subsisted, but would all have been trampled under 
their enemies’ feet this summer if the English fleet had not kept 
them from invasion by sea." 

The same want of money hampered the operations of the 
Spaniards in Flanders. Blake’s victory facilitated the triumph of 
Turenne’s arms and Mazarin’s diplomacy. During the campaigns 
of 1657 and 1658 the Spanish army in Flanders was notably 
inferior in numbers to that of the French. Spain moreover was 
unable to fulfil its promises to Charles II either with regard to 
the payment of the troops which he had raised or to the provision 
of men and money for an expedition to England. 

Meanwhile the treasure which should have paid Spain’s soldiers 
was lying uselessly at the Canaries. In order to preserve it from 
Blake it had been conveyed five or six miles into the hills— 
probably to the town of San Christobal de la Laguna—and there 
it still remained. Report said that it was worth five million pieces 
of eight, but its nominal value mattered little so long as it was 
inaccessible. The silver might as well have been still in the mines 
of Mexico, for the Spaniards had no means of bringing it away.°° 
The fleet which had been so long preparing at Cadiz was still 
incapable of putting to sea, and the sailors collected to man it had 
been drawn off to serve in the invasion of Portugal. Rumours 
were still circulated that a squadron of Dutch men-of-war was to 
transport the treasure to Spain or the Low Countries; but no 
agreement for the purpose had yet taken place, nor was it likely to 
take place. De Ruyter had quite enough on his hands without 
that; for he was now in the Mediterranean on his mission of 
punishing depredations on Dutch trade, and the vigour of his 
reprisals had created an international crisis. At the beginning of 
March he had captured two French privateers, and during June 
he blockaded a small squadron of French ships in Spezzia. 
France and the United Provinces were for three months on the 
brink of war, and the Dutch government was not inclined to 
quarrel with England. It needed the Protector’s mediation in its 


* Thurloe, vi. 386-8. 

% Tbid. vi. 423; Cal. Clarendon Papers, iii. 355, 362. 

* Duro states that it had been landed. A letter from an English officer says 
‘ Their treasure was conveyed ashore, and the major part of it is reported to be at a 


town about five or six miles up in the country, called Arragona’ (Mercurius Politicus, 
p. 7826). 
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dispute with France, and the Protector was not slow to offer it on 
behalf of his brethren in the faith.” 

Still less was it possible to transport the Santa Cruz treasure 
in neutral merchantmen. The Protector would not hear of 
abandoning the right of search. Montague, who in July took up 
the command of the fleet in the Downs, received strict orders to 
search any Dutch ships said to have on board them bullion and 
other goeds belonging to the Spaniards. Such a search, declared 
the Protector, was unquestionably ‘agreeable both to the laws of 
nations and the particular treaties which are betweer this common- 
wealth and the United Provinces.’’! Blake acted upon the same 
principle and went even further. In June 1657 his frigates 
captured a ship called the ‘Flying Fame’ of Amsterdam, which 
was coming from the Canaries to Cadiz. It contained 300 Spanish 
sailors, and though the ship was released the sailors were made 
prisoners of war. With the Atlantic and the Channel both 
watched in this way any attempt to transport the silver would 
result in its capture, or at all events its total loss to Spain.” 

Thus the sea power of England had for the moment shattered 
the position of Spain as a continental power; for that position 
was mainly founded on the wealth it derived from its American 
colonies and used in the interests of the catholic cause and the 
Hapsburg house. For a century Spanish kings had used the 


treasure of the New World to disturb the balance of the Old. As 
Waller put it— 


From the New World her silver and her gold 
Came, like a tempest, to confound the Old ; 
Feeding with these the bribed electors’ hopes, 
Alone she gave us emperors and popes ; 
With these accomplishing her vast designs 
Europe was shaken with her Indian mines.” 


Blake had effectively put a stop to this process, and his work 
was so far completed that the Protector thought it safe to reduce 
the strength of the fleet in Spanish waters. On 10 June 1657 
Cromwell sent Blake instructions to return to England with part 
of the fleet, as several of his ships were so defective that they could 
not stay out another winter without great hazard. The admiral 
himself was to come home with the returning ships, leaving nine- 


See Chéruel, Mazarin, iii. 58-62; Wicquefort, i. 463-4; Brandt, pp. 79-93. 
As to the Protector’s proposed mediation see Thurloe, vi. 261, 273, 298, 302, 311. At 
the end of May orders seem to have been sent to De Ruyter not to suffer Spanish 
silver or other merchandise to be transported on his ships. 

™ Thurloe, vi. 412, 489, 502; Carlyle’s Cromwell, letters ccxix., ccxxi. 

72 Thurloe, vi. 364, 399, 425, 454, 485; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1657-8, p. 395. 

** «Of a War with Spain and a Fight at Sea,’ Poems, ed. Drury, p. 151. As to 
the political importance of the annual fleets to Spain see Mr. Oppenheim’s remarks, 
Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson, i. 25. 
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teen behind him. Out of these nineteen, fourteen, under Captain 
John Stoakes, were to continue off Cadiz, and five frigates were to 
be sent into the Mediterranean to put down Spanish or Turkish 
pirates.” 

Before returning to England, however, Blake thought it advis- 
able to pay another visit to Sallee. He was there about the end of 
June, and concluded a treaty with its governor by which he re- 
deemed all the English sailors then in captivity.” On 11 July he 
was back in Cascaes Road and handed over the command of the fleet 
to Stoakes. On the 17th he himself set sail for England with eleven 
ships. All eleven were in bad condition from having been too long 
at sea, but their commander was more battered and more weather- 
worn than the worst of them. Blake’s health was broken and all 
his strength expended in his hard service. ‘The general,’ wrote 
the English consul at Lisbor, ‘is very weak. I beseech God to 
strengthen him.’ It was said that for twelve months past he had 
been ‘ only nourished with broths, jellies, and cordials.’** During 
the voyage Blake grew daily weaker, and by the time that the 
Lizard was sighted he knew that his end was near. All he hoped 
for was some days’ respite and to die at home. ‘He was very 
desirous,’ we are told, ‘to be ashore, and if God saw it fit to add 
some days to his life for settling his affairs.’ For this reason his 
flagship, the ‘George,’ separated from the rest of the ships, which 
were bound for the Downs, and bore up for Plymouth, in order to 
land him there. She reached Plymouth on the morning of7 Aug., 
but Blake died in sight of the harbour an hour before she entered 
Plymouth Sound.” To the last he was mindful of the welfare of 
the men who served under him, and on the night before he died he 
called Rear-Admiral Bourne and other captains round him, and 
charged them to represent to the government the necessities of the 
ships left behind at Cadiz. ‘As he had lived,’ wrote one of his 
captains, ‘so he continued to the end, faithful. The Lord grant 

7! Thurloe, vi. 342. 73 Ibid. vi. 364, 388, 401. 
*6 Tbhid. vi. 401; Clarke Papers, iii. 115. 
* «Whitehall: 10 Aug. Lasi night came news that some of our ships, more foul 


than the rest, were returning home, together with General Blake himself, from the 
coast of Spain, he being sick nigh unto death. 

‘This morning came the unwelcome news of the death of that gallant general; a 
man of great honor, that had wholly devoted himself to the service of his country, and 
who gave many proofs of an extraordinary courage and conduct, in actions both by 
sea and land. He hath been a long time decaying, and in his return being come to 
the Lizzard Point, finding himself to fail, he called several of the commanders of the 
other ships aboard his own, to confer with them ; afterwards, drawing on towards his 
last, he willed them to bear up with all speed for Plimouth, hoping to have reached 
land before his death; but in the very entrance into the Sound of Plimouth he 
expired. His body being imbowelled, and closed in a sheet of lead, the bowels were 
interred there in the cathedral church, and his corps were [sic] sent along with the 
ships toward the Downs. The fleet remains still upon the Spanish coast.’ Mercurius 
Politicus, No. 375, 6-13 Aug. 1657, p. 7988. 
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that a supply of his great loss may be made up for the good of his 
people.’ ”® All felt that he could not be replaced. ‘I am sorry,’ 
wrote the stolid Monck, ‘ to hear the ill news of the death of my 
old friend General Blake, and doubt his highness will find a want 
of him.’”? The government gave Blake the public funeral which 
befitted his public services, as it had done to Admiral Deane, killed 
fighting the Dutch in 1653. Blake’s body was embalmed and lay in 
state for some days at Greenwich House. It was then borne by 
water to Westminster, with a train of barges following it and with 
minute guns firing from the Tower. Finally it was interred in West- 
minster Abbey to the sound of volleys of musketry from all the 
regiments in London.*® His body rested there till the Restoration. 
On 9 Sept. 1661 Charles II issued a warrant for its disinterment, 
and Deane’s body shared the same fate. Both were taken up and 
flung into a pit somewhere in the green on the north side of the 
Abbey, between the north transept and the west end.* 

At the same time as Blake—perhaps on the same day—died 
another of the naval heroes of the Commonwealth, Blake’s com- 
rade in arms Vice-Admiral Richard Badiley.®’ As faithful as Deane 
or Blake in his services he was more fortunate than either; he had 


earned less conspicuous rewards and escaped public honour and 
public shame. 


C. H. Frets. 


8 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1657-8, p. 57. 7? Thurloe, vi. 467. 

% Clarke Papers, iii. 118. Blake’s body was brought to Greenwich on 19 Aug. 
The funeral took place on 4 Sept. and was described at length in the newspapers. 
The cost of it amounted to 550/. (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1657-8, pp. 60, 68, 179). 
An elegy on Blake’s death was printed at the time, written ‘by George Harrison, 
gent., on board the ‘“‘ Dunbar” on the Downs.’ _A long poem on his life and actions 
is to be found in Poems on Affairs of State, ii. 274-90. 

‘1 The warrant is printed in Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 521; see 
also Stanley, Westminster Abbey, ed. 1886, p. 209; Kennet’s Register, p. 534. ‘ Rein-~ 
terred in a pit dug at the back door of one of thé two. prebendal houses in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard which then blocked up the north sid of the Abbey.’ 

82 Mercurius Politicus for 6-13 Aug. announces the death of both. Under 11 Aug. 
it says, ‘This day we had an account also touching the death of Vice-Admiral Badiley, 
who hath been some time absent from sea, by reason of indisposition of body ; and of 
late going to the waters in hope of recovering health, he decayed more and more, and 
hath exchanged this life for a better.’ Mr. T. A. Spalding, in his Life and Times of 
Richard Badiley, gives 7 Aug. as the date of his death. 





The Northern Question tn 1717 


PART II. 


TI\HE landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, as has been said,' after the re- 

presentations made to him by George I through James 
Haldane sent mediatory despatches to Sweden by the hands of his 
minister General Rank. But news of the disposition of Charles XII 
came first to Cassel from General Poniatowski, who had journeyed 
to Sweden earlier. Haldane was shown an extract of a letter from 
Charles, of date 26 March, old style, in which the king said’ that 
he would only liberate Jackson if and when Gyllenborg and Goertz 
were released with their servants, papers, and other property, 
that orders to return had been sent to them, that complaints of 
their conduct must be addressed to himself as their lawful judge, 
and that he would give an equitable decision according to circum. 
stances, but they must be entirely at liberty to justify themselves.’ 
In Haldane’s words, 


he was entirely disposed to enter into such measures that were proper for 
an accommodation, . . . did not approve of what his ministers had done, 
but promised, if his Majesty would send them to him, he would give him 
satisfaction if they were found guilty. 


For the rest, negotiation was to be deferred till Rank’s return, and 
Haldane had been desired to procure against that occasion full 
powers to treat. 

But now the young envoy began to suspect that he was being 
played with, and that if something was told him much was kept 
back. For one thing, he became aware of Rank’s Russian pass- 
port. He understood that despatches from him also had come, 
but had been kept secret, and that Poniatowski had endeavoured 
to exasperate Charles against England, and had advised a treaty 
with Russia. At the end of May he paid a flying visit to Hanover, 
and heard no good there.* President Goertz said for certain that 

1 Ante, p. 45. 

? Copy with Haldane’s of 17 May (Record Office, German States 118), but the 
bulk of the letter not deciphered. 

* *Most of his majesty’s ministers at Hanover doubt very much of his highness’ 
good intentions towards his majesty.’ He would certainly do nothing against the 
king of Sweden (3 June). 
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Rank had endeavoured to persuade the king of Sweden to make 
peace with Russia. Haldane reported further that the Swedes at 
Cassel were ‘very uppish . . . and caballing together, as if great 
matters were a-doing among them,’ and that the rumours of 
a separate peace with Russia increased every day.* Moreover, 
suspicions of his sincerity, prompted, he says, by letters from 
London, arose on the Hessian side. At an interview on 17 June 
the landgrave ‘fell into a very undecent passion, and discovered 
very different sentiments from what he pretended to have’ before, 
using ‘bitter invectives against the unjust ennemys of Sweden.’ 
On the same day Poniatowski appeared,’ but professedly without 
further despatches, his story being that, closely pursued by a 
Danish ‘ caper,’ he had thrown them overboard, and having landed 
near Dantzig, had been taken into custody by a bailiff of the king 
of Poland and then handed over to a Russian officer, who released 
him in virtue of the tsar’s passport.’ He reported that everything 
was granted that was desired, but that his own knowledge in con- 
nexion was only general. The landgrave told Haldane that Ver- 
den would be ceded.” His demeanour, says the envoy, now was 
altered, and was ‘ more than ordinary gracious and civil,’ as though 
to make amends.® 

On 5 July came Rank’s despatches, but not himself. He had 
left Lund on 6 June,’ but after being long delayed by contrary 
winds and by the difficulty of crossing (Admiral Byng was re- 
quested to see him safely to Travemunde, but refused '°), his ship 
was forced by Danish pursuers to run on shore at Borth, in 
Pomerania. He was captured and lodged a prisoner in Stralsund, 
but there had been time to bury his papers, and his servant, being 
allowed to proceed, dug them up and took them with him."' The 
principal packet was for Vellingk, conveying to him full powers to 
treat secretly with England under the landgrave’s mediation.'* 
Charles offered to pledge parts of Bremen and Verden to Hanover 
for twenty years, reserving his rights of jurisdiction and vote in the 
diet. The old alliance was to be renewed, and energetic measures 


* 10 and 14 June. Whitworth commented on these matters in one of his familiar 
letters to Under-Secretary Tilson. ‘I here send you a letter from Mr. Haldane, you 
see by that how far he and his Landgraf were out in their Politicks, it looks as ii the 
Landgraf was not in the secret with Sweden ’ (18 June, Record Office, Holland 256). 

5 He had left Lund on 22 May (De la Marck to the regent on that date, Paris, 
Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 138). 

® Haldane, 17 June. 7 21 June. 

8’ 5 July. The change was partly attributable to news received from De la Marck 
by way of the Hague. 

® De la Marck, 6 June. 1° Polwarth, 29 May (Record Office, Denmark 37). 

1! Haldane, 5 July, Wich (Record Office, Hamburg 34), 2 July. We learn further 
from Wich that the British ministers exerted themselves on Rank’s behalf, but could 
not obtain his release before 21 August. 

2 Haldane, 5 July; Carlson, Om Fredsunderhandlingarne dren 1709-1718, 
p- 105. 
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concerted to drive the tsar from the Baltic. Compensation might 
perhaps be paid for the ravages of privateers, if the like were 
agreed to in respect of the Swedish ships made prize in England 
during the French war. But first and foremost Gyllenborg and 
Goertz must be released.'* 

These instructions received important amplification in a private 
letter.* Vellingk was empowered to put forward as his own sug- 
gestion that if the king of England insisted upon having part of 
Bremen and Verden in perpetuity, Sweden should be given other 
territory instead, Danish to wit, the king of Denmark having begun 
an unrighteous war without provocation and having injured Sweden 
to the extent of so many millions. To obtain compensation from 
him was the duty of the king of England under William III’s de- 
fensive treaty ; but it must be taken in land, as Denmark could not 
pay damages in cash. What would be accepted would be the isle 
of Bornholm and a strip of Norway at least as far as the Glommen. 
If the king of England would pledge himself to require the king 
of Denmark to surrender these, then Charles might cede to him 
part of the duchy of Verden in proportion, or if that duchy were 
not enough, then perhaps a part of Bremen also. Vellingk might 
point out that the district of Norway required was of greatly in- 
ferior value to land in Germany by reason of its barrenness, but 
that Charies desired it to rectify his frontier and because it formerly 
belonged to the province of Bahus. The cession would not affect 
English trade, as the only port ou that piece of coast was Hall 
(Frederikshald), which obtained all its supplies from Sweden, and 
besides was now in ruins and its harbour choked with sunken 
vessels. ‘The terms proposed might be embodied in a secret treaty 
or article. But if this scheme did not find acceptance, and the 
king of England would not be content with less than a pledge of 
the whole of the duchies, then in absolutely the last resort 
Vellingk might offer this for as large a sum as their revenues war- 
ranted and for the time specified, the king of Sweden keeping his 
seat and vote in the diet, his directorship of the circle of Lower 
Saxony, his jurisdiction in both duchies and all other rights therein, 
and so much of their revenues as should be necessary to carry on 
the administration. But if both duchies were pledged no part of 
them could be ceded even for compensation in Norway. And, on 
the other hand, if compensation were given, the whole of them 
could not be pledged." 


13 Carlson, Om Fredsunderhandlingarne Gren 1709-1718, p. 105. The despatch 
was dated Lund, 30 April, o.s. 

4 Egenhindiga Bref, p. 419, same date; Carlson, ibid. 

18 * Nir bigge hirtigdémmen skull blifva forpantade, si kan intet nfgot cederes 
deraf til Konungen i Englandh, fast iin han ville p&taga sig at forskaffa oss n&got 
vederlag uti Norje. Diremot ock niir nigot vederlag gifves, si kunna biigge hiirtig- 
démmen intet helt ock hallet férpantas.’ It seems a little hard to understand. 


a a ee 
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At the same time that these instructions went to Vellingk, 
others of even date empowered Preis at the Hague to negotiate 
with Russia. He was to desire a complete restoration of Swedish 
provinces, with satisfactory recoupment of other losses suffered by 
the war; or, alternatively, a truce to be concluded for twenty or 
thirty years, the tsar to be left during that time in undisturbed 
possession of St. Petersburg and of communication thence with 
his dominions; but all other Swedish places to be restored, and 
Marshal Rehnskold to be set free.'® , 

Soon after the arrival of Rank’s despatches Haldane took upon 
himself to return unauthorised to London, to explain the situation 
to Lord Sunderland by word of mouth.” It was at the instance 
of the landgrave, he told Whitworth, and as ‘ the only means he 
saw of coming to the bottom of the Swedish intentions and knowing 
the certainty and extent of Count Welling’s commission.’ * That 
he did not fall into disfavour by his venture is shown by his 
further employment in the following year. 

The first despatches from Count de la Marck, the envoy sent by 
the regent to Sweden to try to arrange the affair of the arrests, 
reached Paris on 12 June. Their contents enabled the following 
communication to be made through D’Iberville in London :— 

Le Roy de Suéde ne pourroit faire aucune déclaration formelle au Roy 
d’ Angleterre, qu’il n’a eu aucune part aux projets de ses ministres, sans 
blesser sa dignité qu’il regarde comme vivement offensée dans ce qui s’est 
passé 4 leur égard, et qu’il seroit injurieux pour luy d’entrer en justification 
sur une chose dont on ne peut pas croire qu'il ait esté jamais capable ; 
mais que les déclarations que ses ministres auroient ordre de faire de sa 
part dans les cours étrangéres doivent effacer jusqu’au moindre soupcon 
qu’il ait eu part aux prétendus desseins qu’on luy a imputez sur |’ Angle- 
terre, et que par conséquent le Roy de la Grande Bretagne doit étre porté 
& luy renvoyer le Comte de Ghilembourg dont il fera bonne justice s’il a 
abusé son caractére ; qu’enfin il renvoyeroit aussy le Sr. Jackson.!® 


This did not at all satisfy King George. He insisted that a 
formal and specific declaration should be made in a manner 
suitable to the importance of the affair, that nothing appeared of 
any inclination on the king of Sweden’s part to peace, and that he 
could not even consider the release of the Swedish ministers until 
that king had ‘by a declaration from himself, made and signed 
according to the forms of that court, disowned all the proceedings 
of Goertz and Gyllenborg against his majesty and the nation.”° 
But, in consequence mainly of the growing feeling in Holland in 

16 Carlson, p. 106. This despatch, he says (p. 107 note), was sent off on 
20 May, o.s. 

17 London, 15 July, o.s. 18 Whitworth to Tilson, 23 July. 

1° Dated Paris, 16 June 1717 (Record Office, Foreign Ministers 2; Lamberty, 
x. 70). 

= Sunderland to Whitworth, 11 June, o.s. (Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 82). 
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regard to the detention of Goertz, he consented to an expedient 
which should ‘ shorten the affair.’ He would accept, namely, from 
the regent as mediator a formal declaration to the effect that the 
king of Sweden disowned the practices of his ministers, and 
on receipt of such would release Gyllenborg, Jackson to be set free 
at the same time. Punishment of the former would be left to the 
king of Sweden, whose honour was principally concerned. The 
latter should return in the ship which carried Gyllenborg to Sweden. 
In regard to Goertz, though ‘ neither a subject nor a minister of 
the king of Sweden,’ a like concession would be made, it being 
‘determined to go all lengths that the nature of such a proceeding 
can possibly admit of.’ He also should be sent back to Sweden, 
but in view of his character and bebaviour must not return to 
Holland, whether. with credentials or without.” 

The expedient proposed was accepted by the regent, after the 
receipt of further despatches from De la Marck on 10 July. He 
formally declared his knowledge that the king of Sweden neither 
before nor now had any intention of disturbing the quiet of Great 
Britain, that he had no part in any of the designs attributed to his 
ministers, and regarded as injurious the mere suspicion of it, and 
that when his ministers were restored to him he would inquire 
into their conduct, and do justice upon them if they had abused 
their powers.” Gyllenborg was thereupon released, and after 
a time placed on board a frigate and conveyed to Gothenburg. 
There was delay in the release of Jackson, because Gyllenborg’s 
papers had not been returned, as stipulated, but De la Marck 
eventually secured this, and he landed at Harwich on 10 Oct., old 
style.” 

As to Goertz, his continued detention at Arnhem had come 
near to cause a serious breach between Great Britain and the Dutch 
republic. His brother-in-law Count Reventlow and Preis worked 
hard for his release, and the states of Gelderland desired to be rid 
of him. On the other hand, Leathes, Whitworth, and L’Hermi- 
tage had made every possible effort to obtain his removal to a place 
of custody in the province of Holland ; but they could obtain neither 
this nor the examination of his papers. Feeling in the country in 
his favour became almost irresistible when the news was received 
from De la Marck and Rank of the attitude taken up by Charles, 
and further of his readiness, if Goertz were released, to grant the 
Dutch all the advantages and satisfaction they could wish for their 
commerce.* It was formally intimated to Whitworth that the 

21 The same, 18 June, o.s., and Addison to Stair, 18 and 24 June, o.s. (Record 

ffice, Foreign Entry Book 29). 
2 Declaration by D’Iberville, 20 July (ibid.; also Foreign Ministers 2 and France 


161, and Lamberty, x. 71, 81), the whole set forth in a despatch to De la Marck of 
17 July. 


28 Record Office, Sweden 22. “4 As in De la Marck’s despatch of 22 May. 
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states-general would be glad to arrange with the king of England 
for the baron’s release. The French ambassador pointed out the 
proof that would be given of the king’s justice and generosity ; the 
pensionary drew attention to the general approval of the king of 
Sweden’s frankness, and said that the release could not be long 
delayed. But in reply Sunderland instructed Whitworth to hold 
firm, adding that the Dutch seemed to build too much on general 
expressions, that the desire to release Goertz was premature and 
unreasonable, and that the king of England would look upon such 
an act as a violation of the treaties.* After long arguments 
Heinsius and Whitworth parted ‘in no good humour, each of us 
sticking to his opinion, though agreed to prevent, if it was possible, 
such a dangerous misunderstanding.’ The latter then urged upon 
his government the advisability of concession, the states being 
really ‘in a ferment;’ only, he says, ‘the prudence and coolness 
of some persons could have kept them in a tolerable temper so 
long.’ He had softened, he said, to a great extent the terms of his 
instructions. Thereupon came a further despatch approving of his 
conduct in so doing, and informing him of the expedient devised 
in concert with the regent. ‘On the whole matter the king has 
resolved to go all the lengths he possibly can in this affair, to make 
it end as easy as may be to the states without prejudice to his 
majesty’s own honour.’ The condition of release would be that 
Goertz should be put on board ship and sent direct to Sweden, and 
never return. In consequence of this Whitworth could write, ‘ The 
satisfaction is now as general as the uneasiness seemed to be some 
days before,’ and that the states-general had separated without 
taking any action. When news came that the regent had con- 
sented to make the declaration asked, matters were well in train 
for a settlement, and discussions turned upon the manner of it. 
But suddenly all was upset. Reventlow and the other friends 
of Goertz obtained from the states of Gelderland a resolution for 
his release,”° and he was set free on 2 August. Everybody 
protested, the British government and Whitworth in the strongest 
terms, but also the states of Holland, the burgomasters of 
Amsterdam, and even the deputies of Arnhem; but nothing could 
be done against the sovereign rights of the provincial parliament, 
in which the deputies of Arnhem had been outvoted. 
Sunderland had to advise Whitworth that the king thought it of 
his honour to concern himself no further in the matter, and that 
Goertz must be left to find his way to Sweden as best he could.” 
The other Dutch captive, the younger Gyllenborg, was set free 
2% 11 June, o.s. 


26 «The faction in Guelderland has spoiled the whole affair by the precipitate 


release of Baron Goertz just when all was winding up to mutual satisfaction’ (Whit- 
worth, 3 Aug.) 


27 Whitworth’s despatches and Sunderland’s replies; also Lamberty, x. 73 foll. 
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about the middle of September, King George being tired of the 
cost of keeping him. As to the papers, Whitworth was ordered 
not to concern himself further about them, but to leave them to 
the Dutch to deal with as they pleased.” 

Peter the Great stayed on at Amsterdam or the Hague till 
80 March. He then boarded his yacht at Rotterdam, and made 
his way with various adventures, visiting the chief towns of 
interest, to Calais, and so to Paris, arriving on 7 May.”® He stayed 
in the capital over six weeks. His social doings are recorded for 
us by Saint-Simon ; his diplomatic conversations, in the memoirs 
of Marshal Tessé, who was specially appointed to attend him and to 
conduct them.*® The gist of his utterances, in Tessé’s words, 
was as follows :— 


Je veux, moi Czar, vous tenir lieu de la Suéde, je veux vous garantir 
vos traités, je vous offre mon alliance avec celle de Prusse et de Pologne ; 
je ne vous demande nulle garantie de mes conquétes; je vois dans 
l’avenir que la puissance formidable de la maison d'Autriche vous doit 
alarmer; mettez-moi au lieu et place de la Suéde, et je vous tiens lieu par 
ce traité de tout ce que vous pouviez espérer de la Suéde contre les justes 
inquiétudes que vous devez avoir de la puissance de l’empereur. 


The idea of such an alliance with Russia was agreeable enough 
to the men of the old system. Saint-Simon, for instance, bitterly 
laments that the English connexion was preferred.*' But the 
regent persisted in his new policy. As Tessé proceeds, le nowveau 
gouvernement n'avoit d’autre intention que de voltiger et amuser le 

zar jusqu’au temps de son départ, sans rien conclure avec lui. 
On the same day that he made his report, 19 May, he received 
from D’Huxelles formal instruciions for his further guidance. The 
president of the council for foreign affairs began by recapitulating 
the relations of France with Sweden in former times, the refusal 
of Charles to meet the advances of the late king, and the treaties 
of April 1715 with Sweden, of August 1714 with Poland, and of 
September 1716 with Prussia. He went on to observe that the 
tsar, aware of the efforts of Louis XIV to break up the northern 
league, had at the beginning of the present reign entertained 
feelings of distrust towards France. The object of the regent’s 
present display of friendliness was to remove such feelings, in 
order to secure his consent to the principle of French mediation 
in the north, and to prevent the court of Vienna from possessing 

28 Whitworth, 14 Sept. 


* Particulars of the journey in Bacmeister, ii. 117 foll. Tessé (below), Secretary 
Crawfurd, and Saint-Simon all give the date of arrival as 7 May, but Waliszewski 
(Pierre le Grand, p. 403) makes it the 10th. 

30 Mémoires et Lettres du Maréchal de Tessé, ii. 313 foll. 
D’Huxelles’s instruction are given in full. 

* In refutation of his views see Wiesener, Le Régent, l’Abbé Dubois et les 
Anglais, ii. 28-32. 
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itself exclusively thereof, to its further aggrandisement. In view of 
the engagements with England and Holland any connexion so close 
as the king of Prussia had desired—the adhesion, namely, of France 
to the Havelberg convention—was not to be entertained, and that 
king had been warned that his arrangements with the tsar were an 
obstacle to his desired admission to the Triple Alliance. The 
French ambassador at the Hague had reported on 80 March an offer 
made by the tsar to guarantee the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, 
without asking for any reciprocal guarantee of his late conquests, 
if he might during the continuance of the war have the subsidies 
now paid to Sweden, and enjoy the good offices of France for peace 
without partiality to his foe. The reason for such proposals no 
doubt was the tsar’s desire to establish himself a member of the 
general European system. He must be so far engaged as to give 
up all idea of alliance with Austria. It might be believed that the 
king of Prussia would favour his ambition to take an important 
share in the politics of Europe, in order that he might secure 
to himself his powerful support. Tessé must endeavour to discover, 
if possible, the tsar’s real mind. He might suggest, if necessary, 
a treaty of goodwill and friendship, or possibly a secret convention 
of a more particular character, but he must not engage the regent 
too far, and emphatically to nothing which might be in con- 
tradiction to the treaty with England and Holland, or offensive 
to those powers. He must give no assurance in regard to the 
Swedish subsidies beyond a promise that the tsar should be 
contented by what would be done, nor make any engagement as to 
guarantees. The French treaty with Prussia must be kept secret, 
but Tessé might arrange with Knyphausen to say that a guarantee 
of Stettin had been given to meet the tsar’s wishes. He on the 
other hand should be prevailed upon to communicate his treaty 
with Hanover and his subsequent proposals to England. A treaty 
of commerce must wait for explanations and further information. 
Once again, the regent would not depart from his engagements 
with England and Holland. 

Torey, with whose account Saint-Simon closely agrees, says 
that the king of Prussia intended to meet the tsar in Paris, but 
was deterred by the assurance of his envoy Viereck that the journey 
would rouse ridicule generally and suspicion at Vienna; that he 
advised the tsar that the emperor, who had threatened to drive the 
Russian troops out of the empire by force, could never be relied on 
to help them to keep their conquests, and that peace with Sweden, 
now necessary, could only be concluded by the mediation of France ; 
and that the tsar confided to him in return his uneasiness at private 
information that King George was negotiating separately for peace 
with Sweden, with a view to a joint enterprise inimical to Russia. 
He states that at Paris a treaty between Russia and Prussia was 
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proposed, principally directed against the possible defection of Den- 
mark ;*? and that the principal difficulty in the way of a Russian 
treaty with France was the question of subsidies. The king of 
Prussia, he says, only sought his own interest, vacillated continually 
from one side to the other, and lived in constant fear of the emperor ; 
and Shafirov afterwards professed that his master’s main object in 
undertaking engagements which meant nothing was to embroil 
France with Sweden.** Saint-Simon adds that the king of Poland 
sent a second minister to Paris to watch the negotiations, and that 
Shafirov gave the two the assurance that the tsar would never 
make a separate peace with Sweden apart from him, denying that 
the French had made any such proposition. 

The instructions given to Tessé are usefully illustrated by those 
sent to De la Marck. Thus on 12 April— 


Je me propose d’éviter tout engagement avec le Czar qui puisse étre 
préjudiciable au Roy de Suéde, mais seulement de prendre de telles 
mesures que je puisse étre asseuré que le premier de ces deux Princes 
n’entrera avec quelque Puissance qui ce soit dans aucune liaison qui 
puisse étre contraire aux traités d’Utrecht et de Bade, et qui par une con- 


séquence nécessaire puisse convenir aux projets que l’on attribue 4 la Cour 
de Vienne. 


And on 17 July— 


Personne n’ignore quels sont les projets de la Cour de Vienne, ils se 
confirment chaque jour, et l’on scait qu’Elle se propose, aprés avoir finy 
la guerre avec les Tures, de chercher dans 1|’établissement de sa domina- 
tion en Italie des ressources pour entretenir les forces nombreuses qu’ Elle 
a sur pied, et qui en luy asseurant un pouvoir absolu dans l’Empire luy 
donneroient de nouveaux moyens de suivre ses projets ambitieux capables 
de rallumer la guerre dans toute l'Europe. 


To counteract this a most sure means was to form a northern 
league, 


qui auroit pour objet le maintien de la paix, et je regarderois les liaisons 
du Roy de Suéde avec le Roy de Prusse et peut étre méme avec le Czar, 
si ce Prince soit sincérement réconcilié avec le Roy de Suéde, comme le 
fondement d’une union qui pourroit étre ensuite étendue par l’admission 


% Torey and Saint-Simon both give the terms. 

% Mémoires, ii. 353 foll., 438 foll. The contemptuous references to the king of 
Prussia are continual; ‘ Ce prince léger, inconstant dans ses résolutions, varioit d’un 
jour 4 l’autre’ (p. 356); ‘La légéreté du Roy de Prusse et l’instabilité de ses conseils’ 
(p. 359); ‘Les intentions du Roy de Prusse étoient égallement suspectes 4 Vienne et 4 
Londres, parce que son caractére étoit égallement connu dans ces deux cours. Ce 
prince uniquement occupé de son intérest embrassoit tous les moyens qu’il croyoit 
propres pour y parvenir. . . . Il trembloit aux moindres menaces de la Cour de 
Vienne’ (pp. 492-3, and similarly pp. 547 foll., &c.) These pronouncements are 
interesting as illustrating the colour of French spectacles. By Prussian historians 
Frederick William is presented as inspired mainly by the patriotic desire of freeing 
Germany from the Swedes, and as adopting the alliance of the tsar from choice; 
not to obtain support against the emperor. 
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de plusieurs autres Princes de l’Empire, intéressez pour le maintien de leurs 
droits et leur dignité contre les entreprises de la Cour de Vienne. 


And again on 6 Aug., the best thing would be a peace with 
the kings of England and Prussia, but, as De la Marck had not 
yet been able to dispose the king of Sweden to this, and, as it was 
of extreme importance that no treaty of peace should be made 
without the intervention of the king of France, 


vous devez borner vos soins 4 deux objets principaux ; le premier d’entrer 
dans les veues du Roy de Suéde et de ménager sa confiance de maniére 
que vos offices ne puissent luy étre suspects, en sorte que vous soyez, s’il 
est possible, le dépositaire des ouvertures qui seroient faites de part et 
d’autre et le lien de la négotiation. Le second objet que vous devez vous 
proposer doit étre de proffiter de la confiance du Roy de Suéde pour porter 
ce Prince i ne traiter avec le Czar que conjointement avec le Roy de Prusse, 
et & prendre en méme tems des liaisons avec ces deux Princes de concert 
avec le Roy pour asseurer la tranquillité publique contre quelque Puissance 
que ce soit qui vouliit entreprendre de la troubler au préjudice des Traitez 
d’Utrecht et de Bade. 


Provision would thus be made against the ambition of Vienna 
and against possible effects of the instabilité naturelle of the English 
people. The goal might be distant, but it was important to pre- 
pare the way. The king of Prussia was cognisant of the policy ex- 


pounded, and was thinking of sending an obscure agent to Sweden ; 
De la Marck, acting in concert with him, would be able both to 
confirm the confidence of the king of Prussia in the good offices of 
France and to discover the disposition of the king of Sweden. 
Count Rottembourg was returning to Berlin to advance this policy 
there, and De la Marck must keep up a close correspondence with 
him.** 

But in spite of all this the regent was still determined to hold 
firmly to the principles of the Triple Alliance, and would have pre- 
ferred to secure Prussia by admitting her to it. Hence his 
earnest appeals to King George to this end,** appeals echoed 
strongly from Holland. They were vain, for George’s ministers 
argued that such a step would ruin ‘the Plan,’ as they called it, 
the great scheme for extending the Triple Alliance to include the 
emperor, which took form next year under the name of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance. Ifthe king of Prussia were admitted, the emperor, 
they insisted, would stay out.*° 

31 Min. des Aff. Etr., Suéde 138, 139. 

%5 See, for instance, the private letters of Dubois to Robethon, May to July 1717, 
British Museum, Stowe MS. 230. 

86 Thus Bernstorff to Heinsius, 4 June 1717, a draft in his own illegible scrawl 
elucidated for the copyist by Robethon: ‘On nous mande que vous étes surpris de ce 
que le Roy n’a pas consenty encor que l’on recust le Roy de Prusse dans la 3ple All. 


Pour vous en faire conoitre la raison je vous feray souvenir, Monsieur, de ce que vous 
ont dit Myl. Sunderland et M. de Stanhope 4 la Haye du grand projet que 1’on avoit 
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The final outcome, therefore, of the negotiations at Paris, 
watched with suspicion and anxiety at London, Vienna, and 
Copenhagen, was the conclusion at Amsterdam on 15 Aug. of 
a colourless treaty of friendship, which secured indeed the princi- 
pal objects the regent had in view. Its third secret article en- 
gaged the other parties, Russia and Prussia, to admit French 
mediation for the northern peace, France to make no further en- 
gagements with Sweden either for troops or money after the expiry 
of the existing treaty in April 1718. For the rest, the treaties 
of Utrecht and Baden were confirmed, the engagements of other 
treaties, particularly of the Triple Alliance, reserved, and the con- 
clusion of a commercial one arranged for. If anything were done 
to the prejudice of any of the parties the others were to use their 
good offices ; and if these were unsuccessful help was to be given 
in money or troops, whose amount, however, was only to be deter- 
mined if the occasion arose.” 

But one important thing was decided at Paris—namely, that the 
Russian troops should quit Mecklenburg. Whether they had 
stayed on because of the offensive demeanour of King George and 
Bernstorfi, as Peter and his ministers declared, or, as the regent 
said to Stair, that they might be sustained at other people’s ex- 
pense,** their position had become untenable. A further imperial 
protest had issued on 4 March, and Heens at the Hague was in- 
structed in April to make the strongest remonstrances to the tsar 
himself and to his ministers, orders repeated in June, when an 
imperial mandate in the matter went forth to the kings of Great 
Britain and Prussia.** The directors of the circle of Lower Saxony 
had previously been asked what forces they could raise.“’ King 
George actually began to assemble troops in his electorate. His 
council at Hanover on 7 May, while discrediting the likelihood of 
en vue pour la pacification de Europe. Vous jugez bien, Monsieur, que ce projet 
sera par terre dés que l’on voudra mettre dans la dite All. quelque puissance contre le 
gré de l’Empereur et ainsy donner de la jalousie 4 ce prince, au lieu de s’entendre 
avec luy et de se conserver sa confiance. J’ai cru, Monsieur, que vous ne seres pas 
faché de savoir la véritable raison sur cette matiére’ (Stowe MS. 230, f. 129). See 
also the instructions given to Lord Stair on his return to Paris in May 1717 (Record 
Office, France 161). Secretary of State Addison wrote to him on 25 July, o.s., ‘ By 
advices received from Vienna his majesty is informed that the emperor has declared 
he will not come into the alliance, in case the king of Prussia be admitted’ (ibid. 
Foreign Entry Book 29). 

37 Lamberty, x. 109; Flassan (2nd ed.), iv. 459. The latter remarks that it was 
this treaty that brought Russia into the general system of Europe. According to 
Saint-Simon, who relates what Shafirov said to the king of Poland’s envoy, the treaty 
was not concluded at Paris because Knyphausen was not provided with full powers. 


Whitworth received a statement to the same effect late in July (Record Office, 
Holland 256). 

38 «Que le grand projet du Czar étoit d’attraper des subsides ow il les pouvoit 
trouver, et de faire subsister beaucoup des [sic] trouppes au dépens d’autruy’ (Stair 
to Robethon, 5 Oct., Stowe MS. 230, f. 242). 

8° Whitworth, 9 July, loc. cit. © The same, 4 May. 
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a Russian invasion, advised him that the army was ready in every- 
thing except horses, General Bulow on the alert, Ratzeburg safe, 
and arrangements made for exact reports from Wismar, where was 
the real danger.*' The landgrave told Haldane ‘that he was 
ready to declare against the Muscovites in the manner his majesty 
had desired of him by Mr. Eltz . . . and that he could reckon upon 
all the troops he could spare.’ *? An army of 25,000 Danish, Hano- 
verian, and other troops, and a Prussian detachment in addition, 
were talked of.“* Upon the threat of an advance the Russians 
concentrated and entrenched themselves at Gadebusch. But hos- 
tilities were averted by the tsar giving way. His ministers made 
merit of doing so in deference to the instances of the regent and of 
his ally,** declaring also that the further stay of the troops was 
prejudicial rather than advantageous to their master’s interests. 
Before the end of July all were gone excepting some 3,000 men 
left in the service of the duke of Schwerin. Stair was instructed 
to render hearty thanks to the regent for his good offices, and to 
express the hope that the troops in leaving would observe the 
strictest discipline.© Thus ended the Mecklenburg difficulty, at 
least as far as Russia was concerned. As an affair of the empire it 
was continued by further exactions of the duke and insubordination 
of his nobles. An imperial mandate was issued to Hanover and 
Brunswick on 22 Oct. to force obedience to the imperial decrees. 
But the actual execution did not take place till February 1719, nor 
does the matter concern our subject further. 

The negotiations between Hanover and Denmark were con- 
tinued during the summer, and the English treaty as modified 
from Hanover was practically agreed to. But the anxiety of 
Denmark to keep well with Russia and Prussia prevented the 
conclusion of the German treaty. At length it was proposed from 
Hanover that a declaration should be substituted for it, to the 
effect that the king of Denmark, having entered into a treaty with 
the king of England as king, pledged himself likewise to remain 
in close alliance with him as elector, and that if he were attacked in 
his German dominions, or the quiet of the circle of Lower Saxony 
were disturbed, by any one whomsoever, or if such things only 


“| Hanover, Staatsarchiv, Hanover Des. 92, lxviii. 10, a packet containing a great 
number of papers having reference to the Russian occupation of Mecklenburg. 

* Haldane, 17 June. 

8 Lettres Historiques, li. 670. Saint-Simon says that the force was ordered to 
assemble near Lauenburg on 15 June. 

* «Tls eurent l’adresse de faire valoir au régent et au roi d’Angleterre 1’exécution 
d’une résolution que la crainte de se voir tomber une puissante armée sur les bras ne 
leur avait plus permis de différer’ (Saint-Simon ; Torcy to the same effect, ii. 434-6). 
But Droysen, in his essay on the Vienna alliance of 5 Jan. 1719, published in his 
Abhandlungen zur neueren Geschichte, insists that it was Prussian persuasion that 
procured the withdrawal of the troops. 

** Addison, 3 and 9 June, o.s. (Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 29). 
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threatened, the king of Denmark would come to his aid with 
10,000 regular troops, as before; they, if the occasion arose, to 
be reckoned as auxiliaries under the treaty of 1715. But the 
Danes required the substitution of certain words,‘® and Hanover 
would not consent to it. Moreover, George was gravely offended by 
what was happening at Wismar, the demolition of the fortifications 
against his will, and his deprivation even of a share of the artillery 
and munitions of war, and by the outrages committed by the 
Danes on English merchantmen in the Elbe estuary.” General 
Bothmer was told that Denmark desired to remain the friend of 
England, Prussia, and Russia alike. He replied that if this could 
be contrived: the Danish ministers would be very clever, and 
advised his master to declare that if the king of Denmark would 
not sign the declaration everything should be broken off. The 
leaders of the Hanoverian party at the Danish court, Holstein 
and Dewitz, did their best to persuade him of the sincere intentions 
of the king of Denmark ; but he wrote that the ill-intentioned, as he 
called Wibe and Sehestedt and their party, were entirely in the 
hands of Russia and Prussia.** 

However, before the end of the year matters were in better 
train. It was recognised that action in common between England 
and Russia was no longer possible, and by Russia and Denmark 
only possible with the aid of a British fleet. Lord Polwarth could 
report on .20 Nov. that Wibe’s party was. outvoted in the 
council, which had advised the king to do nothing, whether for 
war or peace, except in concert with Great Britain.** This resolu- 
tion, Sunderland wrote in answer, ‘certainly is the wisest they 
could take with regard to their own interest, since I know of no 
other power by which they can expect to be supported.’ And 
when the king of Denmark gave proof of his desire for a good 
understanding by making concessions in respect of the Elbe 
commerce Sunderland wrote that the king ‘was very ready to 
act in concert with him as to the operations of the next year,’ and 
‘they may be satisfied that his majesty will continue to assist them 
with his fleet, as he hath hitherto done.’ *! 


‘6 The words were, in the eventuality named, ‘dass Wir und des Kénigs von 
Gross-Britannien Majestit zu dessen Abkehrung etwas vorzunehmen ndthig 
erachten sollten.’ For this the Danes desired to substitute, ‘dass Wir endlich 
beyderseits zu dessen Abkehrung etwas jedoch ohne Prejudice der gemeinsahmen 
Interesse der gegen Schweden uniirten Puissancen vorzunehmen néthig erachten 
soliten.’ This alteration, Bothmer remarked at the conference on 23 Nov., was 
‘si nerveux’ that it might even prejudice the treaty of 1715. 

* On this subject see the Hamburg and Danish despatches (Record Office, Sept. 
to Nov. 1717, passim). 

‘** Bothmer’s despatches, and rescripts to him, Sept. to Nov. 1717, Hanover, 
Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. 20 a, and Cal. Br. Arch., Des. 24, Denmark 135. 

** But the proposed plan of campaign was still under discussion four days later 
(Polwarth, 27 Nov., enclosing the protocol of a conference on the subject). 

8° 19 Nov., o.s. (Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 5). 5! 13 Dec., 0.3. 
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Peter left Paris on 20 (or 21) June, charmed, according to 
Saint-Simon, with his reception, with the things he had seen and 
the liberty accorded him, and eager to ally himself closely with 
France, the fatal hindrances to which, says the memoir-writer, 
were the interest of England and the private ambition of Dubois. 
He went first by Namur and Liége to Spa, spent four weeks there, 
and arrived at Amsterdam on 2 Aug. Here he found awaiting 
him his old acquaintance Sir John Norris. When he had con- 
sented to remove his troops from Mecklenburg, Stair had been 
instructed to represent the king’s good disposition towards him 
and readiness to concert with him war or peace with Sweden and 
a treaty of commerce. Norris’s mission was the outcome of this.* 
He supped with the tsar and tsaritsa, and next day saw the Russian 
ministers, but formal conferences were deferred till the 6th, when 
Whitworth had joined him from the Hague.** 

Norris was instructed ** to return thanks to the tsar ‘ for the 
manner in which he was pleased to declare himself at Paris on 
account of his troops evacuating the empire,’ and for his overtures 
in regard to a treaty of commerce and other matters. For the 
treaty, an answer to the counter-project delivered to Prince Kurakin 
long before was still awaited. For the war, ‘ you shall let the czar 
know that we are of opinion that the king of Sweden will not be 
brought to have any thought of peace but by pushing on the war 
against him with the utmost vigour and with a perfect harmony.’ 
Was he ready to make any enterprise upon Sweden in this or in 
the next year? For the withdrawal of the troops, ‘we hope and 
expect from his friendship that he will take particular care that 
his troops do not make any more exactions, nor commit any 
disorders, nor use violence upon leaving the country of Mecklen- 
burg, or in passing through any other territories belonging to the 
empire. The king would employ his best offices with the 
emperor for a good understanding with the tsar, which might be 
of great use to the last-named if he would recover from the Porte 
what he had lost by the treaty of the Pruth. Lastly, Norris was 
to inform himself of the tsar’s designs, of the treaties he was 
making, of the condition of his treasury and forces, and of any other 
matters of moment or interest, and to say that the king had 


52 Addison to Stair, 9 June and 11 July, o.s., loc. cit. 

53 Whitworth seems to have doubted the wisdom of this mission. ‘ To hold with the 
hounds or run with the hare is no sure game, and one view or other ought to be quite 
drop’d.’ Such negotiations were sure to leak out. ‘As the Swedish Court has not 
the least inclination to a general peace, wherever they find the advances on one side 
fruitless they will certainly spare no pains, no offers, to make them succeed on the 
other’ (to Tilson, 23 July, loc. cit.) 

54 Original instructions, of date 2 July, o.s., 1717, British Museum, Add. MS. 
21855, f.17. The volume contains the originals of sundry despatches, &c., addressed 
to Norris on this occasion. 
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resolved to send a minister to him at St. Petersburg upon his 
return thither. 

The envoys opened in the sense of these instructions. They 
were answered (1) that the conclusion of a treaty of commerce 
would take time, (2) that the tsar was ready to make peace upon 
conditions, but believed that the king of Sweden would never be 
reduced to such except by force, (3) that he would not take engage- 
ments in regard to Turkey, and (4) that the time of his return 
home was not yet fixed, but would not be long delayed. The 
Russian ministers further asked whether Norris and Whitworth 
were empowered to concert operations for the next year, and on 
being told that they expected overtures on the subject said that 
several plans had already been submitted, and that the tsar wanted 
a formal treaty, so as to avoid ‘the disjointed manner in which the 
allies had hitherto acted.’ 


As far as we can perceive by the several turns in their discourse [the 
Englishmen reported] they will not engage in any real measure before 
they have some formal treaty with his majesty for securing for them the 
advantages which they are to expect by farther enterprises and peace. 


On the 9th another conference took place. The Russians said 
that they could do nothing without the assistance of a fleet, and 
preferred to concert measures with Great Britain separately, as 
other powers would then fall in therewith. They asked for pro- 
posals in writing, but Norris and Whitworth said they could not 
give them, but only listen and report. 

To their formal despatch the envoys added their private re- 
flexions upon the situation. Thedoubt about the issue of the Turkish 
war was likely, they thought, to raise trouble in Spain and Italy, 
and that would turn the ‘league of amity ’ in negotiation between 
France, Russia, and Prussia into an alliance directed against the 
interest of the emperor and the balance of power in Europe. 
France might then help the tsar to retain his conquests in the 
north, in order to secure his support against the empire ; ‘ and, as 
he is at present in possession of the countries from whence we have 
our naval stores, he may in such an intrigue be no small obstacle 
to the motions of the maritime force of England and Holland.’ 
He did not appear to have any particular engagements yet against 
the former, or for a private peace with Sweden, but desired to draw 
Great Britain into the war to secure for himself his conquests, 
offering as the price a treaty of commerce, ‘ which must be preca- 
rious as long as the whole market is in his hands.’ If he could not 
do this he wanted the help of a British fleet while the war lasted, 
which would equally in the end bring about a rupture between 
Great Britain and Sweden. He seemed to have no inclination for 
a general concert for peace, nor for concerting a single effort for 
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one campaign. As a precautionary measure it might be well for 
the king to secure Prussia as well as Denmark. 

In answer to these representations the envoys received further 
instructions. 


The king [Sunderland wrote, 2 Aug., 0.s.] would have you acquaint 
the Russian ministers that, as the king had empowered you to wait on 
the czar, and hear what propositions he had to make in relation to the 
several points contained in your instructions, so his Majesty did expect, 
by what the earl of Stair wrote from France, by the czar’s direction, that 
he would have let you know his thoughts as well with regard to the 
operations of the campaign as to his views concerning peace, and 
particularly with respect to the treaty of commerce, which was a point 
mentioned in a more strong and express manner by the earl of Stair in 
the czar’s name. 


Perhaps the Russian ministers would soon be better prepared 
and disposed to communicate their sentiments, in which case 
Norris and Whitworth should transmit their proposals. Other- 
wise the former need not attend the tsar beyond his stay in 
Holland, but he might let him know that the king would send a 
minister to him at St. Petersburg or elsewhere, being ever desirous 

of his friendship and good correspondence. 

In a second despatch (6 Aug., o.s.) Sunderland asked that the 
plans of campaign submitted in the previous winter might be sent 
again, as they could not be found among the archives, and had 
probably been left at Hanover. In consequence of ‘the seeds of 
new disturbance growing in-several parts’ the king did not think 
that he could send so strong a squadron to the Baltic as heretofore, 
but he would be very glad that any squadron he should send should 
work for the tsar’s interest. But the court of Denmark must be 
consulted as to its operations, there being engagements that it 
should be employed in the defence of that country. His majesty’s 
ministers at Copenhagen would be instructed accordingly, as well 
as he who should be sent to St. Petersburg. 

On 16 Aug. Shafirov expressed the hope that the British 
ministers would receive powers to conclude a treaty before the 
tsar left Holland, which would be in about ten days’ time. 
But no further conferences seem to have been held till the 29th. 
The Russian ministers then complained that Norris and Whitworth 
gave ‘many fair words, but offer’d nothing real or essential.’ The 
tsar, they said, must have a regular engagement as to the number 
of troops and ships and the time and mode of action, as well as an 
assurance that the ships should stay at sea as long as was con- 
venient, and return every year till the end of the war. He had no 
mind to make any engagement with Denmark, as he had found 
that court not to be relied upon. England engaged, Denmark 
could be consulted afterwards. But the British envoys could not 
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admit this. The Russians then asked again that overtures should 
be made to them in writing to furnish the basis of a nego- 
tiation, but this was still refused, on the ground that Great Britain 
was not a principal in the war and that it was only intended to 
hear what the tsar had to propose. But when the Russians offered 
to submit their views upon condition that the British envoys 
should give an answer so far as their instructions allowed, and for 
the rest report to the king, the latter were obliged to give in, in 
order ‘not to give the Czar an immediate distaste, nor any ground 
to heighten unnecessary suspicions ;’ they said, however, that the 
answer must be very general. Shafirov told them ‘that he saw 
there would be no peace till England did come into the war.’ 

The next day, therefore, the Russians handed in the following 
propositions, saying that they had expected from two such dis- 
tinguished ministers a circumstantial proposal for a concert 
against Sweden, and that that king could only be reduced by force 
of arms. They asked that the king of England should promise 
for the next campaign a squadron of not less than fifteen of the 
line, including some first-raters, to join the Russian fleet at Reval 
at the beginning of May and be at the disposal of the tsar. This 
granted, the latter would make a descent upon Sweden in proper 
strength. As the time within which the king of Sweden could be 
reduced was uncertain the British squadron must come year after 
year until that was effected. In return the tsar would give every 
possible facility that he dared towards a treaty of commerce. 
Lastly, the old allies of the north should be invited to join the 
concert. 

The British answer was that the treaty of commerce must be 
put in the forefront, that the propositions should be reported to 
the king, that it was his earnest desire to co-operate with the tsar 
for the removal of obstacles to commerce in the Baltic, and that 
Denmark must be made a principal party in the negotiation. 
Obviously this reply could not satisfy the tsar. It removed all 
prospect of common action between Great Britain and Russia, and 
drove him to prosecute his negotiation with Sweden seriously. 
But Sunderland wrote on 27 Aug., old style— 


His Majesty intirely approves of the reply you made in general terms, 
as being very skilfully turn’d to avoid the snare which the Russians had 
probably laid to get something from you, of which they might make an 
ill use with the other Princes of the North. 


There was evidently no intention, he said, to enter into close 
measures with the king; all that could be done at present was to 
keep on as fair terms with the tsar as possible. The victory of 
Belgrade was very likely to have great influence upon his future 
doings. On 1 Sept. Norris and Whitworth took leave of the tsar, and 
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found him civil but reserved. No business was mentioned, and 
he started the next day on his return homewards.” 

The treaty with France and Prussia had been concluded, as 
has been said, a fortnight before. The British envoys, when they 
went to or left their conferences, would meet Chateauneuf or 
Knyphausen, or both, coming out or going in. These denied 
positively that any treaty was in hand, and the former committed 
the absurdity of maintaining his denial after the regent had 
informed Stair of its signature. He excused himself on the ground 
that the tsar had pledged him to secrecy. But Whitworth was used, 
he said, to untruth from him © and from Knyphausen, digne gendre 
de M. Ilgen, as he calls him. And Sunderland could write that 
the regent’s attitude left the king very easy on the whole affair.*” 
When Chateauneuf was forced to confess to the treaty, he made 
light of it as of little advantage to France, its chief end being to get 
French mediation accepted. We may note thathis conduct, and that 
of other French ministers abroad, was a prime reason for the con- 
tinued English distrust of the regent’s sincerity. Saint-Simon 
names approvingly Rottembourg at Berlin and De la Marck in 
Sweden as working to confound the policy of Hanover.** Whit- 
worth accuses Rottembourg of having been ‘entirely devoted to 
the old French ministry and the Swedish faction.’ *® Elsewhere 
we find Poussin at Hamburg, Besenval at Dresden, Bonac at 
Constantinople, and even D’Iberville in London the subjects of 
similar indictment. According to Stair, Chateauneuf contrecoure le 
Roy en tout a la Haye ; Rottembourg est intime avec Gortz et veut 
le cacher chez luy; De la Marck sollicite la paix particuliére avee 
le Czar; Bonac fomente la guerre du Turc, the most sure way to 
spoil ‘the Plan,’ to say nothing of Poussin and D’Iberville.” The 
regent, he continues,- promised to reprimand and even to recall 
them, and one De Morville was actually named in January to 


replace Chateauneuf, the chief offender, to the great satisfaction 
of the other side. 


55 The above from the despatches to and from Norris and Whitworth, Record 
Office, Foreign Entry Book 122, and Holland 257, and British Museum Add. MS. 
28155. Atf.110 of the lastis the copy of a letter from the tsar to the king of England 
of 20 Aug., containing formal assurances of sincerity. 

56° «Chateauneuf’s conduct is very comical; no one believes him now, and he 
seems to me not to pretend it’ (Whitworth to Tilson, 14 Sept.) 

57 27 Aug. and 3 Sept., o.s. (Foreign Entry Book 82). 

58 «Ts servaient trés utilement l’état de travailler 4 séparer et 4 brouiller cette 
ligue du Nord, si utile & la puissance de l’empereur et de la maison de Hanovre’ 
(vol. xv. ed. 1829, chap. 12). 

8° To Tilson, 23 Nov. 1718 (Record Office, Holland 264). 

®° To Robethon, 20 Oct. 1717, Stowe MS. 230, f. 253. Wiesener writes (ii. 219), 
‘M. d’Iberville, dont Vhostilité et les intrigues jacobites avaient tant irrité le cabinet 
britannique.’ 

*\ The prospect of this was referred to by Sunderland, 8 Oct. o.s., as ‘a new 


confirmation of the Regent’s sincere intentions towards his Majesty.’ And again, 
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It is likely that the parties in the Hague negotiation were the less 
inclined to come to terms in that a favourable prospect of making 
peace with Sweden obtained at the time in either case. When it 
was known that Vellingk had received his full powers an invitation 
was sent to the Holstein minister, Frederick Ernest de Fabrice, 
who had been staying with him for several months, to come to 
England. He was the man who had been so long with Charles 
XII at Bender, and was besides a son of the Hanoverian privy 
councillor Weipart Louis de Fabrice, president of the court 
of appeal at Celle. His visit resulted in the issue of instructions 
to the last-named to treat with Vellingk under arrangements 
calculated to ensure the most absolute secrecy. But of this, and 
of Fabrice’s subsequent mission to Sweden, it will be better to treat 
in another article. On the other hand the full powers sent to Preis 
enabled overtures to be made to Russia. Poniatowski, as soon as 
he heard of Rank’s arrest, had set out for Holland. On his way 
he stopped at Spa, where the tsar was. Hearing of his arrival 
Peter sent to him Kurakin and Erskine to ask whether he had 
powers to treat. He told them that such had been sent to Preis, 
and they assured him of the tsar’s desire to make terms. Then, 
about the time of Peter’s return to Amsterdam,® Kurakin met 
Poniatowski again, but the latter said that, although the full 
powers had been received, Rank’s presence was necessary. On 
2 Aug., as we have seen, Goertz was set free, and went off next 
day to a cousin’s house at Zutphen. He stayed there nearly the 
whole of August, conferring with Preis, Poniatowski, Reventlow, 
and others. It was determined not to wait for Rank’s release, but 
at least to hear what Kurakin and Erskine had to say. 

A conference was, therefore, arranged for 8 Aug. at Amster- 
dam, when Poniatowski and Preis met them at the latter’s lodging. 
Kurakin produced full powers as ambassador extraordinary to the 
Brunswick congress, renewed from year to year for three years, and 
when Preis objected that they did not apply to the present case, he 
was answered that they were only shown as evidence that others 
would be forthcoming if required. Preis then showed his own full 
powers, and, after discussion, Kurakin declared (1) that the tsar 
was ready to make a separate peace with the king of Sweden, and 
preferred his friendship to any convention he could make with the 
king of England, (2) that he was quite willing to include the kings 
14 Jan., 0.s., 1718, Chateauneuf ‘ has all along layn as a load on the Business at the 
Hague, and has been used as a Tool to clog and obstruct every measure that was to 
be taken in pursuance of the engagements of the Triple Allyance.’ Dubois (then in 
London) was to be spoken to about a successor to him being named immediately; it 
was better to have no ambassador of France at the Hague than ‘one that does 
nothing there but mischief’ (Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 82). 

* Preis says that this took place on Peter’s return. But the latter reached 


Amsterdam on 2 Aug., while, according to Whitworth, Poniatowski left that city for 
Arnhem on 31 July. He was certainly with Goertz at Arnhem on 3 Aug. 
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of Prussia and Poland, (3) that umbrage must not be taken at the 
negotiations going on with the king of England, which should be 
broken off if the king of Sweden showed any inclination for peace, 
(4) that a declaration as to terms was earnestly desired from the 
latter within three months, (5) that it was indifferent to the tsar 
whether the Aland islands or another locality in that neighbourhood 
were chosen for a place of conference, provided that secrecy were 
as far as possible observed. Poniatowski then asked that Goertz 
should be allowed to go to Sweden, to report the good dispositions 
of the tsar and bring back a reply by way of Russia, as there were 
obstacles to his getting thither from Holland, and it was agreed 
that he and two persons in his suite should go from Riga. An 
exchange of prisoners was also discussed, and a further meeting 
arranged for the 9th, which took place very privately at night at 
the back of the town hall. Many fair: words were exchanged and a 
Russian pass was given. It seemed, Preis ends, that the tsar 
earnestly desired a separate peace with Sweden. Further inter- 
views took place, at one of which, says Poniatowski, Erskine assured 
him that he had 100,000/. in his hands for Swedish use, and that 
he would do his best to get rid entirely of Shafirov, and of Kurakin 
too, if he could do it sous mains. On 21 Aug. Goertz paid a visit 
to the Loo and met the tsar there, accidentally, he says.* The 
event was at once known, and made a great sensation, being taken as 
a public sign that the tsar intended peace. This was what Goertz 
wanted, for he saw that only the public advertisement of overtures 
for peace could re-establish the financial credit of Sweden.™ 
Poniatowski’s next work was in Paris. Goertz had sent thither 
his confidential secretary, Creutz, to press for payment of the 
88 All this from a despatch of Preis of 12 Aug., printed in Adlersparre’s Hand- 
lingar, v. xxi. In another place (Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens historia, xviii. 
42, 13 Aug.) he expresses surprise at the earnestness of the tsar’s desire to make 
peace, suggesting as reasons the weak state of his health and the trouble with the 
tsarevitch. The latter was indeed seeking an asylum in Sweden (Carlson, p. 114). 
But probably what weighed with Peter most was the exhausting drain of the war 


upon his resources, and the hindrance which it placed in the way of his economic 
schemes (cp. Carlson, p. 109). 

% Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, Appendix xxvi. The letter was from Amster- 
dam, and its date probably 13 Aug. (misprinted 33). Stair wrote on the 18th that 
Poniatowski was then in Paris (Record Office, France 161). 

§ « Ktant allé avant-hier 4 Loo pour m’aboucher avec Monsieur de Dalw. (Baron 
Dalwig, the Hessian minister) et pour faire ma cour & Mad. la Princesse de Frise, le 
Czar y arriva avec toute sa suite.’ He could not help speaking to them. If they 
were sincere in what they said ‘ il ne faut pas douter que nous ne finissons avec eux’ 
(Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, Appendix xxvii. 23 Aug. 1717). But Wich 
(Record Office, Hamburg 35, 7 Jan. 1718) wrote of one Spinola, an Italian, who had 
been ‘ General-Fiscal’ in Russia, and who, he was told, had been previously sent by 
the tsar to Goertz at Zutphen. 

* Thus he wrote of ‘la considération du profit infini, qui résulteroit pour la 
Suéde d’une négotiation de paix générale, entamée publiquement,’ and advised that 
Vellingk and Sparre should be nominated to represent Sweden at a general congress 
(to Miillern, 11 Aug., Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, pp. 248-50). 
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subsidies. He now informed Poniatowski® that D’Huxelles had 
told Creutz that the plan concerted would be punctually adhered to, 
and that Dela Marck had orders to make declarations in accord- 
ance. But, he said, as it was not known whether the king of 
Sweden would agree to it without definite information, it was 
desired that he himself should go to him as soon as possible. 
As only preliminary articles had been proposed, the king could only 
be expected to give adhesion to a peace negotiation in the same 
sense. Poniatowski must persuade D’Huxelles to be good enough 
to inform Goertz exactly of the extent to which the French court 
had penetrated the intentions of all or some of the king’s enemies. 
He should make the most of the secrecy observed in the Hessian 
overtures to England, and should press for the subsidies, D’Huxelles 
having promised every assistance on that head. Itshould be made 
clear to Law, who had undertaken to advance money against good 
security, that if it were necessary to wait till such could be provided 
he would not get so considerable a doucewr as was now offered him. 
The instruction concluded with a discussion on the relations of 
France with England and the argument that it was not to the 
advantage of the former to assist in aggrandising Hanover.” 

Other negotiations of Poniatowski had been with the Prussian 
Knyphausen, and as their result Goertz obtained (though tardily) 
Prussian passports and leave to visit Berlin. The king of Prussia, 
remembering his former conduct, refused to see him himself,” but 
allowed his ministers to do so. Accordingly Goertz met them in 
much privacy at places in the neighbourhood of the capital, and 
not only them, but Count Flemming and other ministers of the king 
of Poland at Gaben and elsewhere.’ As he told the Saxons what 
the Prussians said,’? and the Prussians what the Saxons said, with 
much untruth in either case; as he incited them to combine 
against the tsar, with whom he was known to be in active negotia- 


8 Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, Appendices xi. and xxv., Zutphen, 22 Aug. 1717. 

* Ten per cent., Torcy says (ii. 665). 

*® There is a further letter from Goertz on the same subject, 23 Aug., loc. cit. 
Appendix xxvii. Poniatowski was to tell D’Huxelles of Goertz’s visit to Loo, and of his 
contentment with his experience. He earnestly desired to know whether the marshal 
could give assurance that negotiation with England would be the more profitable. ‘ Si 
je ne recois rien de positif avec le courrier que vous m’envoierez, je tablerai mon plan 1a- 
dessus 4 mon arrivée en Suéde.’ As for the subsidies, his whole financial plan 
depended on them: if the marshal would procure them he could. 

7” He stigmatised him as a ‘fripon,’ but said that he did not mind whether he 
reached his end through him or otherwise (Droysen, p. 208). 

7! Sir Richard Vernon, 18 Sept. foll. (Record Office, Poland 24); Whitworth, 1 Oct. 
(ibid. Holland 258); a fuller account in Heusch’s despatches, Hanover, Staatsarchiv, 
Des. 92, lxviii, 8c. Goertz and Flemming, says Vernon ironically, ‘had a long and 
intimate friendship, which has naturally resulted from the great similitude of their 
tempers and entire sympathy of their dispositions.’ 


72 ¢ Natiirlich damit das néthige sofort nach Wien und London gelange’ (Droysen, 
- 209). 
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tion ; and as Peter and his ministers, coming to Berlin soon after- 
wards, were made acquainted with it all, the principal result of his 
work was to increase the badness of his reputation. This would 
not have mattered had the terms he proposed been acceptable, 
but they included in the case of Prussia cessation of the demolition 
of Wismar, temporary possession only of Stettin in pledge for his 
loan of 8,000,000 crowns, and the recovery of Stralsund.”* Goertz 
only obtained from the king of Prussia immunity from arrest. 
With the king of Poland and the tsar he succeeded better. He 
went on by Breslau to Reval, saw Peter again on the way, and re- 
turned to Sweden with preliminaries for peace in his possession. 
King George would have stopped his passage had he been able. 
In a rescript to General Bothmer at Copenhagen of 14 Sept. 
he stated his belief that De la Marck was really working for a 
separate peace between Sweden, Russia, and Prussia, which would 
result in the spoliation of Denmark. That king, therefore, should 
no longer allow the passage of De la Marck’s letters, and should 
send frigates to help Admiral Byng to intercept Goertz.”* The 
orders sent to Byng were to despatch two frigates to cruise off 
Dantzig and Kénigsberg to look out for him, should he attempt to 
sail thence. Byng accordingly sent two of his fifty-gun ships, the 
‘ Worcester ’ and ‘ Dartmouth,’ which kept watch off that coast for 
some weeks. But they did not catch him; he embarked at Reval, 
was safely landed in Sweden under escort of three Russian galleys, 
and joined the king at Lund at the beginning of December.” 
About the time of Goertz’s interview with the tsar at the Loo 
came the news of the greatest event of the year, Prince Eugene’s 
victory at Belgrade. This was hailed in England with emphatic 


73 « Projet remis par M. le Bn. de Goertz 4 M. le Comte de Rottembourg,’ enclosed 
in the latter’s despatch to De la Marck of 2 Oct. 1717 (Suede 140). There are a 
number of copies in this volume of Goertz’s correspondence of the time with Rottem- 
bourg and Ilgen. ™ Hanover, Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. 8 d. 

7 Sunderland to Byng, 6 Sept., o.s. (Record Office, Treaty Papers 119); Byng, 
1 Oct., o.s.; Vernon, 16 Oct., 11 and 8 Dec.; De la Marck, 3 and 14 Dec. For the 
dates De la Marck gives 23 Nov. for Goertz’s landing and 5 Dec. for his arrival at 
Lund; but Carlson (p. 113) names 22 Nov., o.s., for the latter date, saying that he 
stayed on the way at Upsala and there fully reported to the king. Byng was further 
instructed to look out for the duke of Ormonde and another Jacobite, reported to be 
going to Sweden. The latter was a man who had been in Vienna in the spring under 
the name of O’Brien (Stanhope to Stanyan, 12 March and 2 April, o.s., Record Office, 
Foreign Entry Book 42; British Museum, Stowe MS. 232, ff. 3-6), but who was sup- 
posed to be Walkinshaw of Borrowfield, who had escaped from the Castle of Stirling 
in August 1716 (Stowe MS. 229, ff. 51, 76). Neither ke nor Ormonde crossed, but 
another Jacobite, Jerningham, seems to have done so under the name of Hooker, and 
a fourth, Sir John Stewart, had been already in Sweden, for he was back thence in 
Holland at the beginning of November. Ormonde stayed some months at Mittau on 
the business, for one thing, of obtaining the tsar’s niece, the duchess of Courland, 
for James Edward to wife. As Peter passed that capital at the beginning of October 


Ormonde probably saw him. See on these matters the intercepted Jacobite corre- 
spondence, Stowe MS. 232. 
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expressions of relief, in view of its necessary effect upon politics in 
the north as well as in the south of Europe. Stair could write 
that, but for it, all would have been confusion, but now les projets 
du Nord vont avorter.” He referred, principally, to a prevalent 
idea of an anti-imperial coalition of Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Spain, 
and Turkey. Belgrade checkmated any such plans. The sultan was 
put out of reckoning; Alberoni found enough to do in maintain- 
ing the attack on Italy begun at Cagliari; the king of Prussia had 
to reconsider his position. While continuing his efforts to Have 
part in the prospective Russo-Swedish conferences,” and making 
overtures to Sweden through the usual channels on his own 
account,” he responded to Hanoverian advances in a friendly 
manner.” And, lastly, the tsar in his anxiety for peace consider- 
ably lowered his demands. 

De la Marck’s work in the meantime had little fruit. Charles 
absolutely refused the cession pure et simple of the duchies, and 
declined, the count said, to give up to the king of Prussia any- 
thing at all, professing to take no greater heed of him than 
of the king of Poland, for neither could do him any further 
harm. A list of reasons was sent, for which an arrangement with 
Russia was generally preferred to one with Hanover. The king, 
De la Marck said, was more enraged against the king of England 
than against any other of his enemies. The news of the attack on 
the Swedish frigate had destroyed in a quarter of an hour his work of 
weeks. Nevertheless the regent sent in reply (23 Sept.) the most 
positive orders to the count to persevere on the lines laid down, 
with detailed instructions on the methods he should pursue. The 
essential point was to secure the participation of France and the 
inclusion of Prussia*® in any settlement that should be made. The 
treaty of Amsterdam had prepared the way. The subsidy treaty 
with Sweden could not be renewed, as the king of France must 
maintain complete neutrality, but it might be understood that assist- 
ance in money, without a formal engagement, would not be refused. 

But only continued failure was reported in reply. The idea 
prevailed, De la Marck says, that peace need only be made with 


76 To Robethon, 2 Sept., Stowe MS. 230, f. 211; and so various others elsewhere. 

7 Droysen, p. 211. *8 Carlson, p. 111, note. 

7? Cadogan and Whitworth, 5 Oct.; Stair to Robethon, 12 Oct. (Stowe MS. 230, f. 
249); Torcy, ii. 774-5. A memorial by Bonnet of 26 Nov. expressed the king of 
Prussia’s sincere desire for a restoration of good relations (Hanover, Staatsarchiv, 
loc. cit. 4g). Heusch had written on 3 July (ibid. 8 c), ‘Les bonnes nouvelles 
d’Hongrie et la cordialité avec laquelle le Régent de France a agit [sic] avec le Roy de la 
Grande Bretagne sont un véritable crévecceur pour certaines gens qui font paroistre 
au dehors tout autre chose qu’ils ne sentent au dedans, de sorte que si on venoit & 
quelque conversion, ce ne seroit assurément que par nécessité.’ 

8 *Son intervention étant nécessaire dans les mesures que je me propose de 
prendre pour former dans le Nord des liaisons qui puissent contenir les Puissances qui 
voudroient troubler la paix de l'Europe.’ 
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one, the tsar or the king of England, for the war could then be 
prosecuted against the other members of the league victoriously. 
If Prussia. were to receive any compensation it might be in Poland 
—for instance, by the bishopric of Ermeland, with Elbing—but not 
by any Swedish territory. But the demolition of Wismar had 
aroused special resentment against that power in the king’s mind. 
His repeated absences gravely hindered negotiation.*' Nothing 
would really be decided upon before the return of Goertz, whom, 
it is said in one place, le Roy de Suede attend comme le Messie 
qui doit le délivrer d'une partie de ses peines. The baron was 
believed to have practically arranged terms with the tsar. Unless 
the king of England, it is repeated in every despatch, gave way 
upon the question of the complete cession of the duchies, and that 
quickly, he would find himself anticipated. Gyllenborg had reported 
harmfully of affairs in England, and it was being said that so soon 
as the restrictions on commerce were removed, an immediate 
consequence of peace with Russia, parliament would not grant 
supplies for the despatch of another fleet. An essential preliminary 
to French mediation was its formal aeceptance by King George. 
This had not been done; nay, he had preferred that of the land- 
grave. It was most important to procure a definite declaration 
from him on this head. But here matters remained as in 
August, when Addison had written to Stair (25 July, old style) that 
the king was willing to accept mediation for all matters in dispute 
with Sweden ; but, as he could not 

act in this particular but in concert with the rest of the Allies of the 
Empire, he is of opinion that the only method which the Court of France 
can make use of in order to carry this point will be to induce his Swedish 
Majesty to make it his request that the King of France should be joined 
with the Emperour in the Mediation. 


As to place, as the emperor certainly would not give up Bruns- 
wick, the regent might suggest that as of his own choice. To this 
Stair had replied (13 Aug.) that the regent seemed extremely 
touched by the confidence shown, and had said that the king of 
Sweden desired to have the joint mediation of France and of the 
emperor, and was very well content that Brunswick should be the 
place of congress.*? 

We leave then at the end of 1717 the two principals in the 
war with Sweden scheming to procure terms of peace each for 
himself at the expense of his allies. 

J. F. Cuance. 


5! «T] faut qu’il négotie seul teste a teste avec le Roy de Suédde, il ne peut tirer 
aucun secours de ses ministres, qui n’ont aucun pouvoir et n’osent luy proposer que 
ce qu’ils savent contenter sa passion pour la guerre’ (Campredon, of De la Marck, 
4 Oct. 1717, Min. des Aff. Etr. Suéde 139). 

* Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 29, and France 161. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Burton Abbey Surveys. 


Rankine among the earliest and the most interestiag of the surveys 
of monastic lands, those of the possessions of Burton Abbey, edited 
by General Wrottesley in 1884,' have scarcely received the attention 
they deserve.” 

Before alluding to the points on which their information is of 
value, it is essential to examine the dates to which they have 
hitherto been assigned. The folios on which they are written, we 
learn, have a numbering of their own, ‘and appear to have been 
taken from another book and bound up with the existing cartu- 
lary ;’ but we are not told to what date their handwriting belongs. 
To the two surveys, which I propose to describe as A and B, there 
have been prefixed subsequently, ‘in a hand of the fifteenth century,’ 
headings which state A to have been made ‘tempore Regis Henrici 
primi et Nigelli abbatis ’ (who died in May 1113), and B ‘ tempore 
Regis Henrici primi et Galfridi abbatis anno primo’ (i.e. 1114- 
1115). If these statements were trustworthy, both of these elabo- 
rate surveys were made within a generation of Domesday, which would 
give them a high importance. The editor, while careful to print 
these headings in a separate type, accepts their statements without 
question and dwells on the importance of a survey made as early 
as the days of Abbot Nigel (p. 4). From a careful study of the 
evidence contained in the two surveys themselves and the charters 
printed in the same volume, I have arrived at these conclusions : 

(1) That neither A nor B is so early as the days of Abbot 
Nigel. 

(2) That A is not earlier than B, but rather later. 

(8) That in A there are incorporated portions of a still later 
survey, producing the effect of duplication. 


' In part i. vol. v. of Collections for a History of Staffordshire. The Burton 
cartulary, in which they are contained, was lent to him by Lord Anglesey for the 
purpose. 

? Lused its evidence at the Domesday Commemoration in 1886 (Domesday Studies, 
p. 109), and Dr. Andrews made some use of it in The Old English Manor (1892), but 
the early surveys usually consulted have been those in the Liber Niger of Peter- 
borough and in the Ramsey Abbey records. 
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Let us take these points in succession. The conclusion that 
neither survey is as old as Nigel’s days is based upon the fact that 
we find in both of them tenants holding lands under titles derived 
from Nigel’s successor Geoffrey. At Stretton in Burton, for 
instance, William (of St. Albans) holds in A certain lands (p. 19) 
which had been Gamel’s till Abbot Geoffrey gave them to him on 
Gamel surrendering them ‘ pro redemptione sua et suorum’ (p. 31). 
So, too, Hampton in Blithfield is held by Ralf Fitz Urvoi according 
to A, which adds that Meriet the priest had given it to the abbey 
(p. 20); on p. 82 we discover that Ralf first received this land 
from Abbot Geoffrey. Again, in Wetmoor Ralf Fitz William holds 
half a hide in A p. 20, and on p. 38 we find that he only 
succeeded to it in Abbot Geoffrey’s time. It is clear then that A 
cannot, as alleged, belong to Nigel’s days. 

The next point to be established is that A is later than B. Of 
this there is just sufficient evidence :—- 


Wetmoor. 
B A 
Willelmus de Rolvestona tenet Ralph son of William half a hide 
dimidiam hidam pro vj s., quam for 6s. 6d.* 
adquietat de gilda regis. 


‘ Bersicote’ and Winshill. 
B A 
De hiis adquietat ad gildam Regis Hane terram tenet Johannes 
Mabonus duas partes quasinde pos- filius Maboti pro servitio corporis 
sidet.... Item tenet idem Mabotus sui... in Wineshulla ij b[ovatas] 
[sic] . . . in Wineshullaij bovatas. absque mala quas Mabon tenwit. 


There is no evidence in the opposite direction ; but the names of 
the tenants in the two surveys are so nearly identical that the 
difference of date between them must be very slight. 

The third point is easily proved. Both surveys record Orm 
and Tracemusce as considerable holders of land under the abbot at 
Branstone, but A adds a separate paragraph, which records the 
subsequent fate of their lands. To make the matter clearer, I give 
this separate paragraph by the side of that account which, in the 
text, it follows : 


Tenet Ormus viii bovatas de Terram hujus manerii preter 
warlanda et iiij de inlanda.... lucum et haias et preter terram quae 
Tracemusca ij bovatas de warlanda wit Ormi et preter terram quae fuit 
et iiij acras etc... . Tracemusche, quae omnia retinuit 

Abbas in manu sua, habet Edricus 
m{onachus] ad firmam pro ¢ solidis 


’ This entry is only given thus by the editor. No other holding of half a hide is 
named at Wetmoor, and Ralf son of William is known to have succeeded his father in 
his holding. 


| 
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quoque anno. Terra quae fuit Tracemusce, id est ij bovatae, tenet Her- 
bertus. Terra quae fuit Ormi habent iiij filii eius hoc modo: ‘* Uvietus 
habet ij bovatas pro ij solidis et debet facere consuetudines ceterorum cen- 
sariorum ; Raven et Leysingus habent ceteram terram, id est vi bovatas de 
Warlanda et iiij de Inlanda pro viij sol. etc. 
The ‘Herbert’ who is here recorded to have obtained Trace- 
musce’s land was a nephew of Abbot Geoffrey, who, with the 
nepotism then frequently characteristic of an abbot, subsequently 
added to the gift the land which had been Orm's.’ This illustrates 
the process by which English tenants of monastic lands could be 
ousted by Norman abbots; but, as we are here dealing with the 
question of date, we have to observe that this later entry is still of 
Abbot Geoffrey’s time (1114-1150), and is, indeed, clearly anterior 
to his further gift, as above, of land at Branstone to his nephew 
Herbert. 

A second addition is found on the same page (19) under the 
next manor, Stretton in Burton. I arrange the two passages as 
in the previous instance : 


Gilebertus ij bovatas de warlanda 
et ij de inlanda pro vj solidis. . . . 
Tomas [sic] i domum et i cortilla- 
gium et i acram terrae et i acram 


Item Raven filius Leverici ij 
bovatas de inlanda pro iij solidis et 
debet geldare abbati. Item Algarus 
ij bovatas de warlanda ad opus. 


Has iiij bovatas prius habuit Gile- 
bertus. ... Algarus i domum et i 
cortillagium et i acram prati de 
inlanda ad opus quod prius tenwit 
Tovi [sic] pro xij d.® 


prati de Inlanda pro xij d. 


It will be observed that in both these cases we have a reversion from 
money rent to labour, contrary to the usual development. Another 
and similar addition is found on p. 20, where, after recording the 
terms on which Abbots Bromley was farmed at the time of the 
survey, the MS. proceeds : ‘ Postea tamen hoc dimissum est,’ etc. 

This last point, however, is of small importance. The main 
conclusion on which one has to insist is that neither survey is as 
old as Abbot Nigel’s time, for both of them contain entries which 
must be subsequent to Abbot Geoffrey’s accession (1114). Indeed, 
the occurrence of Andrew as ‘ farmer ’ of Field (p. 21) implies that 
@ survey in which it occurs cannot be earlier than 1116, in which 

‘ IT have had to alter here the editor’s punctuation, which is misleading. The 
names of the three sons prove that this Orm cannot have been, as he suggests (p. 25), 
‘Orm de Okeover ’ (founder of the Okeovers of Okeover). And indeed this Orm is 
distinguished on p. 33 as Orm ‘de Brantiston.’ 

5 *Concessimus Herberto nepoti meo sicut nostro ligio homini terram que fuit 
Ormi de Brantiston sicut eam tenebat quando fuit vivus et mortuus et per idem 
servitium per quod eam ipse Ormus tenuerat’ (p. 33). Herbert attests, in 1133, a 
charter of his uncle, Abbot Geoffrey (Stowe Charter, 103). 


® In B (p. 25) we have this holding entered as ‘ Tovi Turdus i domum et i acram 
prati et i agri pro xij d.’ 
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year he obtained it (p. 84). On the other hand, both the surveys 
are clearly anterior to several acts of Abbot Geoffrey, who died in 
1150, and—as they speak throughout of Robert de Ferrers—to 
Robert’s elevation to an earldom in 1138. I think we may narrow 
the date still further by the help of Stowe Charter 103,’ which 
grants inter alia, in 1183, a house that Frawin had held at Burton ; 
for this house is entered in the A survey as held by Frawin.* We 
thus obtain as a limit of date 1116-1133.° There is, however, one 
more definite note of date, if the passage is correctly printed by 
Shaw from the B survey, viz. : 


Lepsi tenet ij molendina pro L sol., a festo omnium sanctorum primi 
anni Galfridi abbatis usque ad iiij annos, et debet gratis molere fru- 
mentum et brasium dominicum et reddere pisces qui ibi capiuntur et 
molendina tam bona restituere cum novis molis quando deferet, sicut 
erant quum accepit. 


This would make the date of the B survey not later than 1118. 
It is this exceptionally early date that justifies their careful study. 

To determine the exact relationship of the two surveys to one 
another we certainly need a complete text, the editor having cut 
it down in places; the most minute exactitude of transcription is 
also requisite, for much may turn on a figure or a name. I have 
already given my reason for believing A to be slightly later than B, 
but without full texts decisive collation-is impossible. If the 
difference of date is as slight as the personal names imply, it is 
strange that the ‘farms’ of manors are at times, if correctly given, 
considerably higher in A than in B. Some, it is true, are the same 
in both, but that of Abbots Bromley is 5/. as against 3/. 10s., 
that of Willington 51. as against 11. 10s., that of Pillatonhall 
1l. as against 12s., and that of ‘ Potlac,’ apparently, 2/. as against 
4s., and here discrepancies are difficult to explain. 

The existence of two parallel but independent surveys supplies 
us with those variants on the value of which, for interpreting 
Domesday, I have dwelt in Feudal England. Here, for instance, we 


7 Entered in the Burton Cartulary, p. 33. 

® See Shaw’s Staffordshire, vol. i., App. p. i, No. 1, and Facsimiles of Charters 
in the British Museum, i. 18, where, however, the A survey is accepted as of Abbot 
Nigel’s date. 

® It is just possible that the date could be narrowed still further, but the argument 
is somewhat subtle. In the A survey Robert de Ferrers is entered as the holder 
(tenet) of Ticknall, co. Derby, on p. 24, but on p. 19 he appears as its former holder 
(tenebat). If, then, the passage on p. 19, from ‘Item partem luci pertinentem ad 
Brantiston,’ is one of the subsequent additions to that survey (it is not found in the B 
survey), the survey itself can hardly be later than 1127; for that ‘ partem luci’ is— 
though the fact has been overlooked—no other than that ‘quadam parte luci’ which 
is the subject of the ‘ convencio’ in Add. Chart. 2713 (entered on pp. 49-50 of the 
Burton Cartulary). And in Facs.of Charters, in the B. M.i.9 (where the wood is not 
identified), it is shown that the agreement cannot be later than 1127. Therefore, if 
the agreement was subsequent to the A survey, that survey also is not later than 1127. 
In that case this evidence would limit the date of the A survey to 1116-1127. 
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. ae * 


observe at the outset that the rent-paying tenants, the censarii 
of B, are those quae sunt ad malam of A.'° §o also the ora of one 
survey is duly represented by a unit of sixteenpence in the other. 
| But it is only when the text of the surveys is collated with that 
j of the abbots’ charters to their tenants, which follow them in this 
volume, that their value is fully manifest. Among the features of 
interest one notes those leases for lives which occur so often in 


* Domesday entries of monastic lands. But instead of those leases 
4 for three lives which are common in the Great Survey we have 
: here leases for two.'' We have leases by Abbot Geoffrey to Ralf 


son of Orm (of Okeover) ‘et heredi eius,’ William of St. Albans 
‘et heredi eius,’ Godwine ‘ et heredi eius,’ Ralf son of William 
‘et heredi eius,’ &c. Burton Abbey, not being liable to knight 
service, could lease its land for a money rent and for other obliga- 
tions, and was naturally anxious to avoid permanent alienation. 
On the other hand, the lessees were usually anxious to convert 
their tenure into enfeoffment to them and their heirs. Abbot 
| Geoffrey, we have seen, granted land to William de St. Albans 
‘and his heir’; but that heir, Rainald, induced Abbot Bernard 
(1160-1175) to grant that land to himself ‘et heredibus suis,’ to 
be held ‘ hereditario iure.’ §o too, Abbot Nigel granted Okeover 
to Orm ‘and his heir,’ but Orm’s son Ralf obtained from Abbot 
Robert a fresh grant to himself ‘and his heirs.’'? The leases supple- 
ment the surveys’ information by recording the other obligations 
imposed in addition to the money ‘farm.’ Among these was that of 
sepulture, which figures prominently in the Domesday entries of 
the Church of Worcester’s lands and of the bishop of Winchester’s 
Taunton lordship.'* Abbot Nigel (d. 1113), when he granted 
Okeover to Orm for twenty orae a year, stipulated that, Cum autem 
mortuus fuerit, deferre [sic] ad nos se faciet cum tota pecunia sua ad 
sepeliendum. Abbot Geoffrey granted Leigh to Andrew (Orm’s son- 
in-law), stipulating that Cum vero obierit debet dare Ecclesiae, ete., 
totam partem suam de pecunia sua in omnibus rebus cum suo corpore 
sepeliendo honorifice ibi. It was part of the conditions on which 

” For these molmen see English Historical Review, iv. 734, v. 103, vi. 332. 

' The interesting leases printed at the end of the Domesday of St. Paul’s (Camden 
Society) are almost all granted to members of the chapter. But in what appears to be 
the earliest (a.p. 1114) Twyford is granted to Walter de Cranford and his daughter 
Athalais, i.e. for two lives (p. 127). I shall have occasion to refer to this case below. 


The Abingdon leases on the eve of the Conquest were ‘ trium vel duorum vita hominum’ 
Chron. Ab. i. 481). 

General Wrottesley has printed from the cartulary of the Okeovers (now among 
the Wood MSS. in the Bodleian) some interesting grants to Orm and his son Ralf by the 
prior of Tutbury, the earl of Derby, &c., which should be compared with these 
Burton documents (see his ‘Okeovers of Okeover’ in vol. vii. [1904] of Stafford- 
shire Collections, p. 128 et seq.). 

'S Of the dependencies of Taunton we read: ‘ Cum domini de his terris moriuntur, 
in Tantone sepeliuntur ’ (i. 87 b). On fo. 173 ‘sepultura’ is mentioned as due to the 
church of Worcester. 
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Darlaston was obtained from Abbot Geoffrey by Orm of Darlaston 
and his son Robert that Cum vero mortui fuerint deferentur eorum 
corpora sepelienda apud Burtonam et multum honorifice recipientur 
a monachis ; debet autem cum eis afferri et tota pars eorum pecuniae 
quantacunque habuerint et in omnibus rebus et in omnibus locis. 

Escort or riding service was another of the duties exacted from 
the lessees. Robert son of Orm secured from Abbot Geoffrey 
Darlaston to farm at thirty shillings a year,'* 


et per servitia et bonitates quas faciebat pater eius, videlicet debet 
hospitari honorifice Abbatem cum venerit in partes illas, conducere e 
reducere salvo conductu monachos et clientes eorum quando ibunt sive ad 
Cestriam sive ad Wich pro aliquo mercato, etc. 


In the grant to his father Orm the service was thus expressed 
(p. 85) :— 


invenire vel se ipsum vel homines suos ad conducendum ipsum Abbatem 
vel homines eius si necesse fuerit.'® 


When Andrew obtained Leigh from the monks, he engaged 


servire eis servitio proprii corporis et ire in servitium eorum sicut liber 
homo ubi iusserit Abbas vel secum vel sine se. 


The phrase ‘sicut liber homo’ is noteworthy. Horses are not 
actually mentioned save in the grant of a corrody to Rainald of 
St. Albans, the Stretton tenant, in 1166,— 


pro servitio sui corporis prope sive longe cum a nobis ad hoc vocatus 
fuerit . . . . Cum vero contigerit Reginaldum longius [printed longinus] 
ire pro servitio ecclesiae dabimus ei expensas quae ei et armigero suo et 
equis sufficiant. 


But the sumewhat mysterious ‘Radchenistre’ of Domesday, if 
he be indeed connected with riding, appears to be referred to in a 
passage of the B survey, which makes Richard hold at Winshill 5} 
bovates of sokemen’s land, ‘ iij scilicet et dimidiam pro x d. et obolo 
sicut sochemannus et duas quietas sicut Raccheristus ’ (p. 29). 


' This was also to be done in the case of Orm’s wife. A similar provision is 
found in the St. Paul’s lease of Twyford (see p. 279, note 11, above) to a man and his 
daughter: ‘Cum autem alter obierit, corpus suum reddet [sic] sancto Paulo cum 
xx solidis.’ 

‘S It is important to observe that this service of riding or escort does not contain 
here that germ of knight-service which Professor Maitland has endeavoured to detect in 
it (Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 308-9, 160) ; but in the Darlaston confirmation to 
Robert, and in this alone, we find a clause: ‘ Debet etiam servire Ecclesiae fideliter et 
defendere terram monachorum a malefactoribus secundum posse suum.’ His whole 
obligation may well be compared with that of the tenants of a bishop of Constance 
(cited by Professor Maitland from Waitz, Verfassungsgeschichte, v. 293), ‘ ut cum abbate 
equitarent eique domi forisque ministrarent, equos suos tam abbati quam fratribus 
suis, quocumque necesse esset, prestarent, monasterium pro posse suo defensarent.’ 
See also History of English Law, i. 265-6, 269, and Bracton’s Note Book, ii. 579, 


where we read of the Abbess of Barking’s tenants bound to ride with her on her 
manors. 
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Entertainment was another due exacted from the abbot’s lessees. 
Andrew, grantee of Leigh, debet honorifice hospitari Abbatem cum 
ad illas partes venerit. At Pillatonhall Edwin debet honorifice hospitari 
Abbatem et optime procurare de suo quotienscunque Abbas porrex- 
erit in partes illas et voluerit illue divertere. Orm and his son at 
Darlaston debent hospitari Abbatem quando voluerit. The long list of 
dues included aid. At Leigh Andrew debet ei competenter donare de 
suo sicut domino suo cum Abbas opus habuerit. At Pillatonhall, cum 
opus habuerit et rogaverit [| Abbas} auxilium de terra sua et de ceteris 
hominibus suis, ipse quoque Edwinus debet ewm iuvare condecenter 
sicut dominum suum. At Darlaston Orm and his son debent eum 
quvare de suo sicut dominum suum cum opus habuerit, or, as the 
son’s charter expresses it, dare de suo competenti Abbati quando 
requisierit eum Abbas. Lastly, we find relief mentioned in Abbot 
Nigel’s grant of Okeover to Orm, it being stipulated that his son 
shall give pro relevatione ipsius terrae tantum pecuniae quantum nobilis 
homo dare debet pro tali terra.'6 The phrase is noteworthy. 

With suit of court we reach an obligation which is mentioned 
in the surveys as well as in the charters, and which affects not only 
the farmers of manors, but a class below them. When Andrew re- 
ceived Field ‘in feefarm’ in 1116 it was for twenty shillings ‘ et 
pro servitio corporis sui.’ The A survey renders this tenure as 
‘pro xx sol. unoquoque anno et eum solum iudicem invenit ad 
placita Regis in Staffordscira’ (p. 21). A similar equation 
between bodily service and suit of court is found in the grant of 
Hampton to Ralf Fitz Urvoi by Abbot Geoffrey, and in the entry of 
his tenure in A survey 


pro servitio corporis sui, ita scilicet pro servitio corporis sui, ita scilicet 
ut sit ad placita ipsius Abbatis in ut sit ad placita Abbatis in eadem 
Staffordsiria quotienseumque fuerit scyra quotienscumque fuerit ad- 
advenienter submonitus (p. 32). venienter submonitus (p. 20). 


When Ralf Fitz William obtained his half hide in Wetmoor for 
6s. 6d. a year, it was stipulated that ‘ debet esse ad placita eius (i.e. 
Abbatis) in Staffordsiria ubicunque Abbas voluerit si fuerit ad- 
venienter submonitus, nisi forte habeat excusationem necessariam,’ 
etc. (p. 33). At Branstone Orm was bound, among his duties 
for his holding, ‘ ire ad placita et ad comitatus et ad wapentas’ 
(p. 25); when his holding was divided among his sons, two of them, 
apparently, were bound ‘ iread Offelawehundred’ (p. 19) ; but when 
it was subsequently given to Herbert, it was to be held ‘per idem 
servitium per quod ipse Ormus tenuerat’ (p. 33). At Winshill, 
‘ Lepsi,’ whose holding consisted partly of sokemen’s land, ‘ debet 
ire ad placita et ad hundredas et syras et wapentas’’’ (p. 29). At 


16 From the original charter in possession of the Okeovers of Okeover. 
17 Winshill was in Derbyshire, a ‘ wapentake ’ county, but Branstone was not. 
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a later date Abbot Bernard (1160-1175) confirmed John de 
Willington in his holding, inter alia, of seven bovates at Willington 
‘ pro servitio eundi ad comitatum Nottingham et ad Hundredum 
Derbeiae’ (p. 44). When Ralf, son of Orm, obtained a re-grant of 
Okeover from Abbot Robert, it was expressly stipulated 


quod predictus Radulfus et heredes sui debent ad curiam regis ire cum 
Abbate pro negotio domus super expensam Abbatis. Et Radulfus pre- 
dictus et heredes sui ad curiam Abbatis venire debent causa iudicandi 
latronem si sit captus vel causa iudicandi bataille, et ad hoc faciendum 
Radulfus predictus et heredes sui debent racionabiliter summoneri.’® 


This is a noteworthy document. 

The value, on this point, of the Burton evidence lies in its 
record of the actual enfeoffments in which suit of court was the 
service reserved or portion thereof. In The History of English Law 
(i. 522 et seq.) and in Domesday Book and Beyond (p. 140, &¢e.) Pro- 
fessor Maitland has dealt with this subject, relying especially on the 
Ramsey Abbey evidence, which affords an exact parallel to that of 
the Burton documents. Professor Vinogradoff cites similar evidence 
in the Ely Survey of 1277.’* 

It has been shown that the actual money farm received from 
lessees of manors represented in practice only a portion of the 
‘consideration’ for their lease; and this conclusion, we shall 
see, is no less obvious in the case of the rent-paying tenants 
(censarii) on a manor. But a religious house would be in- 
fluenced by yet another ‘ consideration ;’ it was anxious to obtain 
tithes. When Hampton was granted to Ralf Fitz Urvoi, it 
was part of the agreement that he should assign to the abbey 
the tithe on his demesne at Newton and should pay eight 
shillings a year in respect of it. And both surveys record 
that Geoffrey de Clinton paid for Stanton ten shillings a year 
‘et dat decimam eiusdeni terrae,’ it being part of his pactum with 
Abbot Nigel that he should give ‘ omnes decimas de omnibus rebus 
quas habuerit in villa de Stantona, scilicet de illa parte quam ipse 
tenet de Burtona et de alia parte quam ipse tenet de alio domino.’ 
When Geoffrey received ‘ Pothlac’ in feefarm the first item of his 
service was ‘ dare decimam suam atque hominum suorum recte et 
fideliter.” On receiving Field in 1116 Andrew was bound ‘ dare 
ecclesiae et monachis rectam decimam pro anima sua sive in 
frugibus sive in pecoribus, sive in caseis, seu in quibuslibet ceteris 
rebus. Survey A records that Humfrey holds Willington ‘ pro 
decimis omnium rerum eiusdem manerii quae sunt in dominio suo’ 
in addition to his money payment, and that at Pothlac Geoffrey, in 
addition to his rent, ‘ debet dare rectam decimam omnium segetum 


'8 See Villainage in England, pp. 441 et seq., especially p. 444: ‘Johannes. . 
tenet dimidiam hydam terre per servicium sequendi comitatum et hundredum,’ 
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eiusdem manerii’; and survey B shows Willington held by Andrew 
de Cumbrai ‘ pro xxx sol. et pro decima terrae in omnibus rebus ; 
debet etiam dare decimam equarum suarum ubicunque morentur.’ 
This last phrase suggests the equae indomitae of Domesday." 

The abbey’s most usual method of dealing with its manors was 
to grant them out at farm for two lives, sometimes reserving certain 
sources of income, which thus remained extra firmam. But one of 
the convent’s own body might become the farmer, and thus Edric the 
monk *’ occurs in the surveys as farming Winshill for 4/. 10s. a 
year, and also as farming Branstone for 5/. a year, the wood, the 
hays, and certain lands being excepted from hislease. Or again, the 
house might adopt the very interesting course of letting the ‘men’ 
of a manor farm it themselves. Abbots Bromley was thus dealt 
with, and the relative passages in the two surveys are worth giving 
in full : 


A 


Hoc manerium, excepto luco 
quem Abbas retinuit in manu sua, 
habent ad firmam usque ad xx 
annos pro ¢ solidis, Aisculfus pres- 
byter, Godwinus, Bristoaldus, Leu- 


B 


Hoe manerium habent homines 
ad firmam pro lxx sol. in quibus 
computantur vj sol. quos habent de 
decima Neutone..... Silva tota 
est extra firmam. 


ricus et Ormus, neque computantur 
in firma eorum iij sol. de Edrico forestario.*! 


As the amount of the farm varies in these two versions, it is 
possible that a fresh arrangement had been made, but I am disposed 
to think that there is no necessary contradiction between the 
‘homines ’ of the one and the five individuals of the other; for at 
this period it was usual, I take it, to treat certain named individuals 
as personally responsible for the payment on behalf of themselves 
and others. We can identify in the A survey all the five named, 
of whom Aissol the priest held the church and its glebe, and had 
also held thirty acres of Inland ‘antequam esset manerium ad 
firmam,’ while the other four were all rent-paying tenants (censarit) ; 
Godwine and Orm had the two largest holdings on the manor (four 
bovates each), while Bristoald and Leofric were among those who 
had two bovates each. 

The case of Leigh is very singular. Ata later date than that 
of the surveys it was obtained from Abbot Geoffrey by Andrew in 

'® Similarly in the early St. Paul’s lease of Twyford (see p. 279, note 11, above) the 
lessees obtained the land for five shillings a year, ‘et insuper decimaticnem annone 


et ovium et caprarum de ipsa terra.’ 

* He attests a charter of Abbot Geoffrey in 1133, immediately after the prior and 
sub-prior. 

21 Here begins the interesting addition of which I have already spoken: ‘ Postea 
tamen hoc dimissum est de Edrico, et prece eorum concessit eis Abbas hayas et herbam 
earum ad nutrienda pecora sua omnino absque vastatione luci pro x sol. quoque anno 
et pro bonitat[{ibus] equival{entibus] alios x sol., et debent ipsi esse forestarii [i.e. in 
Edric’s place] et custodes silvarum.’ 
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exchange for his tenure of its neighbour Field; but the two surveys 
record its ‘ farm’ thus: 


A B 

Hoc manerium tenent ad firmam Hoc manerium tenet Ormus ad 
Godricus et Wulfricus usque ad firmam pro c sol. usque ad annos 
annos xvj pro c sol. quoque anno, et xvj. 
potest ibi habere Abbas in custodia 
eorum unam herdewicam de quan- 
tiscunque vaccis sibi placuerit ; similiter autem et porcheriam unam sicut 
em. [sic] in conventione ipsorum. ... . Item Edda tenet DapEsLera, 
id est .... ex quibus computantur in firma Godrici et Ulurici xviij sol., 
quia et haec terra ad Legam pertinet. 


Here the ‘farm’ is the same in amount and in duration, but 
the farmer’s name is different; a father had just possibly been 
succeeded by his sons. But what is so singular and puzzling about 
this ‘farm’ is that the ‘conventio’ between Andrew and Abbot 
Geoffrey (p. 34) recites that : 


Concessit ei Abbas, ipsi Andreae et heredi suo, in fedfirmam [sic] illam 
partem Leguae quam prius tenuerat Ebrardus clericus et post ipsum 
Aisulfus presbyter cum hominibus et cum pecunia quam illi acceperant. 


Noting, by the way, the mention here of the stock (pecunia) which 
the farmers took over, we seek to connect with the surveys, or 
with one of them, this mention of the earlier farmers, but we 
cannot do so, though ‘ Aisulf’ the priest seems to be the man who 
occurs at Abbots Bromley. Moreover, Andrew secures Leigh for 
sixty shillings as against a hundred, but owes, on the other hand, 
duties not mentioned in the surveys, viz. ‘the service of his own 
body,’ journeys when required, hospitality to the abbot, aid to the 
abbot, sepulture, and (it is specially mentioned) ‘ prestare quadrigas 
suas et hominem [sic] suorum, sicut ceteri homines de abbatia, ad 
afferendam de luco materiam in fabricam monasterii, etc.’ Lastly, 
matters are further complicated by another, and apparently sub- 
sequent lease from Abbot Geoffrey to Robert son of Uviet of ‘the 
manor of Leigh,’ but ‘ita tamen ut sit quietus a quadrigando 
materiem Ecclesiae sicut prius Lega facere solebat’ (p. 35). The 
‘farm’ was also raised from 3l. to 4l., possibly because the new 
lease included Dodsleigh, which Edda had previously held from the 
abbey for twenty shillings a year, and which he was now to hold 
from Robert. 

Difficult as it is to follow this tangle of leases, we seem to see 
clearly enough that the liegeman (ligius homo) who farmed 
a manor from the abbey had normally to perform certain services 
‘ sicut liber homo’ in addition to the payment of his ‘ farm.’ 

When we turn from these farmers of manors to the class of 
rent-paying tenants (censarii) below them, we again find that 
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such tenants, even if puri censarii,”® had services—more agricultural 
in character—to render in addition to their rent. Such tenants 
might themselves have villeins under them, but their own liability 
remained. These services, which are set out fully in the B survey, 
are ignored in A, and we are thereby once more reminded that 
silence as to such customary dues is not proof of their non- 
existence. At Branstone and Leigh censarii are found holding 
one carucate or eight bovates** each: the former had one such 
tenant, the latter three. 


Branstone. 

Ormus tenet de Warlanda viij 
bovatas et habet vij homines terram 
tenentes, unusquisque j bovatam et 
septimus ij bovatas..... Debet 
ire ad placita et ad comitatus et ad 
wapentas et in exercitus et ubicun- 


Leigh. 

Censarii sunt isti: Aviet tenet j 
carrucatam terrae pro viij sol., et 
ter in XLa prestat aratrum suum 
et ad falcandum j hominem de pro- 
pria domo et j similiter de unaqua- 
quo domo villanorum suorum et ter 


que missus fuerit vel cum Abbate 
vel sine Abbate, et debet iiij perticas 
ad curiam et ij ad lucum, et vadit 
ad cazas quando precipitur, et bis in 
anno prestat aratrum suum, et ter 
in Augusto secat cum omnibus suis. 


in Augusto secat cum suis..... 
Awardus j carucatam pro vj sol. et 
facit predictas consuetudines. Gos- 
fridus j carucatam pro viij sol. cum 
consuetudinibus. 


Then as now, labour at harvest was the important consideration, 
and the rent-paying tenant, who escaped the usual week-work, was 
still liable to that. At Stretton it was his duty ter in Augusto 
secare, at Wetmoor ter in Augusto secare cum omnibus suis, at 
Abbots Bromley the ‘ censarius’ ter in Augusto secat cum omnibus 
suis, and at Appleby also. At Finden (Derbyshire) he had to find 
labour for six days in the harvest-field, one man on the first day, 
two on the second, and his whole household (familiam) on those 
which followed. On this manor he was also called on to lend his 
plough three times a year, in Lent a horse for harrowing, and in 
summer one man ‘ad sarclandum’ and one man for mowing, and 
on one day his cart for carting the lord’shay. He had also to carry 
missatica ubi precipitur. It will be seen therefore that his money 
payment represented only a commutation of the more oppressive 
services.”* 

22 This phrase is met with in the B survey, under Appleby (Warwickshire), where the 
puri censarii are those who hold none of their land ad opus, the puri villani are those 
who so hold all of it, while a third class holds land of both kinds, ‘ et sicut villani et 
sicut censarii.’ 

23 The surveys employ these reckonings interchangeably. 

24 This view is in complete harmony with that expressed in Vinogradoff’s Villain- 
age in England, pp. 183-188 (see especially p. 184). In her monograph on Economic 
Conditions on Ramsey Manors, Miss Neilson writes: ‘Censuarii, too, all the rest of 
whose labour services had been commuted, had still to appear at the boons, in many 


cases at both the ploughing and the harvest boons. Some difference was made, how- 
ever, between the censwarius and the ordinary villain, the villain at the harvest boons 
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The censarius had usually to lend his plough twice a year to 
the lord,” as at Branstone, Stretton, Abbots Bromley, Wetmoor, 
Cauldwell, and Appleby. He had to go where the Abbot bid him 
at Branstone, Wetmoor, Finden, and Appleby, and to attend the 
hunt (vadit ad cazas), when required, at Branstone and at Abbots 
Bromley. This last service is the chace a establie of early charters, 
the stabilitio of Domesday.*® Fence-work was another of the rent- 
paying tenant’s liabilities ; he was responsible for keeping up so 
many perches (1) ad curiam (sometimes ad Burtonam),” (2) ad lucum. 
This service is mentioned at Branstone, Stretton, Wetmoor, 
Abbots Bromley, Winshill, and Appleby at least. Lastly, it should 
be noted that at Winshill (Derbyshire) we find sochemanni 
occurring in addition to censarii.2 They appear to be distinguished 
by payment of heriot,”® while they owe fence-work like the censarii. 
An intermediate class appears here to be formed of those who, 
though not styled sokemen, hold ‘ sokemen’s land,’ terra soche- 
mannorum. 

The distinctive service of the villeins is the labour two days a 
week, but at Stretton (in Burton) and at Wetmoor they were liable 
to ‘all the duties of the Burton villeins,’ save that the latter did 
not pay the (wood-)penny when their carts went into the wood. 
At Abbots Bromley the entry of their duties is exceptionally full ; 
the villein there held the usual two bovates *° ‘ et operatur ij diebus 
in ebdomada et invenit avras ad summagium, et reddit vij d. pro 
falda, et bis arat in anno, et ter secat in Augusto, et facit brasium, 
et vadit ad summagium pro sale et pro pisce, aut reddit ij d. pro 
utroque.’ This should be compared with the services at Burton as 
printed by Shaw: 


Quisque tenet ij bovatas et operatur (?) ij diebus rebd *! (?) et debet in 


worked in the fields with his own hands, whereas the censwarius bore a rod over the 
workers to admonish them that they should work well’ (p. 47). This statement is 
supported by proof from the abbey records, but on the Burton manors the censarii 
seem to be personally liable to work. 

23 From a grant of land at Winshill and Horninglowe by Abbot Geoffrey, in which 
the only reserved service was ‘ quod prestabit aratrum suum semel in hyeme et semel 
in quadragesima,’ we may infer that these were the two occasions. 

26 ‘ Stabilitio venationis’ in Berkshire (i. 56 b), ‘ stabilitio’ in Herefordshire and 
Shropshire (i. 179, 252). These are all due to the king, but in the Boldon Book we 
have the service due to the bishop of Durham, and meet with the same word (magna 
caza) as in the Burton surveys (see the passages collected in Seebohm’s English 
Village Community, p. 71). Compare also, for hunting service to the bishop of Wor- 
cester, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 306. ‘ 

27 As at Abbots Bromley and Appleby. 

28 The full text of the B survey for Winshill is badly needed. 

2° «Cum aliquis horum obierit heredes eorum debebunt xvj sol. de herioto’ (this : 
was 12 orae). 

8° At Winshill (in the A survey) there were four villani plenarii with two bovates 
each, and six villani dimidii with one bovate each. 

81 2 *hebd.’ 
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anno aut equum invenire aut iiij d. reddere propter iter abbatis ad curiam 
et ire pro sale semel et alia vice pro piscibus aut dare ij d. pro utroque 
summagio et j quadrigam lignorum et ij gallinas ad natale, et facit j sex- 
tarium brasii, et dat pasnagium et bis arat in anno, et preter (?) hoc in 
xl™ dim. acram, et a Pentecoste usque ad festum omnium sancto- 
rum mittit animalia sua in faldam domini, et pro unaquaque inl’ get 
[sic] domi invenitj hominem in Augusto ad secandum ; et qui a Pentecoste 
usque ad Aug. vadit ad lucum pro j quadriga debet redd’ ij d. 


In the commutation here quoted we seem to recognise the somewhat 
mysterious fish-penny of Domesday* and early records. The 
‘avras ad summagium,’ which is also mentioned at Leigh, is pro- 
bably explained by the phrase, under Cauldwell, ‘ avras ubicunque 
iubentur ad portandum cibum dominii’ ; the produce of the lord’s 
demesne had to be carted to the abbey. The Leigh villein, 
besides this carting service, ‘ter prestat aratrum ad tremeis et ter 
in Augusto secat cum suis,’ these being the special services from 
which even the ‘ censarius’ was not exempt. 

Of the cotter (cotsetus) one day’s labour a week was as distinc- 
tive as were two of the villein. The cotters’ land (terra cotsetorum) 
was not necessarily held by cotters; at Wetmoor it was held partly 
by censarii, partly by villani, but the geld of its twelve bovates 
went into the abbot’s pouch, ‘ quicumque eam habent, sive villanus, 
sive censarius.’ 

The bovarii, as I have elsewhere shown, had charge of the oxen 
in the lord’s plough-team, half a team to each. At Stretton (in 
Burton), where the lord had two teams, of sixteen oxen between 
them, they are thus carefully entered : 


Quatuor bovarii in Straton ... et unus in Witmere . . . quisque 
habet ij bovatas et iiij acras seminatas pro officio suo, et uxores eorum 
operantur j die ; * acras autem debent reddere seminatas quando deferent 
boves. 


The bovarius had here as large a holding as the villein. 

As the bovarius held pro officio suo, so also could the smith. At 
Stretton, Orm the smith held land ‘ pro xij d. sive pro operatione ij 
aratrorum’; at Little Over the smith held one bovate for doing the 
work on three ploughs, and at Willington one bovate ‘pro officio 
suo.’ ** Other craftsmen are found among the tenants of the abbey ; 
Turold the carpenter appears to have held on the terms ‘ ut faciat 
omnia opera Ecclesiae quae pertinent ad officium suum et de ligno et 
de plumbo’ (p. 24), and Leving the goldsmith, in part consideration 


%2 The Ramsey Abbey evidence, however, appears to prove that this payment was 
made for the purchase, not the carriage, of fish. 

33 This labour of the wife was distinctive of bovarii. 

** Compare the smith’s holding of land pro ferramento carucae or pro officio suo in 
the Boldon Book. 
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for his holding at Stapenhill, plied his art without pay, though 
entitled to his food, for the abbey.™ 

Among the miscellaneous points of interest is the payment of 
salmon in rent. A messuage is held at Derby by the render of a 
salmon on Palm Sunday ; * at Stretton (in Burton) a salmon is part 
of the render for the mills. Manumission is illustrated in the case 
of Gamel, whose land at Stretton was granted to William and 
Rainald of St. Albans by two successive abbots. In the first 
charter we read that ‘ipse Gamel pro redemptione sua et suorum 
exivit, et recessit ab abbate’; in the second, that Gamel ‘ reliquit in 
manu abbatis’ this land, ‘ et ipse Gamel pro redemptione sua et 
suorum exivit et recessit ab abbate et a terra abbatiae solutus et 
quietus ut iret quocunque vellet.’ This is a very noteworthy 
phrase, and one which recalls very forcibly the familiar Domesday 
formulae. Itis to be observed that Gamel’s holding was more than 
twice as large as that of a ‘full villein,’ namely, five bovates and 
nine acres of ‘inland’ as well, and that in the hands of its new 
holder it appears in the survey as only liable to the ordinary duties 
of a rent-paying tenant. 

It would be difficult to find earlier instances of monastic corrodies 
than these Burton records afford; and the conditions of their grant 
are peculiar. When Gamel’s land, surrendered as above, was 
granted to William of St. Albans, William also secured a corrody 
for himself, and his wife if she survived him, which, however, was 
not to pass, as the land would, to his son.*” By a fresh arrange- 
ment in the next generation Abbot Bernard granted to the son, 
in 1166, 


monachatum quando inde voluntatem habuerit et ei licuerit [sic] et 
interim unum corredium, panem videlicet et potum cum generalibus, 
sicut unus de monachis habuerit ; 


with power to assign this corrody when he should be long absent. 
A precisely similar corrody in conjunction with land was granted by 
Abbot Geoffrey to Fromund,** a liegeman of the abbot, who received 
‘ procurationem unius monachi quamdiu vixerit,’ together with land, 
the land alone passing to his heir ‘ excepta procuratione cibi.’ 


8 «Levingus aurifaber tenet iiij bovatas et croftam et molendinum pro xj sol. ij d. 
et operatur opus Monasterii sine mercede ad cibum Abbatis dum operatur,’ &c. (p. 29). 

%° Domesday shows us St. Peter’s, Gloucester, similarly receiving salmon from its 
Gloucester burgesses. 

57 ¢ Concessit etiam ei Abbas procurationem unius monachi in vité sud, et cum 
obierit vel cum monachus factus fuerit, concessit eandem procurationem uxori suae 
Albredae quamdiu et ipsa vivet et legaliter se tenebit.? But the son ‘ non clamet here- 
ditatem in procuratione monachi.’ William actually became a monk, as we learn 
from the Okeover charter, where he appears as such among the witnesses. But 
in the agreement of 1133 (Stowe Charter 103) he attests as Willelmus de Stratona 
(which was his alias) and not yet a monk. 

** He also is a witness to the agreement of 1133 (Stowe Charter 103). 
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The only other point that seems to call for mention is the 
fluctuation of tenure between work (opus) and rent (census), the 
terms being changeable from work to rent, or again from. rent to 
work. 

Looking at the early date of these records of an old English 
house, with English priors,*® and English tenants, we may fairly 
conclude that they illustrate the terms on which its lands were held 
even before the Conquest. J. Horace Rovunp. 


The St. Albans Council of 121 3. 


Rocer or Wenpover' relates that King John, on 21 July 1213, 
the day after his reconciliation with Stephen Langton, issued writs 
for a great council to be held at St. Albans on Aug. 4. The object 
was to obtain an estimate of the losses which the bishops had sus- 
tained during the interdict. For this purpose, if we may believe 
Wendover’s statement, the king ordered the sheriffs to produce 
at St. Albans the reeve and four lawful men from every township 
on the royal demesne. This statement is generally accepted by 
modern writers as correct. Sir James Ramsay, however,’ rejects 
the testimony of Wendover on this point, as on many others. But 
the passage seems to require further explanation ; for although 
Wendover is notoriously careless he seems to be writing in this case 
with a writ of some kind before him. Sir James Ramsay believes 
that he is quoting incorrectly from a later writ, of Aug. 31, printed 
in the new Foedera,’ in which John orders the sheriffs to arrange 
a local inquiry respecting the losses of the bishops. But a com- 
parison of that document with the words of Wendover makes it 
difficult to suppose that the blunder has originated in this way. 
The writ contains no reference to the reeve and four men, nor to a 
council summoned by the king. Some other explanation is needed. 
The clue is afforded by careful attention to the king’s words as 
reported in Wendover :— 


Misit rex literas ad omnes vicecomites regni Angliae praecipiens ut 
de singulis dominicorum suorum villis quatuor legales homines cum 
praeposito apud sanctum Albanum pridie nonas Augusti facerent con- 
venire, ut per illos et alios ministros swos de damnis singulorum episco- 
porum et ablatis certitudinem inquireret et quid singulis deberetur, 


The word illos is generally taken as referring to the jurors: 
but the sheriffs must be meant, for the jurors were not ministri. 


% Swegen and Eadwine occur as priors under Abbots Nigel and Geoffrey. The 
latter was prior in 1133. 

1 Vol. iii. 261, ed. Coxe. * Angevin Empire, p. 442. * Vol. i. p. 114, Record ed. 
VOL. XX.— NO. LXXVIII. U 
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The king proposed to estimate the damages of the bishops by hear- 
ing the reports of sheriffs and other officials. Therefore he did not 
require the presence of the jurors. It would be sufficient for his 
purpose that the sheriffs should interrogate the jurors in the 
shire court. The normal and equitable course would have been 
to empanel juries of inquest from every vill in every hundred; 
but there was an obvious advantage, from the king’s point of view, 
in submitting the question of the damages to juries composed 
exclusively of his own tenants. We need not, therefore, follow Sir 
James Ramsay so far as to deny that jurors were summoned in the 
manner stated by Wendover. We merely contend that they were 
summoned not to St. Albans, but to their respective shire courts. 

It remains to account for Wendover’s statement. The passage 
is reproduced verbatim in Matthew Paris’s Chronica Maiora,‘ 
which represents an earlier manuscript of Wendover than the 
Douce MS. from which Coxe printed his edition. But we have no 
reason to believe that Matthew Paris worked from the autograph 
of his predecessor. It is possible that our two existing texts of 
Wendover are copies of a copy. And the hypothesis of a copyist’s 
error is the simplest way of explaining this passage. We have 
only to suppose that the words apud sanctum Albanum pridie nonas 
Augusti have been inserted in our present text out of their proper 
place, a mistake which might easily arise if they were inserted in 
the autograph as a marginal or interlineal addition. ll difficulty 
would be removed if we read the passage as follows :— 

Ut de singulis dominicorum suorum villis quatuor legales homines 
cum praeposito facerent convenire, ut per illos et alios ministros suos 
apud sanctum Albanum pridie nonas Augusti de damnis singulorum 
episcoporum et ablatis certitudinem inquireret et quid singulis deberetur. 


It might be objected that the transposition makes the clause 
ut... inquireret rather clumsy ; but this is the usual result when 
qualifying clauses are added as an afterthought. 

The council of St. Albans met in due course, though John did 
not return to preside in it. But we only hear of bishops and 
magnates as attending it.° It is impossible that the sheriffs could 
have been ready with their returns by Aug. 4. A comparison of 
Wendover with the Monastic Annals and Sir T. D. Hardy’s Itinerary 
proves that the writs for the council were issued after 18 July. 
John’s orders for the inquest must have been given in the know- 
ledge that they could not be punctually fulfilled. Probably the 
church protested against the use of the demesne tenants as jurors. 
At all events the original plan was soon dropped, and on Aug. 31 
we find John issuing writs for another and more equitable form of 
inquiry. H. W. C. Davis. 


* Vol. ii. 550 (ed. Luard). > Wendover, iii. 262. 
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An Oxfordshire Will of 1230-1231. 


Tue following nuncupative will, which is preserved at Christ 
Church, Oxford, among the charters of Oseney Abbey (St. Mildred, 
26), is of the year 1230 or 1231. The wording of the deed shows 
that it is after the death of John of St. John, miles, which took 
place early in January 1230;' on the other hand it cannot be 
later than 1231, because there are two deeds in the Bodleian ? of the 
year 1281 about a dispute between the respective executors of the 
wills of John of St. John, miles, and John of St. John, clericus. 
In Dugdale’s Baronage an account is given of the family of St. 
John of Stanton, to which the testator belonged. Roger of St. John, 
who died about 1215, had a brother William, a clerk, and at one 
time rector of Great Barton, Oxfordshire :* he was married, and 
no doubt was only in minor orders. He died certainly after 1220, 
leaving a son, John of St. John, who also was a clerk and 
married. H. Satter. 


Testamentum Iohannis de sancto Iohanne clerici cum litteris testimonia- 
libus archidiaconi, qualiter legauit domwui de Osen. tria burgagia in 
Oxon’, scilicet in parochia sancte Mildrithe & sancti Iohannis & sancti 
Petri ad orientem. 


In nomine patris & filii & spiritus sancti, amen. Hoe est testamentum 
Iohannis de sancto Iohanne clerici, conditum in sua libera potestate 
coram Elya sacrista Oseneye & fratre Ada de Berners celerario eiusdem 
domus & Thoma de Merleberge capellano & Petro de Sibbeforde & 
Roberto de Luches & Tilecoc & multis aliis. In primis legat animam 
suam deo & corpus suum terre. Postea constituit ut adquietentur debita 
eius, scilicet Lamberto Cordewanario II solidos, Iohanni Mareschallo xvid., 
Waltero Hiberniensi xiid., lotrici eius viiid., Sigge garcioni eius II solidos, 
Willelmo garcioni eius dimidiam marcam. Postea legat matri sue unum 
burgagium in Oxonia quod est ad corneriam Turoldi, habendum in uita 
sua cum omni iure quod habuit uel habere potuit in eodem hospicio suo : 
ita tamen quod post decessum matris eius, domus Oseneye habeat & 
possideat predictum hospicium cum omni iure eodem. Legat etiam duo 
alia sua burgagia que habuit in Oxonia domui Oseneye cum corpore suo 
cum omni iure quod habuit uel umquam habere potuit in eisdem tene- 
mentis & cum omnibus instrumentis ad predicta tenementa spectantibus. 
Legat etiam coram corpore suo domui Oseneye equum suum cum 
hernesio, ubi sepulturam elegit. Item legat predicatoribus fratribus in 
Oxonia dimidiam marcam & fratribus minoris ordinis dimidiam marcam : 
unum breuiarium quod habet frater Augerus domui de Chaucumbe, unum 
missale domui de Northone: item Thome presbitero II solidos, hospitali 
sancti Iohannis Oxonie xiid. ; cuilibet incluse Oxon’ IId.; item Willelmo 


* Excerpta e rot. finium, vol. i. p. 193. 


* Oseney Charters, 291 and 292 (Catalogue of Charters in the Bodleian 
Library). 


* From charters in the Oseney Cartulary. 
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filio sororis sue unum haubergun; Thome auunculo suo unam ollam 
eream. anulus quem habet Tilecoc acquietetur per manus executorum & 
pro anima eius distribuatur: ciphi & coclearia & huiusmodi utensilia 
acquietentur per matrem eius & ei remaneant. Preterea ad confrariam 
noui operis Osen{eye] unam marcam: totum bladum suum de Bertona‘ 
legat ad debita sua acquietanda & ad testamentum suum complendum : 
et omnia catalla ubicunque sint committit executorum disposicioni pro 
anima eius. Item, magistro Simoni phisico III solidos; item Willelmo 
garcioni eius lintheamina & robam eius. Item, Iohanni Ucche & 
Henrico fratri eius xiid., & unum quarterium bladi; & legat tria 
quarteria bladi, ut per manus matris sue distribuantur pauperibus & 
pontibus in Bertona & in locis proximis; & hec quatuor quarteria 
uel amplius debet ei Andreas rector ecclesie de Wttona,° sicut bene 
nouit Thomas auunculus eius. Item legat quinque marcas quas 
ipsi debet proximo dictus Andreas, & unam marcam quam debet ei 
Godwinus de Withulle garcioni suo Willelmo ad _ peregrinationem 
faciendam, ad quam tenebatur pro se & pro patre suo domino Willelmo 
de sancto Iohanne. Legat etiam totum emolumentum reddituum & 
fructuum prouenientium de terris suis in Oxonia & in Bertona & de 
molendino & mesuagiis, quod ei de iure debebatur post terminum com- 
plete transaccionis inter ipsum & dominum Iohannem de sancto Iohanne 
quondam dominum de Bertona, a quibuscunque fuerint percepti post 
terminum proximo dictum, ut per manus executorum distribuatur pro 
anima eius, sicut uiderint melius expedire. Legat etiam Andree filio eius 
culcitram suam & dublarium: item matri sue unam archam, & Andree 
filio suo unam archam -que est apud Northone. Legat etiam domui 
Oseneye totam terram quam habuit in Bertona & molendinum cum 
mesuagiis & pertinenciis suis cum omnibus cartis & scriptis easdem res 
contingentibus & cum omni iure quod in eisdem rebus habuit uel habere 
potuit ad sustentacionem Andree filii eius.6 Omnes etiam alias suppel- 
lectiles suas & catalla mobilia & immobilia & gladium suum disposicioni 
executorum suorum relinquit pro anima eius. Item Hobekino puero 
camisiam, & Colino braccas. Huius testamenti executores constituit 
cancellarium & decanum Oxonie & Walterum de sancto Egidio, Petrum 
Olyueri, & Petrum de Sibbeforde. Quod si aliquis non potuerit forte se 
intromittere, alii nichilominus testamentum exequantur. Si quid autem 
ex causa racionabili in testamento hoe fuerit emendandum discretioni 
executorum & prouisioni committit.’ 
Attached by a tag of parchment is the following :— 


Uniuersis Christi fidelibus ad quod presens scriptum peruenerit, A. 
archidiaconus Oxon’ salutem in domino sempiternam. Ad uniuersitatis 
uestre noticiam uolumus peruenire, Iohannem de sancto Iohanne clericum 
in ultima uoluntate sua legittime condidisse testamentum, sicut accepimus 
per testes omni exceptione maiores, uiros fide dignos & iuratos, uidelicet 
Elyam sacerdotem sacristam Oseneye, Henricum Huche subdiaconum, & 
Petrum de Sibeforde clericum, qui uiderunt, interfuerunt, & audierunt. 
In cuius [&e.]. Ualete. 

* Great Barton, Oxfordshire, where he had land. 5 Wootton, Oxfordshire. 
® He seems to have died young: nothing more is heard of him. 
7 Of the six seals originally attached five remain, but are only partly legible. 
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The Manuscripts and Date of Marsigho of Padua's 
‘ Defensor Pacts, 


Rrezxer,' who first gave the subject of the date of the Defensor Pacis of 
Marsiglio of Padua a scientific examination, thought that the work 
was probably written in the summer of 1324, and certainly in the 
period between the summer of 1324 and the autumn of 1326. Anote 
found in a Vienna manuscript of the work (H, below), and printed 
in Michael Denis’s Codices Manuscripti Theologici Bibliothecae 
Palatinae Vindobonensis Latini, vol. ii. part i., 1519 (1799), to 
which attention was called in 1879 by Carl Muller,’ states that 
the work was completed on 24 June 1324. 

There are, however, certain passages in the Defensor which put 
the date 1324 in some doubt. The first of these is the use of 
Imperator in the first chapter to describe Louis of Bavaria, who 
was not crowned emperor until 17 Jan. 1328, and who is 
everywhere else in the book spoken of as rex. The second passage 
is as follows :— 


Demum vero suae malitiae aculeum, quem in nocumento et extermina- 
tione credit extremum, foras emittet fortassis, in praedictum principem 
figere credens, blasphemiam videlicet suam quandam, ab ipso vocatam 
sententiam, licet re vera supremam dementiam, qua supradictum 
principem cum adhaerentibus aut obedientibus et faventibus sibi tanquam 
regi pronunciavit haereticos et ecclesiae inimicos sive rebelles suorumque 
temporalium omnium mobilium et immobilium jure privavit, ea quidem 
per jam dictam sententiam indigne vocatam publicando, ipsa quoque 
occupare volentibus et occupantibus concedendo, et hoc licite fieri posse, 
per suas voces atque membranas inscriptas, per se vel pseudo quosdam 
praedicatores alios in omnibus provinciis nunciando, ipsosque rursum 
morte damnando et occidentibus, aut invadentibus, culparum atque 
poenarum omnium, conviliorum, criminum, veniam concedendo, et si 
vivi capiantur ubicunque fuerint in servitutem capientium redigendo.* 


Here, as the text stands, there seems to be a reference to 
John XXII’s bull of 8 April 1327, unless we accept Riezler’s 
emendations of pronuntiabit and privabit in order to agree with 
emittet fortassis.* Moritz Ritter® thought it possible that a work 
was written at Paris and selections from it reached the papal curia 
for the condemnation which was issued 23 Oct. 1327. This 


' Die literarischen Widersacher der Pipste zur Zeit Ludwig des Baiers, Leipzig, 
1874, p. 196. 


* Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern mit der riimischen Kurie. 2 vols. 1879-80. 
Vol. i. p. 368. 

’ Def. Pac., Dictio II., ch. 26, in Goldast, Monarchia s. Romani Imperii, ii. 283, 
lines 45-55, Frankfort, 1614 ; to the pages of which volume future citations refer. 

* Riezler, op. cit. p. 223, note 2. 

5 Reusch, Theolog. Litteraturblatt, 1874, no. 24, col. 559 f.; Historische Zeit- 
schrift, xlii. p. 302 (1879). 
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work, however, he suggests, was not the Defensor, which was the 
work of a single writer, while the work condemned by John XXII 
was written by Marsiglio and John of Jandun, and was only a little 
book—libellus, as the pope calls it. The larger work, the real 
Defensor Pacis, was, according to Ritter, written by Marsiglio alone, 
while he was at the court of Louis of Bavaria, shortly before 
and during the Roman expedition, and while he was strongly under 
the influence of the events occurring in Germany and Italy at the 
time. 

With the hope of throwing some light on these disputed points 
I have examined twenty manuscripts of the Defensor Pacis now 
preserved in libraries in England and on the continent. It seemed 
possible that if the first chapter were added later some manuscripts 
might be found without it, or if it were always there, that at least 
the word Imperator might prove to be an interpolation of a copyist, 
or of an editor of the text. The next point to be considered was 
whether the manuscripts would warrant the substitution of pro- 
nuntiabit and privabit in the passage referred to above. Again it was 
hoped that a careful examination of the various catalogues of 
manuscripts of the libraries of Europe might reveal a new work by 
Marsiglio. 

Of the manuscripts of the Defensor Pacis the six at Paris have 
already been examined and described by Carl Miller in the Gét- 
tingische Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1883.6 He showed that the text as 
printed is not complete, but lacks a small portion of Dictio ITI. 
This portion he published in the same article, so that we now have 
a complete text of the Defensor, though in its present state it is 
very unsatisfactory. Of these six manuscripts only those desig- 
nated by the letters A and C lack the additional portion and end, 
like the edition, with praecludetur ingressus. 


MS. A. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 15690. Parchment. XIVth 
century. Folios 18-106. 1339 inches. 2 columns. Initials 
in colour. Bound in boards covered with green parchment in a 
codex with other miscellaneous works, some of which are on the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers. The codex was formerly in the library 
of the Sorbonne. 

MS. B. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 15869. Paper. XIVth century. 
Folios 1-68. 103x8$ inches. 2 columns. Bound in green 
parchment-covered boards, with a tract entitled De Dominio Civili 
Hominis. From the Sorbonne. 

MS. C. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 14503. Parchment. XIVth 
century. Folios 24-143. 123x9 inches. 2 columns. Initials in 
colour. Bound in parchment-covered boards with other miscellaneous 
works. From the Abbey of Saint Victor. 

MS. D. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 14619. Paper. XVth century. 
Folios 4-121. 11$x8} inches. Initials in colour. Bound in 

6 Pp. 922-925. 
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red morocco with Ockham’s Dialogus and the Articuli erronet Johannis 
Wyclif. Folios 1 and 2 recto are taken up with a table of contents to 
the Defensor beginning ‘ Prima dictio huius libri continet capitula 
19, quorum primum est de,’ ete. This table was added by a corrector 
of the manuscript. From the Abbey of Saint Victor. 

MS. E. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 14620. Parchment. XIVth 
century. Folios 3-137. 12310 inches. 2 columns. Initials in 
colour. Bound in red morocco with Gerson’s Tractatulus de Potestate 
ecclesiastica and the Tractatus de Iwrisdictione ecclesiasticae Potestatis 
of Herveus Natalis. Folios 1 and 2 recto are occupied with a table 
of contents. Almost the whole of folio 3 recto is taken up with an 
elaborate painting in two sections. In the left-hand section is seated the 
emperor, with the sceptre in his left and the orb in his right hand, sur- 
rounded by his councillors and various representatives of the temporal 
power. In the section to the right is seated the pope wearing his crown 
and surrounded by his cardinals and bishops. At the bottom of 
the picture are some men kneeling and in the act of presenting a book 
to some others who are seated on the left. Both the sitting and 
kneeling figures are in academic gowns. The manuscript is from the 
Abbey of Saint Victor. 

MS. F. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 1778. Parchment. XIVth 
century. Folios 194-262. 1249} inches. 2columns. Initials in 
colour. Bound in red morocco, with other miscellaneous works. 


Miller is of the opinion that uncorrected A and D were taken 
from C, but a careful examination has led me to believe that C and 
D were taken from A. 


To these we add a manuscript at Auxerre : 

MS. G. Auxerre, Bibl. de la Ville, Codex 19. Parchment. XIVth 
century. Folios 1-110. 9x63 inches. Initials in colour. This 
manuscript seems to have been taken from MS. A. 


This begins with Desiderabilis debet and ends with praecludetur 
ingressus. The part beginning Quod si tamen’ in chapter 29 of 
Dictio II. and ending ad earum ® in chapter 30 is lacking because 
some leaves have been lost. 


The four manuscripts at Vienna have as yet had no special 
description. 


MS. H. Vienna, Hofbibl., Codex 464. Parchment. XIVth century. 
Folios 1-118 (117). 103x8} inches. 2 columns. Initials in 
colour. Bound with Marsiglio’s De Translatione Imperii and a 
Catalogus Imperatorum. On the inside of the first cover of the 
codex are a few lines with reference to the ownership of the codex in 
1407 by a certain Franciscus de Rozet (?) of Vienna. On the bottom 
edges of the leaves is written ‘Okam.’ Folio 1 and part of folio 2 
recto are taken up with the table of contents. 

MS. I. Vienna, Hofbibl., Codex 809. Parchment. XIVth century. 
Folios 1-122. 8x5 inches. 2 columns. Initials in colour. 


7 Goldast, p. 303, line 21. 8 Ibid. p. 305, line 50. 
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Bound in boards and white leather with Ubertino of Casale’s De 
Paupertate Christi et Apostolorum. On the back of the codex 
‘ Gulielmi Occami’ has been crossed out and ‘ Marsilii de Maynardino’ 
put in its place. Onablank folio at the beginning is written ‘ Martini 
Tissnonensis.’ Folios 1 and 2 recto are taken up with the table of 
contents. 

MS. J. Vienna, Hofbibl., Codex 4516. Paper. XVth century. Folios 
1-87. 8x6 inches. Initials in colour. Bound in boards and 
white leather, with the Trialogus of Wycliffe. On the back of the 
codex is ‘ Guiliemi Occam defensorium.’ On folio 1 verso in the 
margin is written ‘ Incipit Defensor Occam.’ 

MS. K. Vienna, Hofbibl., Codex 5369, Paper. XVth century. Folios 
1-201. 113x88 inches. Folios 1 and 2 are taken up with a 
table of contents. On folio 201 the work is called Defensor Anime 
sew Pacis. Following the ending of the work, ‘fidelium Christiano- 
rum,’ has been written in a different hand ‘ Marsilii de Padua.’ 


Like the more numerous manuscripts at Paris, those at Vienna 
are more complete than the editions, all four ending with fideliwm 
Christianorum. All four are preceded by a table of contents as in 
manuscripts D and E at Paris. There is no doubt but that manu- 
script J is derived from I, and it seems probable that I and K, and 
possibly H, were taken from a common original.° 

Manuscript H is the most interesting because it is at the end 
of this manuscript that the passage occurs on which Miller based 
his conclusion that the work was finished on 24 June 1324. This 
manuscript ends, like the more complete manuscripts, with fidelium 
Christianorum et cetera. Then follows in a different hand : 


Anno trecenteno milleno quarto vigeno 
Defensor est iste perfectus festo Baptiste. 
Tibi laus et gloria Christe. 


Now it is evident that this date may indicate either the time when 
the scribe finished the copy, or the time when the original work 
was completed. It is plain, however, both from its omissions and 
its corrections, that MS. H is not the original draft, but a much 
later copy. If, therefore, we accept quarto vigeno as meaning ‘ 24,’ 
it must refer to the time of the completion of the original work. It 
is on the translation of these words that the whole doubt arises. 
Supposing that the manuscript read quater vigeno, there could be 
little doubt but that ‘80’ (1880) was meant, and that date would 
evidently refer to the time of the completion of the copy by the 


® The manuscript in the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv at Vienna in codex 768, 
which has always been said to be the Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio, is not that work 
but the Octo Quaestiones of Ockham. This is followed immediately by Marsiglio’s 
tract De Translatione Imperii. As there is no indication of this in the manuscript, it 
is very easy to see how the whole work came to be ascribed to Marsiglio, especially if 
we turn to the ending cf the tract De Translatione, which has in the last few lines ‘ ex 
nostro Defensore Pacis,’ &c. 


. 
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scribe ; but quarto cannot possibly stand for quater, for the versifica- 
tion, halting as it is, does not admit of the substitution of the latter 
in its place. There is a bare possibility, though no examples are 
known, that quarto vigeno may be meant for ‘80,’ but the use of 
quarto here instead of quater makes it almost certain that ‘24’ is 
meant, and that therefore the date of 1824 here refers to the com- 
pletion of the original Defensor Pacis, and not to the finishing of 
the copy—manuscript H.'’ Another point which adds to the 
probability of the view that the date here refers to the time of the 
completion of the original work is the form in which the fact is 
mentioned: Defensor est iste perfectus. The usual formula for the 
completion of a mere copy of a work by a scribe is jinito libro or 
jinis libri, and other references are almost invariably to liber. Still 
another point in favour of supposing the expression to refer to the 
time of the completion of the original work is the coincidence of 
June 24 (St. John the Baptist’s Day) with the time when the work 
was completed according to the story of Franciscus of Venice.'' 


The Vatican manuscript (L) is closely allied to H and K, and was 
probably taken from the same original. It has a table of contents 
like D and E, and ends like F. 


MS. L. Rome, Vatican Library, Codex Vaticanus 3974. Parchment. 
Dated April 1401. Folios 1-124. 13x9} inches. 2 columns. 
Bound in red cloth and leather back, with John XXII’s bull Licet 
iuxta doctrinam. On a blank leaf which precedes the work proper the 
Defensor is said to belong to a certain Peter of the Minorite Order. 
A later scribe, misunderstanding this as a claim of authorship, has 
noted the error and on the authority of Laurentius Arretinus ascribed 
the work to Ockham. AA still later scribe denies this and declares 
that Laurentius attributed the work to Marsiglio of Padua. 


An Italian translation of the Defensor made in 1363 from a 
French translation, which has not as yet been found, is at 
Florence : 


MS. M. Florence, Bibl. Laur., Plut. XLIV., Codex XXVI. Paper. XVth 
century. Folios 1-265. 10}x8} inches. For further descrip- 
tion see Bandinus, Catalogus Cod. Bibl. Laur. p. 227, and Scaduto, 
Stato e Chiesa, p. 112. There is no indication in the manuscript 
as to who the translator was. The copyist has in various places 
left dotted spaces for words which he could not make out. 


It is complete with the exception of the table of contents which we 
found in the Vienna and other manuscripts. It begins A tutti 
reamiand ends gienerale concilio de’ fedeli Christiani. The manuscript 
containing selections from this Italian translation, which were 


‘° T am indebted to Dr. Simonsfeld of Munich for the verification of these views, 
and to Mr. Poole of Oxford for calling my attention to the question of metre. 
" See Riezler, op. cit. pp. 36, 37. 
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made for philological purposes and which are in Codex 2197 of 
the Riccardian Library at Florence, does not deserve mention as a 
special manuscript. 

The manuscript at Turin (N) begins and ends like F. It lacks 
the table of contents present in the Vienna manuscript, though a 
summary of the first eight chapters follows the concluding words. 


MS.N. Turin, Bibl. Reale, Codex 121. Parchment, dated 1416. Folios 
1-124, 123x8} inches. 2 columns. Initials in colour. Bound 
with the De Potestate Regia et Papali of John of Paris, two smaller 
tracts on the same subject, some letters of Pierre de la Vigne, and a 
sermon of Nicolas of Oresme. The manuscript is from the Abbey 
of Saint Jacques at Liége. Written by Goffinus de Momalia, canon 
of the church of Saint Denis at Liége. It came into the possession 
of James Erre (?), licenciate in canon and civil law, who sold it in 
1419 for eight French crowns to Philip of Othei, prior of the 
monastery of Saint Jacques in Liége. Prior Philip corrected and 
annotated the manuscript in 1420, evidently making use of another 
copy of the work in the possession of Magister Gerard Rondelli, 
canon of Saint Lambert at Liége, a copy which did not contain the 
summary of the first eight chapters. Gerson is quoted as having 
said of Marsiglio’s work: ‘Est liber mirabiliter bene fundatus. 
Et fuit homo multum peritus in doctrina Aristotelica et etiam in 
theologia et usque ad radicem resolutus quicumque ipsum fecit.’ 


The manuscript at London (O) was originally ascribed to 
Ockham, but afterwards to Marsiglio. It ends with Christianorwm, 
but it lacks the table of contents. 


MS. O. London. Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 10 A. XV. Parchment. 
XIVth century. Folios 8-93. 9x6} inches. Initials in colour. 
Bound with John XXII’s bull Quia vir reprobus and with Ockham’s 
unpublished tract De Imperatorum et Pontificum Potestate. In the 
fifteenth century the book belonged to Magister Thomas Gascoygne, 
who gave it to Lincoln College, Oxford. A sixteenth or seventeenth 
century hand has noted that the editions were defective in not having 
the latter portion of the third part. 


The Bodleian manuscript (P) is also complete. The table of 
contents precedes the work. 

MS. P. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Canon. Misc. 188. Paper. 
XVth century. Folios 1-67. 113x8}inches. 2columns. Bound 
with Marsiglio’s De Translatione Imperii, an anonymous tract en- 
titled Responsiones ad obiecta Papae contra Romanum Imperium, 
and Marsiglio’s tract entitled Defensor Pacis Minor. On these two 
tracts see below, pp. 800 ff., 806. The handwriting is exceedingly 
difficult. 


The Magdalen (Q) and the Caius (R) manuscripts correspond in 
arrangement and completeness to that in the Bodleian, ending 
with Christianorum and having the table of contents at the be- 
ginning. 
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MS. Q. Oxford, Magdalen College, Codex 86. Parchment. XVth 
century. Folios 1-168. 11} x8 inches. Initials in colour. Coxe’s 
catalogue gives the age of this manuscript as of the fourteenth century, 
but on folio 171 recto it is dated 20 Jan. 1415. 

MS. R. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, Codex 577 (511). Parch- 
ment. XIVth century. Folios 1-144. 10}x7 inches. Bound with 
Testamenta Patriarchum and with Duns Scotus’s Swmma Libri 
Physicorum. 


In Bremen there is a summary (8) of the first two books of the 
Defensor Pacis under the title of Excerptum de libro Marsilii de 
Padua. The summary is rather full, the first book having nineteen 
and the second thirty parts, corresponding to the chapters in those 
books in the original work. 

MS. 8. Bremen, Stadtbibliothek, Codex b. 85. Parchment. XIVth 
century. Folios 94-129. 10}x6} inches. Initials in colour. 
Bound with various tracts on the papal and imperial powers, the most 
important for us being the work beginning on folio 156 recto and 
entitled: Responsiones ad illa que contra Imperium opponuntur 
(see MS. P.), and the tracts of Marsiglio and Ockham on divorce. 


A seventeenth manuscript of the Defensor at Hanover scarcely 
deserves mention, because it seems to be nothing more than a 
copy of the edition of the work printed in 1522. 


Turning now to the questions which we hoped to answer by the 
examination of these manuscripts, we find, first, that not one of 
them lacks the first chapter or gives evidence of its having been 
added later; secondly, that the word Imperator invariably appears 
in the first chapter, but in all subsequent chapters the word rez is 
used when reference is made to Louis of Bavaria; thirdly, in all of 
the manuscripts examined pronuntiabit and privabit appear, and not 
pronunciavit and privavit; and fourthly, we make acquaintance with 
a new work of Marsiglio. 

So far, therefore, as our examination goes, no satisfactory 
explanation can be offered for the use of the word Imperator. We 
know that Marsiglio upheld the theory that he who was elected 
king of the Romans had the right to assume the title and the duties 
of emperor without any coronation by the pope. Thus he might 
have addressed Louis as emperor because he was theoretically 
emperor, but this does not at all explain why he should call him 
Imperator in the first chapter of the work and then ever afterwards 
refer to him as rex.’ The most plausible supposition is that the 
first chapter was added after the coronation of Louis as emperor on 
17 Jan. 1328, or else that the word rex was in this particular 
instance changed to Imperator. 

The question as to whether the long passage quoted from 


2 Def. Pac. pp. 283 ff. 
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chapter 26 of Dictio II refers to John’s bull of 8 April 1327 
may be answered absolutely in the negative. The general ap- 
pearance of the future instead of the perfect tense of the verbs 
justifies Riezler’s surmise that Marsiglio was forecasting coming 
events rather than referring to the past. In further support of 
this same contention is the fact that there is no similarity between 
the bull of John above referred to and the passage quoted. If 
Marsiglio had seen the bull, he certainly would not have written 
that the principem cum adhaerentibus aut obedientibus et faventibus 
was condemned in it, for no such words or even ideas occur in the 
bull. 

As to the third point, that there was possibly another work 
smaller than the Defensor Pacis which was condemned by the 
papal curia on 23 Oct. 1827, my researches have only resulted 
in bringing to light an entirely new work of Marsiglio written many 
years later. In view of the other evidence adduced to show that 
the time of the writing of the Defensor Pacis was the summer of 
1824, the libellus referred to by John can scarcely have been 
anything else than the Defensor itself: libellus in the middle ages 
was a word commonly used to designate a book of any size. If 
John, in his letter of condemnation, refers to two men as writing 
the objectionable libellus, there is also sufficient internal evidence 
in the Defensor to show that two men were engaged in the writing 
of it.’* 

The new work of Marsiglio, which is contained in the Bodleian 
MS. (P), is entitled Defensor Pacis Minor. It throws a great deal 
of light on some disputed points in connexion with the history of 
Louis of Bavaria, although it by no means supports Ritter’s theory 
that there was a smaller work written in 1324 which was condemned 
by the pope. It begins on folio 70 verso of the codex, three fourths 
of a column from the top of column 1, with the title in red ink: 


Incipit liber intitulatus Defensor Minor editus magistro Marsilio 
Paduano post Defensorem Pacis Maiorem. 


Then follows the work itself : 


Quoniam autem in prioribus recitavimus libris magistri sententiarum 
intentionem potestatem quandam ligandi atque solvendi sacerdotem 
habere, videlicet peccatores excommunicando et a communicatione tam 
spiritualium quam civilium seu temporalium et ab aliorum fidelium 
consortio praecidendo, quam quidem iurisdictionem appellant, conveni- 
enter utique inquirendum videtur: Quid sit iurisdictio et quot modis 
dicatur, et utrum secundum modum aliquem imperatori, episcopis, sive 
sacerdotibus debeatur. 


lurisdictio ipsa sicut sonat vocabulum est dictio iuris, sive dicere ius ; 


'S Riezler, op. cit. pp. 195 ff.; see also my paper in Amer. Hist. Rev. ii. p. 412. 
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ius autem idem est quod lex. Lex vero duplex est, quaedam divina, 
quaedam humana, et sumenda in ultima et prima significatione sicut 
dictum est in Defensore Pacis distinctione I. c. x. 


So the work continues, referring frequently to the Defensor 
Pacis. Marsiglio cites the work as his own, and in so doing uses 
the first person singular and the first person plural indifferently. 
The work is mainly a reproduction, and to a certain extent an 
expansion, of the arguments concerning the temporal and spiritual 
powers already advanced in the Defensor Pacis Maior. The lan- 
guage and style decidedly point to Marsiglio as the author. 

His object in writing the work and the date of composition are 
not at once evident. On folio 76 recto, near the end of column 1, 
the full purpose of the tract becomes clear, waen Marsiglio proceeds : 


Ceterum ad proposita nobis primum restat inquirere et tractare 
problemata quaedam sive quaesita. Unum quidem utrum masculus et 
femella in humana specie vocati coniuges, seu vir et uxor, quorum 
combinatio matrimonium solet communiter appellari, possuntne tales 
matrimonio combinari propter causas aliquas, et per auctoritatem alicuius 
impediri? Et rursum, si tales iam dicto matrimonio fuerint combinati, 
possint aut debeant propter causas aliquas, et per cuius auctoritatem, 
abinvicem de matrimonio separari? Secundum vero problema huic 
annexum est: An gradus aliquis consanguinitatis qui impediat licitum 
matrimonium per dispensationem possit aut debeat ammoveri. 

Ingredientes itaque ad diffinienda proposita, oportet attendere quod, 
quamvis combinatio masculi cum femella in humana specie naturalis 
sit et ad commixtionem invicem, quemadmodum et animalia reliqua 
naturaliter inclinantur propter generationem et propagationem, et demum 
divinam immortalitatem seu sempiternitatem participandam secundum 
possibilem sibi modum, quemadmodum dictum est instantia naturae, 
tamen quia genus hominum arte vivit et rationibus, iam dictorum 
coniugum et combinatio, certis modis et rationibus fieri et dissolvi, si 
liceat, est et fuit hactenus pluribus regulis seu statutis et aliquibus 
consuetudinibus instituta. Sed quoniam legum et statutorum diversa 
sunt genera sive modi, quorum quidam humani sunt et dicuntur, quidam 
vero divini, quae sectae solent communiter nominari, fuit et est praefata 
combinatio diversimode ac multifarie ordinata; dictarum autem legum, 
quae qualisne differentia sit, quae descriptio, et quoniam secundum ipsas, 
quaedam sunt affirmativa praecepta et quaedam negativa, vocata prohibita, 
et alia neque praecepta affirmativa, neque negativa, nominata permissa, 
quorum etiam descriptio et differentia sufficienter dicta sunt nobis in 
Defensore Pacis divisione 2a. c. 12, et circa [?] principium tractatus huius- 
modi, ommissis tamen ad praesens sermonibus et tractatu de combinatione 
masculi cum femella, matrimonio iam vocato secundum leges reliquas sive 
factas, propositum est nobis tractare praemissa problemata circa matri- 
monium in secta solummodo Christiana et de ipsius dispositione per 
humanas leges atque divinas secundum sectam praedictam. « Nam 
secundum ipsam, tali determinatione completa, potuerunt iam dicta 
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problemata sive quaesita, similiter seu proportionaliter in sectis reliquis 
diffiniri. Resumentes itaque proposita oportet scribere primum quid est 
matrimonium secundum Christianum ritum et estimationem communem. 
Nam matrimonium in sua significatione propria dicitur de combinatione 
masculi cum femella in humana specie facta, per utriusque consensum 
expressum per verba vel indicia de praesenti spontanea, non coactum, et 
in aetate determinata, consensu inquam obligante utrumque coniugum 
ad simul comuniendum et se corporaliter exhibendum ad carnalem 
copulam propter prolis generationem, libidinem extinguendam, cum super 
hoc fuerit alter ab altero debite requisitus, quamdiu vixerint continuo 
duraturum. Sic itaque descripto matrimonio, de ipso cum propositis 
problematibus tractare debentes, propter certitudinem et ampliorem 
evidentiam dicendorum, oportet attendere, quod Christi fideles reguntur 
et vivunt sub duplici lege, humana et divina. 


From quod Christi fideles in the last sentence of our quotation, 
this work is, with slight variations, identical with Marsiglio’s 
tract on divorce as far as tempore ministranda (Goldast, pp. 1386- 
1890). The first paragraph of the tract as printed in Goldast 
and the first words of the second paragraph down to iam dicti 
Doctores do not appear in the manuscript, nor the last two para- 
graphs beginning respectively Ex praedictis and Nos Ludovicus 
(Goldast, p. 1890). In the manuscript the words tempore minis- 
tranda occur near the end of column 1 on folio 78 recto. From 
this point onwards the manuscript continues with a digression 
on the differences and conflicts between human and divine law, 
the use of excommunication, and the consideration of matrimony 
as a human and nota divine institution. At the end of column 2 
on folio 78 verso Marsiglio begins the discussion of the second 
problem which he has set out to solve: 

Post haec autem dicere restat de annexo huic, et iam proposito 
problemate nobis, utrum gradus aliquis affinitatis sanguinis post primos 
parentes impediat matrimonium inter personas licite fieri secundum legem 
divinam aut proveniat impedimentum huiusmodi ab humano legislatore 
sive lege solummodo, demum vero cuius aut quorum sit auctoritas impedi- 
mentum huiusmodi ammovere et de personis inter tales gradus con- 
sanguinitatis contrahere volentibus dispensare, sive penas quas ex hoc 
incurrerent relaxare. 

Nos autem dicamus quod secundum legem antiquam sive mosaicam 
enuntiati sunt sive statuti gradus quidam consanguinitatis matrimonium 
licite fieri prohibentes, ad quorum siquidem observationem minime 
tenentur Christi fideles, praesertim cum talia in lege Christi prohibita 
non existant. Unde Apostolus, Htiam transacto sacerdotio, necesse est 
ut legis translatio fiat; * et rursus, Soluti sumus™ a lege veteri, in 


novitate serviamus illi.'© Secundum autem legem [&c., as printed below, 
p. 804]. 


In the discussion of this topic, which occupies the rest of the 


‘* Hebr. vii. 12. 1S MS. ‘ sunt.’ 16 Rom. vii. 6. 
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work, Marsiglio contends that such matters are a concern of 
human law, and the suspension of any law in regard to marriages 
between relations belongs to the temporal authorities. The work 
ends on the first line of column 1 of folio 79 verso. The last 
paragraph runs: 


Quod autem leges in hoc seculo quasquam coactivas condere sive ferre, 
vel secundum ipsas coactivum iudicium exercere per penam siquidem 
realem aut personalem, arcendo quemquam in hoc seculo, ad aliquod 
agendum vel omittendum ad nullius solius episcopi sive presbyteri aut 
alterius spiritualis ministri, vel ipsorum solius collegii communiter vel 
divisim, auctoritatem sive potestatem pertineat secundum legem divinam, 
seu eius concessione sive praecepto, sed eisdem potius interdicta sint, con- 
silio vel praecepto, et quod factorum auctoritas et coactiva potestas sit 
universitatis civium, aut supremi principis Romanorum Imperatoris vocati 
et per veras rationes humanas et per Sacram Scripturam sive legem 
divinam Christianam, ac dicta sanctorum exponentium ipsam, nec non 
per Cronicas et per approbata historicis evidenter monstratum est in 
Defensore Pacis divisione prima capitulis 12, 18, 15, 17, et in 2a divisione 
eiusdem c. 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 17, 19, 20, 28, 29, 30, quae inspicere poterit is, 
cui cura fuerit, certificari de iam dictis a nobis. De quibus omnibus 
suppositis vel probatis, rememorata et etiam explicata sunt plura in hoc 
tractatu, ex Maiori Pacis Defensore, per necessitatem tam sequentia quam 


deducta, propter quod Defensor Minor deinceps vocabitur tractatus iste. 
Amen. Laus Deo. 


We are now in a position to settle the much vexed question of 
the genuineness of the divorce tract of Marsiglio. Held to be a for- 
gery by Bohmer,” and at first by Riezler,”* there can be no longer 
any doubt but that the words of that tract as it appears in the 
editions of Freher and Goldast were written by Marsiglio. The 
only other manuscript of it (S) gives it in the same form as 
that in which those editors published it; but it has never been 
known that it once formed part of a larger work of Marsiglio called 
the Defensor Pacis Minor. 

The object of Marsiglio in writing the Defensor Pacis Minor is 
not hard to find. At the request of Louis of Bavaria or voluntarily 
he composed this work to give the emperor support in the matter 
of the divorce of Margaret Maultasch, duchess of Carinthia and 
countess of Tyrol, from her husband John, son of the king of 
Bohemia, and of her remarriage to the emperor’s son Louis, 
Margrave of Brandenburg. Beginning with a general considera- 
tion of the papal and imperial powers, Marsiglio gradually brings 
the work to the subjects he has in mind,—divorce and the question 
of dispensation for marriages within prohibited degrees of relation- 
ship. The larger part of the manuscript, on the papal and imperial 

" Regesta Imperii, zweites Erganzungsheft zu den ‘ Regesten Kaiser Ludwigs des 
Baiern,’ p. 345. 

'8 Op. cit. pp. 234 ff. ; See also my paper in the Amer. Hist. Review, ii. p. 412, n. 5. 
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powers, it is not necessary to print, as it appears in substance in 
the Defensor Pacis Maior. The part on divorce is practically all 
contained in the tract on divorce as published by Goldast. The 
portion on dispensation has not as yet been printed, but if we com- 
pare the manuscript with the Forma Dispensationis as it appears 
in Goldast, we observe a striking similarity between the two. 


Goldast, p. 1885. 


Cum gradus affinitatis sanguinis, 
praesertim infra sorores et fratres, 
matrimonium non impediat divinae 
seu Christianae legis statuto aliquo 
vel praecepto ; quemadmodum cer- 
titudinaliter novimus tam per nos 
quam per supradictae legis divinae 
idoneos ac probatos Doctores. Idque 
etiam asserente beato Augustino 
lib. 15 de Civit. Dei, cap. 16, dum de 
talibus affinitatis sanguinis gradibus 
tractans inquit; Quod hoe vide- 
licet matrimonium licitum fieri 
inter affines consanguineos, nec lex 
divina prohibuit, et nondum pro- 
hibuerat lex humana. Quibus 
siquidem verbis duas sententias 
expressit Augustinus: unam vide- 
licet supradictam, Quod lege divina 
legitimum matrimonium fieri non 
est prohibitum inter personas san- 
guinis affinitate coniunctas. Secun- 
dam vero sententiam scire fecit, 
videlicet quod talis prohibitio matri- 
monii inter consanguineos fieri 
habeat auctoritate legislatoris 
humani, aut eius principantis, su- 
premi principis Romanorum. Idem 
quoque concedere atque fateri con- 
venit Romanum episcopum Papam 
vocatum, cum suorum clericorum 
coetu, quos Cardinales appellant, 
veritate cogente. Nam praefatus 
Papa Romanus... 


MS. Canon. f. 79. 


Secundum autem legem Chris- 
tianam nullus gradus affinitatis 
sanguinis praesertim inter sorores 
et fratres matrimonium aliquod 
fieri licite prohibet. Unde Aug. 15. 
li. de Civit. Dei, c. 16, de talibus 
affinitatis sanguinis gradibus trac- 
tans inquit, quod hoe videlicet 
matrimonium licitum fieri inter 
affines consanguineos, nec lex 
divina}® legitimum matrimonium 
fieri non est prohibitum inter per- 
sonas sanguinis affinitate “ con- 
iunctas. Secundam vero senten- 
tiam scire fecit, videlicet quod talis 
prohibitio matrimonii inter con- 
sanguineos fieri habeat auctoritate 
legislatoris humani, aut eius princi- 
pantis supremi, principis scilicet 
Romanorum. Idem quoque con- 
cedere atque fateri convenit 
Romanum episcopum Papam voca- 
tum cum suorum clericorum cetu, 
quos cardinales appellant, veritate 
cogente. Nam praefatus Papa 
Romanus... 


The edition and the manuscript continue in practical agreement 





down to sanguinis affinitate coniunctis, ad Romanum principem 
pertinere (p. 1385, 1. 62, of Goldast’s edition). The manuscript, 
however, instead of ad Romanum principem has ad auctoritatem 
solius legislatoris humani, vel eius auctoritate principantis tantummodo 
pertinere, nequaquam non ad presbyterum sive episcopum quemquam, 


1° The scribe has evidently omitted the words from prohibuit, et to Quod lege divina. 
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etiam Romanum Papam vocatum, communiter aut divisim, ewm 
humani legislatores non sint, inquantum huiusmodi communiter aut 
divisim, nisi fortassis secundum quod pars civilis communitatis 
existunt. Then comes the last paragraph of the work in the 
manuscript, beginning Quod autem leges, and ending Laus Deo, as 
given above (p. 303). 

The close similarity between the two works shows us not only 
Marsiglio’s object in writing his Defensor Pacis Minor, but also the 
date of writing, 1842. H. Theobald* has already advanced the 
opinion that the two documents printed in Goldast and referred to 
by Bohmer were written by Marsiglio and presented to the emperor 
along with the tract on divorce. In my opinion Marsiglio wrote his 
Defensor Pacis Minor in 1342, in order to assist the emperor’s 
contemplated action in the matter of the divorce and dispensation. 
On this work as a basis the emperor then had prepared, by Mar- 
siglio or by another, the two documents on the divorce and the 
dispensation, anda selection made from the Defensor Pacis Minor to 
give support to these. The Bremen manuscript (S, above) would 
seem to indicate that if Louis used these documents and the 
Defensor Pacis Minor as a partisan work for his own defence, he 
chose only that portion which was most suited to his needs, 
omitting altogether the chapter on dispensation as it was largely 
reproduced in the document on the same subject. The opinion I 
have expressed is borne out by the first paragraph of the printed 
text, which begins Ad ampliorem and ends undique seminatas prae- 
fatorum Doctorum sententias sub breviloquio, quantum possunt, huic 
rescripto non inutiliter duximus inferendas ; and by the first words 
of the second paragraph, Dicunt ergo et scribunt seriosius in suis 
tractatibus iam dicti Doctores—neither of which portions appears 
in the manuscript of the Defensor Pacis Minor. The Doctores 
referred to are undoubtedly Marsiglio and Ockham, and possibly 
include others. They are referred to first in the document on 
divorce and then in that on the dispensation. In the latter 
is to be noted particularly the phrase quemadmodum certitudinaliter 
novimus tam per nos quam per supradictae legis divinae idoneos ac 
probatos Doctores which precedes the passage borrowed from Mar- 
siglio’s Defensor Pacis Minor. The absence of the two documents 
in a formal shape from the Defensor Pacis Minor does not tend to 
support the view of Theobald that they were written by Marsiglio 
and presented to the emperor along with his tract. It seems 
more probable that Marsiglio’s Defensor Pacis Minor was written 
first and the documents with selections from the Defensor were 
compiled afterwards. It can scarcely be denied, however, that 
Riezler’s and Bohmer’s contention that the two documents never 
emanated from the chancery of Louis of Bavaria is correct. It 

29 See the Neues Archiv, xxiii. 772 (1898). 
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is doubtful whether Louis ever gave them formal validity by 
issuing them through his regular officers. They were and probably 
remained only an adjunct to a polemical work written in his favour. 
Riezler was wrong, nevertheless, in thinking that the tract itself 
was written in the name of Louis, for our discovery effectively dis- 
proves that. 

The only question now is as to the meaning of Flacius Illyricus’s 
reference to Marsiglio, in his Catalogus Testium Veritatis (lib. 18) : 
Vidi in vetusto quodam codice tractatulum cui nomen Marsilii erat 
adscriptum, in quo probatur, quod potestas coactiva tantum ad im- 
peratorem pertineat. Sed erat nomine Ludovici Caesaris scriptus. 
This may refer to the tract on divorce or to some other work of 
Marsiglio.*! The former is in the name of the emperor and touches 
on potestas coactiva; but it is of course possible that Flacius Illyri- 
cus saw a different tract written on potestas coactiva, and in the 
name of the emperor Louis, which was ascribed to Marsiglio. But 
that the Defensor Pacis Minor was not the work in question is 
obvious, because it is not-written in the name of the emperor. 

In conclusion it may be noticed that the Bodleian manuscript 
with which we have been dealing contains a tract entitled Respon- 
siones ad obiecta Papae contra Romanum Imperium. This appears 
in a manuscript entirely devoted to works by Marsiglio, and 
stands between the De Translatione Imperii, which is not there 
ascribed to him, and his Defensor Pacis Minor. It extends from 
folio 69 verso column 1 to folio 70 versocolumni1. It is undoubtedly 
the same as the tract which appears in the Bremen manuscript (S, 
above) on folio 156 recto and extends to folio 159 recto. In the 
latter the work is entitled Responsiones ad illa que contra Imperium 
opponuntur. At the side in pencil is placed: Apologia Ludovici 
contra Ioannem: XXII. In the Bodleian manuscript the work is 
divided into three parts under the titles of Obiectio prima, Obiectio 
secunda, and Obiectio tercia. The first begins : 


In primis enirh contra nos et imperialem auctoritatem, potestatem, et 
ius imperii allegatur et obiicitur quod potestas et auctoritas imperialis est 
a Papa et quod electus in Regem Romanorum ex sola electione non est 
nec dici potest verus imperator nec habet potestatem, iurisdictionem, et 
auctoritatem antequam inungatur, consecretur, et coronetur a Papa, quia 
ut dicunt tam in temporalibus quam in spiritualibus habet plenitudinem 
potestatis. 


This work is nothing else than Louis of Bavaria’s document 
beginning Fidem Catholicam, which was issued on 6 Aug. 1838. 
Its position in the manuscript makes clear how any reader might 
think that the work was written by Marsiglio. In this copy how- 

2! As an illustration of the way in which works have been wrongly assigned I may 


mention the Vienna manuscript of the Octo Quaestiones of Ockham which is attri- 
buted to Marsiglio. See above, p. 296 n. 9. 
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ever, the scribe evidently did not finish this work, for he put no 
explicit. On comparing the manuscript with the document as 
published by Goldast *? we find that it lacks the introductory para- 
graph and paragraphs 1, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 of the printed text. 
The appearance of the work in the Bremen manuscript, which was 
written before 1860, suggests that the substance of the Fidem Catho- 
licam of Louis was put forth in a separate tract, possibly before, 
but more likely after, the publication of the document. Its author 
may have been any one of the many doctors grouped about Louis 
at this time; possibly Marsiglio, but more probably, as Miller 
supposes,”> Bonagratia of Bergamo. Were it Marsiglio, we should 
have a partial explanation of the statement of Flacius Illyricus 
that he had seen a work on the potestas coactiva ascribed to 
Marsiglio, but written in the name of the emperor. However, 
until the manuscript collections of Europe are better catalogued, 
we shall be unable to decide definitely whether or not there is a 
fourth work written by Marsiglio. James SULLIVAN. 


The Name of Navarino. 


Ever since Hopf published his history of medieval Greece writers 
on that subject have followed his opinion that the name of Navarino 
was derived from the Navarrese Company, which entered the 
Morea in 1381 to support the claims of Jacques de Baux, titular 
emperor of Constantinople and prince of Achaia, and which 
established its headquarters at the classic Pylos. Hopf adduces 
no evidence in support of this derivation, which he thrice repeats,’ 
except that of the French traveller De Caumont, who saw at Pylos 
in 1418 ung chasteau hault sur une montaigne que se nomme chasteau 
Navarres.2. But his opinion, mainly formed in order to controvert 
the anii-Hellenic theory of Fallmerayer, has been followed, also 
without proof, by Hertzberg? Mr. Tozer,‘ and more tentatively 
by Paparregépoulos.6 The name of Navarino, however, seems to 
have existed long before the Navarrese Company ever set foot in 
Greece. Nearly a century earlier a golden bull® of the emperor 
Andrénikos II, dated 1298, confirmed the possessions of the church 
of Monemvasia, among which it specially mentions tv IlvAov, Tov 
kadovpevov ’ABapivov. A little before the date of this imperial 
document (1287-1289) Nicholas II de Saint-Omer, lord of half 


22 Const. Imp. i. 331. %3 Op. cit. ii. 81. 

1 Geschichte Griechenlands vom Beginn des Mittelalters, in Ersch und Gruber’s 
Allgemeine Encyklopddie, \xxxv. 212, 321, lxxxvi. 24. 

* Voyaige d’Oultremer, p. 89. 3 Geschichte Griechenlands, i. 138. 

* Finlay, i. 338, note. 5 ‘Ioropla rod“ EAAnvixod “Eévous, y. 300 (4th ed.) 

® Miklosich und Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, vy. 155-61. 
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Thebes, was bailie of the principality of Achaia for Charles II of 
Naples, and the Greek Chronicle of the Morea’ tells us that éytucev 
To Kaotpov tod ’ABapivov. Now Hopf himself thought that the 
French version of the Chronicle, Le Livre de la Conqueste® (in 
which the above passage runs ferma le chastel de port de Junch), 
was the original of the four editions which we possess. It is 
generally agreed that the French version was written between 1333 
and 1341; but it is by no means certain that the French is the 
original and the Greek a translation ; rather would it appear that 
the Greek was the original, in which case it was composed in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, for the one passage® which 
refers to an event as late as 1388 is regarded as an interpolation by 
the latest editor of the Chronicle, Dr. Schmitt. Even the most 
recent of all the four versions—the Aragonese—was written, as it 
expressly says,'? no later than 1393. Therefore we have every 
reason for regarding the mention of the name ’Afapivos in the 
Greek Chronicle as a second proof that it was in common use long 
before the time of the Navarrese."! 

There are several other passages in which the name occurs, the 
date of which cannot, however, be fixed with certainty. In the 
Synekdemos of Hierokles '* we have three times the phrase Ilvvos, 
» twatpis Néotopos, viv 5 wadeitac ’ABapivos. Now Hierokles 
wrote before 535, but all these three passages occur in the lists of 
towns which have changed their names, and these three lists must 
belong, as Krumbacher points out, to a much later period than the 
main body of the work. The scholiast to Ptolemy '* also makes an 
annotation Ivnos 6 «ai ’ABapivos, and in the Latin manuscripts of 
that passage the rendering is Pylus, qui et Abarmus (sic). 

The alteration of Abarinos into Navarino follows, of course, 
the usual Greek habit of prefixing to the medieval name the last 
letter of the accusative of the article. Thus es tov ’ABapivoy 
becomes NaBapivor, just as eis tiv Iloduw becomes Stambiil, eis 
tas ’A@jvas Satines or Sathines, eis tas OnBas Hstives. The con- 
clusion seems to be that Fallmerayer was right after all when he 
derived the name of Navarino from a settlement of Avars on the 
site of the ancient Pylos.’* The settlement of the Navarrese Com- 
pany there was merely a coincidence. 

* L, 8096. * P, 275. ® L, 8469. 

” P. 160. 

" The form Abarinos does not occur in the French, Italian, and Aragonese 
versions of the Chronicle, because the Franks always called the place port de Junch, 
or Zonklon, from the rushes which grew there—a name very frequent, in a more or 
iess corrupt form, in the Venetian documents of the thirteenth century, e.g. in that 
locus classicus for Frankish names the list of depredations by pirates in Greece 
drawn up in 1278 (Tafel und Thomas, Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, Abth. ii. B. 
xiv. 237). 

2 Pp. 61, 66, 68 (ed. Burckhardt). 

'S Geogr. iii. 16. | Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea, i. 188. 
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It may be added that Abarinus also occurs in a document * of 
Charles I of Naples, dated 1280, as the name of a place in Apulia, 
not apparently Bari. Witi1am Miner. 


Sixteenth-Century Maps of Ireland. 


Tue following is a catalogue of maps of Ireland and parts thereof in 
the sixteenth century, printed and in manuscript, preserved in 
the British Museum, the Public Record Office, the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and elsewhere :— 

1. British Museum, Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 21, described in 
the official catalogue as ‘a coloured map of Ireland, which is repre- 
sented as of quadrangular form, very rudely drawn on vellum, with 
buildings to mark the site of the principal places, executed temp. 
Henry VII1: 26x19 inches.’ This map, the first we possess of 
Ireland, is interesting chiefly as showing no influence of any of the 
numerous fifteenth-century ‘reconstructions’ of Ptolemy’s geo- 
graphy, nor of the Topographia of Giraldus Cambrensis. There is 
no evidence, external or internal, as to the author of it; but the 
striking omission of St. Patrick’s purgatory in it, the dispropor- 
tionate space assigned to the district between Dublin and Carrick- 
fergus along the coast, and the extraordinary length of the river 
Boyne between Drogheda and Trim lead naturally to the conclusion 
that it is the work of some one better acquainted with the English 
pale than with the rest of Ireland. The mention of Portlester as 
belonging to the earl of Kildare would fix the date of it not later 
than 1538. It is instructive mainly as bringing vividly before us 
how vague and meagre the geographical knowledge respecting 
Ireland was at the time when Henry VIII was meditating the 
‘recovery’ of the country. 

2. In 1558 there was published at Rome, under the title 
Britanniae insulae quae nune Angliae et Scotiae regna continet cum 
Hibernia adiacente Nova Descriptio, a set of maps of the British 
Isles. To that of Ireland is appended the following description :— 


Hibernia insula in Oceano inter Britafiiam & Hispim sita, a 
circio in euro austrum protenditur, longitudine milliaria 260, latitudine 
100. Ab ortu Britaiiiam a meridie Galliam, ab occidente et septem- 
trione, Oceanum infinitum habet, forma oblonga, ovo non dissimilis. In 
regiones quatuor dividitur, pars enim quae ad orientem est Angliae prox- 
ima Laginia dicitur, quae Gallicum prospicit littus Momonia, occidentalé 
parté Cojiacid, septemtrionalem Hultonia vocit, Laginid a Connacia 
separat Suirus flu. ab Hultonia Boidus, Momonia a Connacia discriminat 
Sineus. Maxima insulae partem tenet Anglus, reliqua 4 Regulis guber- 
natur. Epaitus habet 50 Qiim primus est Armacanus. Coeli mira 


‘5 Buchon, Nowvelles Recherches, wu. i. 332. 
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téperies, nihil venenatii gignit, nec aliunde importatum nutrit. Gens 
moribus incultior, bello, latrociniis et musica gaudet. 

This (so far as I am aware) the first printed map of Ireland seems 
to have owed its origin to that general desire for a more accurate 
knowledge of the countries of the world which the discoveries 
of Cabot and Columbus had awakened. The author of it was ap- 
parently one Sebastiano de Ré, who in a note appended to his 
description of England and Scotland acknowledges his indebtedness 
to assistance given him by Englishmen in Rome. But so far as 
the map of Ireland is concerned it is clear that it is based almost 
entirely on the Topographia of Giraldus Cambrensis. The merits 
and demerits of Giraldus’s work are so well known that it is un- 
necessary to discuss the value of a map in which the latter are 
more emphasised than the former. Nevertheless, out of date and 
incorrect though it was, so utterly removed was Ireland from the 
ken of European geographers that for years it underwent hardly 
any alteration and was servilely copied by other map-makers of the 
period, as, e.g., by Bolognino Zaltieri, who published an enlarged 
copy of it at Rome in 1560 and another at Venice in 1565. A 
third copy occurs in an atlas bearing the title Civitatum aliquot 
insigniorum et locorum, magis munitorum exacta delineatio, cum addi- 
tione aliquot Insularum principalium (Venetiis, 1568. Ferrandi 
Bertelli formis). 

8. Public Record Office, i. 5, assigned by the’ editor of the 
Calendar of Irish State Papers: to the year 1558, is a slight 
pencilled sketch, partly inked over, on paper, in size 21 x 16 inches. 
Accepting the date as approximately correct it would appear that 
the map is a copy in pencil outline of the Nova Descriptio of Sebas- 
tiano de Ré. The inking over has been carelessly done both as to 
the coast line and the rivers inserted. The places (of which there 
are comparatively few) are not always correctly marked, as, e.g., 
Galway, situated on the south side of the bay in co. Clare. Its 
value, except as a tentative effort in a right direction, is not great, 
and perhaps the chief interest it possesses arises from the fact that 
it has evidently been used by Sir William Cecil. 

4, P. R.O. i. 1, Hibernia: Insula non procul ab Anglia velgare 
Hirlandia vocata, 1567, 21 x 16 inches, is a carefully drawn map 
and shows a decided improvement, both as regards general outline 
and detail, on anything which had up to that time been attempted. 
From its appearance and the prominence given to St. Patrick’s 
purgatory one is led to conclude that it was based on some printed 
map of the Italian school above referred to; but the compiler (for 
there can be little doubt that it is a mere compilation) was 
evidently better informed as to the contour of the island, especially 
on the north ‘and west coasts, than any of his predecessors. The 
t Vol. i. p. 152. 
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map contains numerous additions by Cecil, more particularly in the 
north-eastern corner of it. Ofthe author (if the name ‘Jo: goghe,’ 
in the right-hand bottom corner, represents the author) I have been 
unable to discover anything definite. Goghe, or Gough, seems to 
have been a fairly common name in Dublin. In 1542 we hear? 
of the submission of Con O’Neile, ‘imprinted in black letter by 
Richard Lant, for John Gough,’ and in 1576 a Sir John Goughe 
was mayor of Dublin. The map (recently removed from the 
volume in which it was originally placed to the museum of the 
Public Record Office) has been reproduced in the printed State 
Papers of Henry VIII.’ 

5. British Museum, Cotton MS., Domitian, xviii. ff. 101, 103. 
This map, 16 x 11 inches, extending over two contiguous sheets of 
middle-sized quarto, occurs in a volume formerly belonging to 
Laurence Nowell, dean of Lichfield, sometime tutor to Richard de 
Vere, earl of Oxford, and a well known antiquary, who has naturally 
been credited with its authorship. Subsequently the volume 
passed into the possession of his friend and pupil William 
Lambarde, and on f. 92b occurs this note, which is hard to 
reconcile with the usually accepted date of Nowell’s death in 1576: 
‘fowr maps of the world writté in fair leaves that stoode heare I 
gave to Mr. Adri&é Stockes, a good friend to Mr. Noel, whilst he 
lyued. W. L. 1574.’ The contents of the volume are of a miscel- 
laneous character,‘ but the part we are here concerned with is 
devoted to a description of Ireland, consisting of an abstract of 
Flattisbury’s Annals, ‘An Abbreuiate of the gettiz of Ireland 
and of the decaye of the same,’ and ‘A Description of the power 
of Irishmen.’ Like many Englishmen of the time Nowell was 
interested in collecting information about Ireland, and the map in 
question was evidently designed by him to illustrate his subject. 
It is a mere compilation, based, probably, on some printed map and 
his own studies, showing a striking resemblance in some respects to 
no. 4; but it is interesting as a carefully drawn réswmé of geo- 
graphical knowledge respecting Ireland about 1570-2. A similar 
but smaller map, 8 x 54 inches, occurs in the same volume, f. 97. 
Both have been admirably reproduced on one sheet by the 
Ordnance Survey commissioners. 

6. In 1572 Abraham Ortelius included in the second edition of 
his Theatrwm Orbis Terrarum, published at Antwerp, a map entitled 
Eryn. Hiberniae Britannicae Insulae, Nora Descriptio. Irlandt. 
As a piece of cartography it does not show any marked advance on 
the Nova Descriptio of Sebastiano de Ré. St. Patrick’s purgatory 
and quotations out of Giraldus Cambrensis still figure largely on it, 
filling up the vacant spaces in Ulster and Connaught ; but the note, 


2 Cal. State Papers, Ireland, i. 64. § Vol. ii. pt. iii. 
* Cf. Dict. of Nat. Biog. xli. 251. 
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Hane insulae partem Anglis incolendam dedit Elisabetha, Angliae 
regina ; Coloniaque ducta est Dito Smetho equite aurato 1572, placed 
opposite co. Down, shows that the author was in correspondence 
with some one in England (perhaps Daniel Rogers), who kept him 
informed of current events. Though extremely defective the map 
long continued a standard authority, and as such is inserted in a copy 
of Sir John Perrot’s proposals for Ireland in 1581 (Sloane MS. 2200). 
Ortelius apparently visited Ireland with his cousin Van Meteren in 
1577,° but to the end he introduced no alterations into his map. 

7. B. M., Rot. Cotton. xiii. 42, is a coloured but very much 
faded map of Ireland, 46x28 inches. It has suffered greatly 
from rain or damp, both colouring and names being in parts 
entirely washed away and the remainder so obliterated as to be 
hardly legible. Its great size, bad condition, and the awkward way 
it has been joined together and rolled render proper study of it 
difficult. Its ascription by the official catalogue to Nowell is no 
doubt a mistake, for though it may with almost certainty be 
assigned to the same period, 1572 or thereabouts, it is the work, 
though incomplete, of a genuine map-maker, and in the absence of 
any external evidence may conjecturally be ascribed to Robert 
Lythe, of whom more presently. 

8. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 2,° is a map of Ireland, 23 x 
18 inches, laid down in colours on vellum. For completeness, 
accuracy, delicacy of delineation, and beauty of printing and colour- 
ing it surpasses anything that had hitherto been attempted. Though 
the author’s name nowhere appears on it there can be no doubt 
that it is the work of Baptista Boazio, of whom it seems unfortu- 
nately impossible to discover anything except that, as his name 
implies, he was an Italian, probably naturalised, who was employed 
by the government as a map-maker from about 1575 to 1600. Other 
maps of his are extant, and all alike are distinguished by their 
beauty and extreme fineness of drawing. The map in question, 
which may be approximately assigned to 1575-6 (before Connaught 
was shired by Sir Henry Sidney), is partly a compilation, partly 
the result of personal observation. The part of the country least 
accurately delineated is that which lies westward of a line drawn 
between Sligo and Lough Swilly. But Tyrconnell long remained a 
terra incognita to Englishmen. Boazio’s failure in this respect he 
subsequently made good in a map specially devoted to Ulster, no. 21. 

9. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 83 is an engraved map of 
Ireland, 832 x 21 inches, by Baptista Boazio. Besides the general 
title, Irelande, it bears the following description and dedication :— 

In this gennerall discription or Chart of Irelande, particularlie is 
showne theise contentes hereafter followinge, First by the round 


5 Wauwermans, Hist. de l’ Ecole Cartographique, ii. 154. 
° The reference is to Tf. K. Abbott’s Catalogue of Manuscripts, Dublin, 1900. 
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pricked Lynes the diuision or boundes of the 4 Provinces the on from the 
other, viz Mounster, Conaght, Leinster and Vlster, also the diuision of 
eueri countie by smaler pricked lynes, distinguwshed in their seuerall 
contours, Counties, hauns, Rivers, Baies, Headlandes, Pointes, Barres, 
Rockes, Sandes, Ilandes & Loughes, Bishopricks, Monasteries, cheife 
Townes, Villages, Castils, Mountaines, Hilles, Woodes, and Paces, all in 
their proper and seuerall names, Baronies, Lordes names & Contrie 
names of euery particular place either of any Countie or generally 
thorought the whole Kingdome of Ireland. Dilligently and truly 
collected & partly surueied by Baptista Boazio. 


To the most sacred and renowned my gratious Soveraigne Elizabeth 
by the grace of God, of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelande Queene Defend- 
resse of the true Christian Faith. 


Most sacred Queene on knees of humble harte 
your loyal subject, humbly doth beseeche 
your Maiestie to take in gratious parte 
a ragged labour in so rude a speeche 
wherin your Highnes may distinctly See 
what Hauens, Rockes, Sandes or Townes in Ireland be 
Your Maiesties most Humble and loyal subiect 
Baptista Boazio. 
Theise Descriptions of Ireland are to be sould in the popes head 
Alley by M* Sudbury. 
Grauen by Renolde Elstrack. 


The date of publication unfortunately fails; but it is subsequent 
to no. 8, on which it is probably based, and may, from internal 
evidence, be pretty safely assigned to 1578-80. As the most 
beautiful piece of cartography and at the same time the most 
authoritative map of Ireland we possess for the period in question 
it (if any) certainly deserves to be reproduced. What is most 
curious about it is that, though engraved and announced to be for 
sale, this is the only copy I have ever met with. Manuscript copies 
of it in parts apparently exist ; but can it be that its very excellence 
caused the government to suppress it with the object of preventing 
the information it contained becoming known in hostile quarters ? 
10. Trinity College, Dublin, 748 (G. 2, 16), described as an 
‘Account of Ireland temp. Jac. I (with maps),’ is a thin quarto 
volume about 8 x 64 inches, containing a description of ‘ The forces 
of the irish borders in the seaverall countries in a®° Hen. 8, when 
the reformation of the countrye was taken in hande,’ and ‘The 
present estate of that countrye.’ It bears no author’s name 
or date; but there is every reason to assign it to about 
1587-90. For us its chief interest consists in the five coloured 
maps on vellum that adorn it of (1) The Province of Leinster, (2) 
The Province of Meathe, (8) The Province of Munster, (4) Con- 
naught, (5) The Province of Ulster. A comparison of these maps 
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leads to the conclusion that they are taken directly from Boazio, 
either no. 8 or no. 9. The fact that they are laid on vellum might 
almost be regarded as evidence that they are by Boazio himself, 
but if so they are more roughly executed than is usual with him 
and possess no independent value. 

11. Another volume of a similar description, but containing, in 
addition to the five provincial maps, one of the whole of Ireland, is 
in the possession of the duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle.’ 
From information kindly furnished me by his grace’s librarian, 
Mr. J. C. Hodgson, I am confirmed in my opinion that so far as 
the five provincial maps are concerned they are duplicates of those 
in Trinity College. The maps are laid down in colours on paper, 
the whole map of Ireland measuring 8} x 12} inches. I presume 
that the volume itself belongs to the Perrot papers in his grace’s 
collection ; if so, the fact strengthens the belief that they were 
made for Sir John Perrot himself. 


12. P. R. O., i. 6, ‘A Single draght of Movnster’ (including 
Thomond or co. Clare), 22 x 20 inches, assigned by Hamilton * to 
about 1565, but probably belonging to about 1572, has been 
printed in State Papers of Henry VIII There is nothing to 
determine its authorship, but from internal evidence there is good 
reason to believe that it is the map of Munster referred to by 
Sir William Fitzwilliam in his letter of 138 Aug. 1571 to Lord 
Burghley, as made by Robert Lythe, and we can only corroborate 
Fitzwilliam’s opinion that ‘it is a passing fair piece of work, and 
is great pity that Ireland through is not so wrought.’ Robert 
Lythe, the conjectural author of it, who is described as an engineer, 
had previously been employed by the government as a surveyor in the 
English pale in France. In the autumn of 1567 he was appointed 
by Cecil to construct from personal observation a map of Ireland, 
or such portions of it as were accessible to him, under the direction 
and supervision of the lord deputy, Sir Henry Sidney. After 
enduring many hardships he left Ireland, completely broken down 
in health, towards the end of 1571. Other maps by him are 
noticed in this catalogue. I cannot, however, agree with Hamilton 
that the one in question shows ‘many additions by Sir W. Cecil.’ 

13. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 86, ‘The Provence of 
Mvnster,’ inscribed, ‘To the Righte Honorable the Lo: Bourley 
Lorde Heighe Thrisorer of Englande,’ by Francis Jobson, 830 May 
1589, with a letter descriptive of the map and the circumstances 
under which it was made, isa map of Munster (excluding co. 
Clare), drawn in colours on paper, 22x14 inches, on a scale 
of eight English miles to the inch. The author, Francis Jobson 


* Hist. Manuscripts Commission, Third Report, App. p. 115. 
® Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. i. 285, ® Vol. ii. pt. iii. 
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(not to be confounded with Sir Francis Jobson, lieutenant of the 
Tower and apparently of an entirely different family), went to 
Ireland, according to his own statement, about 1579; but of his 
occupation till 1585 we have no information. In that year he 
was appointed joint ‘measurer’ along with Robins, Lawson, and 
Whiteacre to survey and draw into plots the forfeited lands of 
the earl of Desmond and his retainers in Munster. Though as 
a general description of the province the map in question is 
decidedly inferior to that of Lythe (no. 12), yet as a record of 
the plantation of Munster, showing the position and size of the 
estates assigned to the undertakers, it is most valuable. Two 
partial preliminary surveys are noted below (nos. 55 and 56). 
Like all Jobson’s work it is heavy and inelegant, as he himself 
candidly admits. After surveying Munster, Jobson was employed 
by the government in mapping out Ulster. His name occurs fre- 
quently in the documents of the time, but as a map-maker there 
was not a little truth in Edmund Yorke’s criticism that he ‘ under- 
stood no more than a horse.’ '® 

14. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 68, is a large map of the pro- 
vince of Connaught, including Thomond, or co. Clare, 39 x 80 
inches, laid down in colours on paper, mounted on canvas, and 
made ‘from a view of the countrie,’ divided into counties and 
baronies, and noting the principal towns, rivers, woods, mountains, 
lakes, &c. It is an excellent piece of cartography, and, as the only 
general map we possess of Connaught during Elizabeth’s reign, of 
great value. The only evidence furnished by the map as to the 
author of it is the endorsement, ‘Connaught and Thomond 
p Browne ;’ but there seems to be no reason to hesitate in iden- 
tifying it with the map alluded to by Sir Richard Bingham in a letter 
to Burghley of 25 Oct. 1592 as ‘the best map of Connaught that 
ever was set by John Browne.’ '' The John Browne in question was 
apparently the nephew and heir of John Browne of ‘the Neale,’ 
near Shrule, in co. Mayo, who was killed by the Burkes in 1589. 
Other maps by Browne are noticed below. 

15. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 15, is a map of Ulster by 
Francis Jobson, drawn in colours on vellum, 30} x29 inches, 
on a scale of three Irish miles to the inch, with the following 
inscription :— 

The description & cemetrie of the province of Ulster, described & 
ploated for her mai? in anno 1590 by Francis Jobson with such parfitt 
obseruaéons as the like before this tyme was neuer parformed of that 
prouince, in the which ploat you shall finde euerie Countie therein con- 
tayned cercumferenced w'" lynes of mettle couller, wth theire names in 
Redd Roman letters, & euerie Countrie in the saide Counties contayned 
is cercumferenced & distingguished thone from thother with there 


© Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. iv. 419. " Thid. vy. 14. 
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name written in black Roman letters. Note that where you find this letter 
C it signifieth Castell. M. Abbie or monasterie. T. Tempell or church. 
B. Balle or town. Note that the whole province is circumferenced 
with the lyne of mettle couller. 


As a first attempt to describe a hitherto very imperfectly ex- 
plored country the map is not without value, but it possesses all 
the drawbacks inherent in Jobson’s clumsy style, of which a lack 
of preciseness is the chief. Referring subsequently to it in 1598, 
he says that the survey was made at the peril of his life—‘ God 
only, by his divine power, delivered me, being every hour in 
danger to lose my head’—and that Tyrconnell and Fermanagh 
were of necessity imperfectly surveyed.” 

16. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 16, is a reduced and more 
roughly executed copy of the preceding in colours on paper 
13 x 12 inches, with the inscription, ‘ Ulster, per Jobson.’ 

17. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 17, isa reproduction, 134 x 12 
inches, by Jobson of no. 16 in colours, on vellum, with marginal 
references. 

18. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 19, is a duplicate, but 
more carefully executed, of no. 17,0n a scale of 84 miles to the 
inch, on vellum 21x15 inches, inscribed, ‘Francis Jobsonne 
described this plot & divers others for hir Maiestie.’ 

19. P. R. O., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. ccii. pt. 4, no. 88, 
contains a coloured plot in two separate maps, 14 x 10 inches and 
14 x 12 inches respectively, of Ulster by Jobson in 1598, showing 
eight places where an army of 11,000 men should be garrisoned. 

20. A copy apparently of the preceding map is in the possession 
of Lord Leconfield at Petworth House, Sussex." 

21. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 30, is a coloured map, 
80 x 19 inches, on vellum, of the province of Ulster, with part of 
Connaught and Leinster, north of Achil and Drogheda, drawn on 
a scale of 24 inches to 14 Irish miles. In the right-hand bottom 
eorner occurs this note: ‘ Baptista Boazio made this plott.’ Like 
all Boazio’s work it is distinguished by its accuracy, fineness of 
drawing, and fulness of detail. Though not divided into counties 
the territories and their proprietors are clearly marked, the forest 
lands precisely defined, and the coast of Donegal for the first time 
approximately correctly drawn, the whole giving the impression of 
being the result of a personal survey. The date unfortunately 
fails; but from internal evidence it may with little doubt be 
ascribed to the last year of Elizabeth’s reign, 1602-3. 


12 Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vii. 445. 
8 Hist. Manuscripts Commission, Sixth Report, App. p. 308. 
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Parts oF LEINSTER. 
Four Plans of Duncannon Fort, co. Wexford, about 1598-1600. 


22. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 31, a coloured plan on 
paper. 

23. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 11, a coloured plan on paper, 
16 x 12 inches. 

24. P. R. O., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. ccii. pt. 2, no. 24, 
a pen and ink sketch on paper, 22x15 inches, endorsed ‘ April 
1598.’ 

25. Hatfield House, Cecil MSS. (237/40), an uncoloured plan, 
20 x 16 inches, by Baptista Boazio. 


26. P. R. O. i. 3, a coloured map of the barony of Udrone or 
Idrone, on paper, 17 x 124 inches, very carefully drawn, with the 
following note :— 

In thys Baronye of Vdrone alias Idrone, hath been one hundreth 
villages or towneships & som wi churches and castels more than there 
nowe ys, whiche hath been destroyed by the unciuyle order of the natives 
or ye kyndredes late enhabityng and rulyng the same Baronye. 


There is nothing to determine its authorship or date, but it bears 
a striking resemblance to nos. 91 and 92, and has apparently on 
adequate grounds been assigned by Hamilton to about 1580. I do 
not think that it is the map of Robert Lythe referred to by him 
in his letter to Cecil of 24 March 1571 as ‘a plat of Sir Peter 
Carew his lands in Idrone,’ though an uncoloured facsimile of it 
by Gerard Mercator is reproduced in Maclean's Life and Times of 
Sir Peter Carew. 


Two Maps of the Countries of Leix and Offaly about 1565. 


27. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 9, endorsed ‘A Mappe of 
Leax and Ophalye,’ 21 x 13 inches, is a well executed map in colours 
on paper of the territories of the O’Mores and O’Conors shired by 
the earl of Sussex in 1557 as the Queen’s and King’s Counties 
respectively. The author of it is unknown, but it may be con- 
jecturally assigned to about the year 1563-5. 

28. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 40, is a similar but 
more elaborately executed map in colours on canvas, 20 x 14 inches, 
probably by the same artist as the preceding. It is specially 
interesting as giving the passes through the woods and bogs which 
then covered nearly the whole of the district and the names 
of a number of English settlers at the places occupied by them. 
The mention of Portas at Disert is noteworthy as affording a clue to 
the date of it, for Portas surrendered the lands of Disert in 1576, 
when they were granted to Robert Hartpole. We shall probably 
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be correct in assigning it to about 1565. A reproduction of it, 
uncoloured, with description by Herbert Hore, who suggests 
Walter Cowley as the author of it, will be found in the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society’s Journal, 1863. 


29. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 10, is a plot of the Forte of 
Maribrough, 11 x6 inches, in colours on paper, with a note that 
‘the Queen’s County consists of Leax, aneyont lie O’More’s lands, 
Slewarye, inherited also by the O’Mores; Glynmalirie, O’Demsie’s 
country, part whereof is in King’s Co.; Iregan, O’Doyne’s country,’ 
probably belonging to Mary’s or the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. 

30. P. R. O., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. ii, no. 66, is ‘a 
plat of Mariborough,’ in pen and ink on paper, 20x14 inches, 
giving a view of the fort and town, with the name of each in- 
habitant attached to his house, amongst them being that of 
Francis Cosbie. It is assigned by Hamilton to 1560, but is pro- 
bably two or three years later. 


31. P. R. O. i. 2 is a map of the proposed new counties of 
Wicklow and Fernes in 1579, 28 x 11} inches, on a scale of two 
miles to the inch, in colours on paper, with autograph notes by 
Lord Burghley. It is a very valuable and well drawn map (by 
whom is uncertain) illustrating the proposal of Sir William Drury 
to construct out of parts of the counties of Dublin, Carlow, and 
Wexford, comprising the territories of the O’Byrnes, O’Tooles, and 
Kavanaghs, two new counties of Wicklow and Ferns, subsequently 
to the submission of Fiagh MacHugh O’Byrne in 1578. The 
scheme was frustrated by the rebellion of that chieftain in 1580. 

82. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 12, is a coloured plan on 
vellum, 14 x 12 inches, designed to illustrate Sir Henry Harington’s 
defeat in the country of the O’Byrnes, ‘neere unto Wicklow,’ on 
29 May 1599. Dr. Abbott suggests Harington himself as the 
author; but I think it is probably the ‘field sketch’ alluded to by 
Mr. Bagwell’* as made by Harington’s nephew, Captain Charles 
Montague. There is an engraving from it in the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society's Journal of 1859. 


Parts or Munster. 


83. P. R. O. i. 27 is a pen and ink sketch, fairly accurately 
drawn on paper, with the sea tinted blue, 16 x12 inches, of the 
district round Bantry Bay, with Castletown—Beerhaven, insula 
magna, or great Iland, as the centre. Dunboy Castle figures largely 
on it, and the country is filled up with figures representing deer, 
wolves, dogs, trees, and natives. The author is unknown, but it 


4 Treland under the Tudors, iii. 330. 
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is certainly one of the oldest maps of any part of Ireland we 
possess, and Hamilton is no doubt correct in assigning it approxi- 
mately to 1558. 

34. P. R. O., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. Ixxii., no. 28, i., 
is a plat in pen and ink on paper, 14 x 12 inches, of Carrigafoyle, 
in Munster, enclosed in a letter of the Lord Justice, Sir William 
Pelham, to Elizabeth »n 1 April 1580. 

35. P. R. O. i. 11 is a pen and ink sketch on paper, 155 x 114 
inches, representing the siege of Castelmang, or Castlemaine, in 
co. Kerry, by Sir John Perrot, lord president of Munster in 1572. 
On the one side of the river, which is spanned by the castle, are 
depicted the lord president’s camp, the ‘ Gallyglas Camp,’ an abbey, 
and two cannon giving fire; on the other side ‘Ma Carte Mores 
Camp.’ 


Three Plans of Castle Park, on the west side of Kinsale Harbour, 
about 1601. 


86. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 35, a coloured plan of 
‘the forte at Castle park near Kinsale upon the Haven,’ on a scale 
of 75 feet to the inch, 18 x 12 inches, apparently by the same artist 
as that of Duncannon, no. 22. 

87. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 55, ‘a draught of the forte 
at Castleparke, near Kinsale,’ by Paull Ivye (misread ‘ Joye’ in 
Abbott’s catalogue), 14 x 12 inches, apparently engraved in 
Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia. 

88. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 53, a plan of ‘ the forte of 
Castleparke by Kinsale,’ in colours on paper, 12 x 8 inches, pro- 
bably by Joanes. 


Two Maps of the County of Cork. 


39. P. R. O., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. xxx., no. 106, a 
plat of the county of Cork in pen and ink on paper, 14 x 14 inches 
(possibly by Lythe), assigned by Hamilton to about 1570. 

40. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 43, is a map of the county 
of Cork in colours on vellum, 454 x 32 inches, endorsed ‘ p Jobson ’ 
and executed in his usual heavy style, probably about 1589. 


Two Maps of the City of Cork.. 

41. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 45, is ‘a description of the 
cittie of Cork with the places next adjacent 1602,’ in colours on 
paper, 22x16 inches. On the dorso is a monogram which I read 
‘P.L.,’ ie. ‘Paull Ivye.’ This is apparently the map engraved in 
Pacata Hibernia. 

42, Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 46, is a coloured plan of 


‘the towne of Corke in Ireland,’ on paper, 19 x 16:inches, probably 
by Joanes. 
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Two Maps of the Fort of Cork about 1602. 


48. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 47, is a plan of ‘the new 
forte at the south end of Corke’ in colours cn paper, 184x104 
inches, endorsed ‘ per Joanes.’ 

44. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 48, is a plan of ‘ the forte 
intended at Corck on the north side,’ on paper, 12} x 7 inches, by 
Paull Ivye. 


Two Plans of Glin Castle, co. Limerick, 1600. 


45. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 60, is a plan of ‘the Castle 
of Glynn in the county of Lymerick, taken by Sir George Carew, 
Lo. Presindt. [sic] of Munster,’ in colours on vellum 28 x 26 inches, 
probably by Joanes. 

46. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 61, is a plan of ‘the Castle 
of the Glin,’ being ‘ a description of the plot of the Glin taken by 
her Ma**** forces under the command of the Right Hon. Sir George 
Carew, Knt. Lord President of Munster, the 7 & 8 of July 1600,’ 
in colours on paper, 19 x 13 inches, by Ivye and engraved in Pacata 
Hibernia. 


Four Plans of Haulbowline Fort, at the entrance to Cork 
Harbour. 


47. P. R. O. i. 18 is a plan on paper of ‘ the Fort of Corkebegge 
not finished,’ 18} x 12 inches, on a scale of ‘50 fote to the inche,’ 
endorsed ‘ Corkebegge,’ ‘ Robert Lythe.’ This is the only work of 
Lythe’s directly attributed to him and may therefore be assigned to 
about 1571. 

48. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 36, is a coloured plan of 
‘the fort of Haleboling upon the haven of Cork,’ on a scale of 
75 foot to the inch, apparently by the same artist as nos. 22 
and 35. 

49. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 51, is a plan of ‘the forte 
of Hale-Boulinge, in the island of Enish Shinagh (Fox Island), 
near Corke,’ in colours on paper, 22} x 16} inches, probably by 
Joanes. 

50. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 52, is a plan of ‘ the forte 
at Halebolin by Paull Ivye,’ on paper, 16 x 114 inches, engraved in 
Pacata Hibernia. . 


51. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 62, is a plan of ‘the towne 
of Kilmallock in the county of Limerick, per Joanes,’ in colours on 
paper laid on canvas, 22 x 16} inches. 

52. Hatfield House, Cecil MSS. (237/42), a coloured plan, 
22 x 15 inches, described as ‘ Kinsale and castles adjoining, after 
M. Juyes, 1601.’ 


’ Hist. Manuscripts Commission, Seventh Report, App. p. 192. 
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58. Hatfield House, Cecil MSS. (237/41), a coloured plan, 
17 x12 inches, representing the siege of Kinsale in 1601, by 
Baptista Boazio. Owing to the kindness of Mr. R. T. Gunton, 
who has carefully examined the maps preserved at Hatfield House 
for me, including a coloured plan of Trinity College (2386/1), 
30 x 26 inches, I am able to state that the plan of the siege of 
Kinsale engraved in Pacata Hibernia, of which an excellent copy 
hangs in the reading room of the library of Trinity College, is not 
Boazio’s, and is probably the one noticed below (p. 380) as missing 
from the College collection, conjecturally by Joanes (cf. no. 83). Mr. 
Gunton is of opinion that ‘Juyes’ of the preceding number is only 
another form of Ivye. 

54. P. R. O. i. 33 is a chart of the coast of Munster from 
Kinsale to Dinglecush, giving the harbours, soundings, character 
of the ground, and particulars respecting wood and water, in pen 
and ink on paper, 17}. 12} inches. It is referred to 1587." 


Two Maps of the County of Limerick. 


55. P. R. O. i. 30 is a pen and ink sketch on paper (much 
frayed), 23 x 23 inches, by ‘ Franciscus Jobson,’ of ‘ the plotte of the 
greatt countey of Lymbrick . . . plotted ferst by a skale of 
40 perches to the ynche and after Divers Redusements lastly 
reduced to this small preporcion by a skalle of 320 perches in 
the halfe ynch . . . all the wiche I did as I travelled thorow the 
saide County to suruay and messur her M“** lands aforesaid.’ 
The map is a useful commentary on his general map of the planta- 
tion, no. 18, with the boundaries of the lands surveyed by him in 
1585 and before any estates were assigned, dotted in red. 

56. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 56. 


The plott of the great county of Limerick, conteyning therein the 
county of Cowlo-Kenry, Cosmoy, Publybrian, Clanwilliam, Slewilliam 
& the small county of Limerick. Euery particular part distinguished 
with a pricked lyne, whose several letters ye shall find within the said 
lynes in Romayne letters. Also you shall finde the plott formes, with the 
just proportion & simitrie of all the perticuler percells of grounds, as 
I have surveyed & measured, of her Matic: lands escheated within the 
said county. All which perticulers is severally circumferenced with 
redde colours, & all such freeholds adjacent circumferenst with yellow, 
& the Queen’s demaynes in lease circumferenst with greene; all the 
rest of the Queen’s lands, escheated within the said county, in this plott 
is not as yet placed. 


Though neither signed nor dated, and differing from his usual 
style, there can be little doubt that it is a duplicate by Jobson of 
the preceding map, in colours on vellum, 34 x 25 inches. 


16 Cf. Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. iii. 288, 
VOL. XX.— NO. LXXVIII. 
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Three Plans of the City of Limerick. 


57. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 58, is ‘a rough plott of 
Limerick, per Sir Ri. Greenville,’ with ‘ his opinion for the fortifying 
of it,’ drawn on paper 16 x 11 inches. 

58. P. R. O. i. 29, ‘ the Platte of the Citie of Lymbrick,’ being 
a pen and ink sketch on paper, 22} x 16} inches, giving a view 
of the houses in the city, approximately assigned to 1587,'" 
perhaps by Jobson. 

59. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 57, is a plan of ‘ the Citie of 
Limrick,’ 29 x 20 inches, in colours on vellum, with a view of 
the houses in the city on a large scale, probably about 1600. 
On the dorso is the monogram already referred to as Paull Ivye’s 
(sce no. 41). The map ona reduced scale is apparently engraved 
in Pacata Hibernia. 


60. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 33, is a coloured plan of 
the castle of Limerick, 16x16 inches, by the same artist as 
nos. 22, 86, 45. It or one very similar to it is engraved in Pacaté 
Hibernia. 

61. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 13, is a pictorial sketch in 
colours on vellum, 154 x 184 inches, representing ‘the taking of 
the Earl of Ormond in anno 1600,’ probably by Ivye and engraved 
in Pacata Hibernia and Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland. 

62. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 63, is a plan of ‘ the River of 
Shenan’ in colours, on paper, 224 x17 inches, from the mouth 
of the river to Castle Connell, ‘wher the leape is that hinders 
the bootes to pass up to Olone’ [Athlone]. The map bears what 
I take to be Paull Ivye’s monogram, and may therefore be approxi- 
mately assigned to 1600-1. 

63. P. R. 0. i. 8 is a coloured plan on paper, 30 x 22 inches, 
called ‘The Sige of Smyrvick, in Irelande, 1580,’ endorsed by 
Burghley as ‘ The beye of Smyrrick in Irlad.’ Apparently drawn 
by William Winter, son of Admiral Winter, serving on board the 
‘ Achates.’’* The map gives a graphic description of the siege 
of the ‘ Castella del oro,’ with the position of her majesty’s ships 
‘The Teager,’ ‘The Achates,’ ‘The Revenge,’ ‘The Marlyon,’ 
‘The Swytesewer,’ ‘The Ayde,’ ‘Capt. Vaughonnes Shippe,’ ‘ The 
Jacke,’ and four victuallers. A small engraving of the same has 
been published in the Kerry Magazine. 

64. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 64, ‘The new description of 
the cittie of Waterford with the new fortification there. Also the 
fort of the Rock, the trew course of the river, the new worke at the 
Passage, and of the fortification at Duncannon, erected in 1591,’ 
drawn in colours on paper 24 x 22 inches, by Francis Jobson. 


17 Cf. Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. iii. 288. 18 Tbhid. ii. 276. 
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65. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 67, a plan of ‘the Towne 
and Port of Youghall,’ in colours on paper, 23x16} inches, 
of the same description as no. 41, probably by Ivye and engraved 
in Pacata Hibernia. 

66. P.R.0.i.7. This is a map of the counties of Cork, Kerry, 
and Limerick, somewhat roughly drawn on paper, 16 x 12 inches, 
of which the chief feature is a careful description of ‘the forests, 
coloured green, which then (1580) covered a large part of the pro- 
vince, viz. ‘Glangaruf,’ ‘Glanrought,’ ‘Glanflesky,’ ‘ Leanmore,’ 
‘ Glenglas,’ ‘ Arlo Wood,’ and ‘ Killhugy.’ The map furnishes no 
clue to the author of it, but it contains a few notes in Burghley’s 
hand, as, e.g., ‘Smerwick wher y® Spanyard was ouer.’ 

Note.—In addition to the above maps there are said’ to be 
four others relating to Munster in the possession of Lord Leconfield 
at Petworth House, made in connexion with the ‘general survey 
of all such lands as are conteyned within the county of Desmound, 
as well of such as wear the Earl of Clancartyes own demeans, as of 
all other lands belonging to the Lords and others the freeholders 
of the said county.’ 


Parts oF CONNAUGHT. 


Two Maps of Athenry, co. Galway. 


67. P. R.0., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. lv. no. 74, isa very 
rough pen and ink sketch on paper, 10 x 8 inches, of Athenry, co. 
Galway, with the earl of Clanricarde’s house at Owran, the river 
Shannon, and the direction of Dublin, by Burghley, 1576. 

68. P.R. O., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. civ. no. 34, a plot of 
the town of Athenry, by John Browne, 1583, in pen and ink on 
paper, 22 x 15 inches. 


69. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 38, is a coloured drawing 
on paper laid on canvas, 21 x 17 inches, endorsed ‘17 Sep. 1594. 


The fight at Belike.’ In the right-hand bottom corner is the 
following note :— 


Havinge thought good by my simple skeell to sett foorthe vnto your 
Hot the manner and forme of Bellek and Baleshanon w*" the Ouer- 
throwe geuen to the rebels the 17 [sic] of October 1593 by her Ma‘ forses 
the enymie beinge in scaunste [7.c. ensconced] were putt to flight by the foot 
men entringe the foord the traytor magwyer with the rest of his forces 
disperced them selues. The knighte marshall wt" the horsmen folowed 
them. And slewe to the nomber of 400. 


The author of the drawing was one John Thomas, who else- 
where describes himself as a soldier. As a lively representation of 
the defeat of Maguire at Beleek, in co. Fermanagh, on 10 Oct. 1593, 


19 Hist. Manuscripis Commission, Sixth Report, p. 309. 
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by an eye-witness, the drawing possesses considerabie value. Of 
special interest is the figure of the earl of Tyrone, who was present 
very unwillingly at the battle, in which he was slightly wounded, 
riding beside Sir Henry Bagenal. 


Three Plans of the City of Galway. 

70. P. R. O., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. ciii. no. 18, iii., a plot 
of the town of Galway, with a void place by the haven for building 
the citadel, apparently by Barnaby Gooche in 1583, in pen and 
ink on paper, 14 x 12 inches. 

71. P. R. 0., State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. civ. no. 33, a plot of 
the town of Galway, by John Browne, in 1583, in pen and ink on 
paper, 22 x 15 inches. 

72. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 55, ‘The Sircuite of 
the towne of Gallaway one C foute to the Inche: the county and 
baye about it a mille to a Inche,’ is a roughly drawn plan on 
paper, 17 x 124 inches, of the city of Galway, the roofs of the 
houses painted red, conjecturally by the same artist as nos. 22, 86, 
48, 60, about 1600. 


78. B.M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 34, is a coloured plan on 
paper, 16 x 11 inches, of ‘St. Augustines Forte neere Galway,’ on a 
scale of 15 yards to the inch, perhaps by the same artist as the 
preceding. 

74. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 71, a plan of ‘ the fort neere 
Galway,’ in colours on paper, 15 x 12 inches, about 1602, probably 
by Ivye or Joanes. 

75. P. R. O. i. 25 is an admirable map of the county of Mayo, 
in colours on paper, 214x153} inches, by John Browne, the 
author of the general map of Connaught, no. 14, about 1585. 
In the top left-hand corner is the inscription, I/ disegno dell 
counte di maio per Giowannt Browne Inglese; in the bottom right- 
hand corner ‘J. Baptiste. The paynter.’ The county as described 
is divided into ten baronies : 

Moriske or Owles O’Mayle ; Boroshole ; Irres, which thre are comonly 
called the Owles ; Tyrauly ; Gallen ; Maccostula, otherwyse Castle More ; 
Clanmoris; Kilmayne; Carra; Rosse; the barony of Rosse is under 
Sir Moro Ne Do. Clanmoris doth chalenge the Earl of Clanricard ; the 
other eight are under M’William. The grene parts are bogges and 
wast groundes ... The best havens for shippes to lye in are the baye in 
the owles, brode hauen, Ennis Pofyn, and Enniskey: the thre last are 
good places to take sea fyshe. At Boroshole and at ballevoy are comonly 
great store of salmons and herrings, and in the river of moyne ther is 
plenty of salmons. 


76. P. R. O. i. 28 is a rough and much damaged plan called 
‘A draught of the towne and castle of Roscomon. . . . Julye 
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A.D. 1581,’ 274x263 inches, probably by Sir Nicholas Malby 
and enclosed by him in a letter to Walsingham, dated 18 July 
1581,” referring to his efforts to fulfil his promise to the queen 
to rebuild the town. 

77. P. R. O. i. 24 is a map of the county of Sligo, in colours on 
paper, 21} x 21} inches, somewhat resembling no. 75 in style and 
probably constructed by Browne, but more roughly executed. 
At Inishmurray, off the coast of Carbury, three vessels are depicted, 
representing ‘The wrack of try Spanesh shepps.’ Endorsed by 
Burghley, ‘ The Couty of Sligoe fro S" Rie bygha 20 Apil 1589.’ 

78. P. R. O. i. 4 is an elaborately executed map in colours, 
30 x 22 inches, of portions of the counties of Sligo and Mayo, with 
a description of the route taken by a body of Scottish mer- 
cenaries, or red-shanks, under Donnell Gorme and Alaster Mac- 
donnell, who had invaded the province at the invitation of the 
Mayo Burkes, and that taken by the president of Connaught, Sir 

Richard Bingham, in his efforts to intercept them, ending in their 

defeat on 22 Sept. 1586 at Ardnaree.*' It contains numerous 
additions by Burghley and may be the work of Browne and 
Baptiste. 


Parts oF ULSTER. 


79. P. R. O. i. 21 is a curious pen and ink sketch on paper, 
29x 154 inches, of the coast of co. Antrim, fairly accurate in 
outline, the interior filled up with representations of deer, rabbits, 
goats, and wild Irish, after the manner of no. 33. The author 
is unknown, but it is probably of an earlier date than 1580, 
approximately assigned to it by Hamilton. A note adds— 


This plat not drawen owt by order of skayll for want of tym to terrey 
upon it to do it soo exacktly as I would haue done yf I had had that tym 
to haue terred to have don it in that order to a more truthe but this and 
in this order the contrey lyeth erlonct ofe [s7c] of Skotland from Glanarme 
to lough foyel. finis. 


Three Plans of the Fort on the River Blackwater, co. Tyrone. 


80. P. R. O. i. 32 is a large pen and ink sketch on paper, 
224 x 16} inches, of the new fort on the Blackwater, called 
‘the Platt of Blackwater, 27 March, 1587,’ together with the 
dimensions of the same and a general view of the cottages, &c., 
beside it. 

81. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 32, is a similar but 
smaller pen and ink sketch of ‘the fort at the Blackewater,’ 
12x8 inches, by the same artist as the preceding, admirably 
drawn with the neighbouring houses, and the dimensions of the 


2 Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. ii. 312. *) Ibid. iii. 255. 
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walls ‘nine score & 8 foot’ by ‘nine score & 15 foot.’ Signed ‘ Ro 
Cotton 1601.’ 

82. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 34, is a coloured plan on 
paper, 13 x 9 inches, described as ‘ A plotte of the forte at Black- 
water, as it was when the Lo Burghe Lo. Dep. did wyn itt from 
the traytor the Erle of Tyrone, 1597.’ On the dorso is a note 
to the effect that 
Henry O Neale is made a denyzen and his sonne O Neale maried 
Elynor Da: to Tho: late Ea: of Kildare and there yssue are made 
Englishe to all purposes for good service by them done to the Crowne. 


88. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 35, ‘The description of 
the Army w™ was defeated by the erle of Tirone the [blank] of August 
1598,’ in colours on paper, 28x74 inches. It is curious that this 
valuable and graphic account of what is called the battle of the 
Yellow Ford, on 14 Aug. 1598, has apparently hitherto escaped 
the notice of historians. In minuteness of detail and carefulness 
of drawing it is superior to Thomas’s description of the fight 
at Beleek, no. 69, and bears a striking resemblance to the en- 
graved plan of the siege of Kinsale in Pacata Hiberma. 


Five Maps of the Town and Castle of Carrickfergus. 


84. B.M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 42, is aclearly drawn and 
well coloured plan on paper, 26 x 21 inches, apparently by a pro- 
fessional artist, of ‘ Kragfargus,’ giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
town and castle, the former unfortified on the side towards the 
sea, with the market cross, houses, and a number of beehive-shaped 
Irish cabins. 

85. P. R. O. i. 81 is a pen and ink sketch on paper, 15 » 10 
inches, of the preceding, called ‘ The plat of Knokefergus.’ 

86. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 27, is a coloured map on 
vellum of the town of ‘Carigfergus,’ with a ground plot of the 
castle, 15x12 inches. The town is drawn fortified: above the 
principal houses are given the names of the owners, amongst 
others ‘Captaine Pierce,’ ‘Stephen Dobins,’ ‘ Patricke Savage.’ 
There is no clue to the authorship or precise date of it; but it may 
be assigned approximately to about 1570, and there is fair reason 
to attribute it to Lythe. 

87. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 26, is a similar map to the 
preceding, in colours on vellum, 13 x9 inches, but more roughly 
drawn and not so copious. It may probably be identified with 
Lythe’s map, referred to in Jenyson’s letter, 25 Sept. 1567, as a 
plat of the town as it then was, no. 86 being a representation of 
the town as Sir Henry Sidney proposed to fortify it. 

88. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 54, is a coloured plan on 
paper, 20 x 14 inches, of the castle and part of the town of Carrick- 
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fergus; but it differs in so many respects from the other maps 
that it is difficult to identify it with Carrickfergus at all. Its value 
is very slight. 

89. P. R.O. i. 10 is a coloured map on vellum, 214 x 16 inches, 
of the district about Carrickfergus, with the woods, similar in style to 
no. 86 and presumably by Lythe. ‘ Bellfaste’ is marked on it, and 
it contains several interesting notes, viz., ‘Along this River [the 
Lagan] bi ye space of 26 miles groweth muche woods, as well 
okes for timber as hothar woodde wiche maie be brought in 
the baie of Cragfargus, with bote or by drage.’ At Carrickfergus 
we read, ‘ At the south-west side of the Castell is a breakell touch- 
stone ;’ at Kinbaine or White-head, ‘ Here is alabaster and whit 
plaister ;’ at Black-head, ‘Here is a breakle touche stone under 
other rough stone.’ 


90. P. R. O. i. 22 is a coloured map, 23 x 15 inches, similar to 
the preceding and likewise presumably by Lythe, about 1570, of the 
country southwards from Strangford Lough to Dundalk along the 
coast, with the following notes. In the top right-hand corner :— 


The ndbr of acars lyinge in the lordshyppe of Cooley and Omethe,”? 
Mowrne and the Newrye accomptyng all man" off grownds frutfull and 
bayryne as herabl ** past" medow woodds mosse mayresse mowntaynes as 
well as fre lands lying and beyng w‘in the same Lordshypps conteneth as 
folowyth—Coley and Ometh 39911 Acars, Mourne 50796, Newrye 31030— 
Totalls 120637. 

Wheras any wodds doe sygnyfe in these platts ys und" woods as 
hasell holye oller eld" thorne crabetre and byrche w* such lyke. But 
no great hoke neyther great bwyldyng tymb'. And the mowntayne topps 
ys bayrayne save onelye for feres and small thornes. 


The map bears evidence of having been much used by Burghley. 

91. P. R. O. i. 20 isa coloured map on paper, 19 x 14} inches, of 
the district from ‘ Olderflyte,’ in the north, to ‘ Dondrom,’ in the 
south, by another map-maker and of a later date, about 1580. It is 
divided into the following baronies: Iveache, Kinnalarte, Lecay]l, 
Kiluerlin, Duffren, Clandeboy, Gallouche, Hillescold, Arde. It isa 
good map and has been much used by Burghley. 

92. P. R. 0.1. 19 is a coloured map on paper, 19 x 11} inches, 
of the coast from Carrickfergus to Dublin, similar to the preceding, 
by the same author and of the same date. Both maps bear a 
striking resemblance to that of Idrone, no. 26. Belfast figures as 
‘ Beserfyth’ on it.’ 

93. B. M., Cotton MS. Augustus, i. ii. 39, is a coloured map 
on paper, 22x17 inches, endorsed, ‘Sep. 1594. The siege of 
Eneskillin Castell.’ It is not so much a plan of the castle as a 
vivid description of the siege by an eye-witness, full of interesting 


22 Barony of Lower Dundalk. *3 Arable. 
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details, resembling the same author’s description of the battle of 
Beleek, no. 69. In the top right-hand corner occurs the follow- 
ing note :— 

The measure of the Castell of Eneskillin as foroeth [sic]. First 
the Castell in height 56 foott. The weste and easte sids in bredth 56 
foott, the northe and the southe sides in bredth 88 foot. The thicknes 
of the wall 8 foott & it hath no windoes but spicike holles as is here. 
The barbegan wall in hith 14 foote and standes distaunte from the 
Castell 45 foott the bredth of the Deetch att the bridge 36 foott. For 
the land the scale which is pases att 5 foote the pase. This Castell 
taken the 17 of Februare 1598 by Capten John dowdall then governor. 
Made and dun by John Thomas Solder. 


94. P. R. 0. i. 18, called a ‘ Platt of y° fort of Eniskillin Feb. 
1593,’ is in reality an unfinished pen and ink copy, 23 x 15} inches, 
of the preceding map by the same hand that did the sketch of ‘ the 
fort at the Blackwater,’ no. 81. 

95. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 29, is aroughly painted plan 
on paper of ‘the fort of Eniskillin in the county of Fermanagh,’ 
15 x 12 inches, of little value. 


Two Maps of the County of Monaghan. 


96. P. R. O. i. 9, a ‘ Platt of the countye of Monogen, Dec. 
1590,’ roughly drawn in colours on paper, 154x154 inches, 
assigned to John Browne and Jean Baptiste. On the back is this 
note : 


It maie please yor lo. this plott of Cownty of Monaghon is nothing 
perfect, but only to geve yo" lo a viue of it at this present. But God 
plesed yo" lo: shell haue a pfect one together w'" that of Tyrone wch 
is nowe almost don. 


As points of interest may be noted Ever McColey’s house in 
‘the Iland’ of the barony of Donnemayne, surrounded by trees ; 
Clonnes Abbey, razed by Brien McHugh Oge ; McKenna’s house in 
‘the Iland’ in the middle of the barony of Troughe. 

97. P. R. O. i. 12, ‘ The Plat of the Countie of Manahan, 1591,’ 
in colours on paper 22x21} inches. This is apparently the map 
referred to in the above note. It is more elaborately drawn and 
more copious than the preceding, with additions by Burghley. 


98. P. R. O. i. 14 is a valuable map in colours on paper, 34 x 
153 inches, probably by Browne and Baptiste in 1591 of the dis- 
trict round Lough Erne, forming a rough triangle with its base 
between Cavan and Dungannon and its apex at Ballyshannon. 
It contains many points of interest, as, e.g., ‘the Earle of Tironns 
house’ at Dungannon; Maguire’s ‘chief house’ at Enniskillen ; 
MacMahon’s house on an island in the ‘lough of Monnachin,’ 
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O’Reilly’s castle on a hill overlooking Cavan. Forming part of the 
map is a plan of ‘ the towne of the Cavan,’ with the houses in it 
&c. The map bears Burghley’s endorsement, ‘ A platt of cloneyss 
an abbey in MacMahonds coiitrey.’ 

99. P. R. O. i. 15 is an excellent sketch in colours on paper, 
21 x 20 inches, of the town and castle of Newry. It has been 
assigned by Hamilton *‘ to 1587; but from its evident resemblance 
to nos. 89 and 90 I am inclined to suspect it is one of Lythe’s 
works, about 1570. For the historian it contains a number of 
points of considerable interest. The town itself is divided into 
two parts, viz. the ‘towne’ proper round the castle, with the 
church, the bell of which is represented as hanging between the 
branches of a pollard tree, and a number of better class houses. 
It has two gates, north and south: the north gate leads into the 
‘bayse towne,’ with a number of houses and beehive-shaped cabins, 
a large place for the cattle by night, the whole surrounded by 
a wall or bawn. Quite outside the town to the north are two 
double rows of houses and cabins, forming ‘ the way to Tyron’ and 
‘the way to Ewaghe’ [Neagh]. A note states, ‘Unto thys place 
maye come a barke or a hoye off tenne or twelfe tonne at a sprynge 
tyde.’ 

100. P. R. O. i. 16 is an enlarged plan or view of the front 
of the castle of the Newry, in colours on paper, 124 x 104 inches. 

101. P. R. O. i. 17 is a ground plan of the same in colours 
on paper, 17 x 13} inches, all three by the same draughtsman. 

102. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 38, is a well drawn map 
in colours on vellum of ‘the fort of Omaye in Ulster,’ somewhat 
after Jobson’s style. The fort of Omagh in co. Tyrone was built 
by Sir Henry Doewra in 1601-2 and the plan probably belongs to 
this time. 

103. P. R. O. i. 26 is a curious pen and ink sketch, 234 x 19 
inches, of the promontory of Portrush (‘ Portreshe’), in co. Antrim, 
resembling and probably by the same artist as no. 79: of little 
value. 

104. P. R. O. i. 23 is a rough but not inaccurate map of the 
north-east part of Ulster, 20x19 inches, endorsed a ‘plat of 
Ulster,’ probably about 1570. It has been much used by Burghley, 
who has inserted ‘Er Tyro’ at ‘ Bellemascalln ’ (near Carlingford) 
and ‘Er Essex’ at ‘ Donimayne.’ 

105. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 14, is an interesting map 
of the north of Ireland in colours on paper, 244 x 29 inches, about 
1602, described as 


A true description of the North part of Irelande, to weete, from 
Dordagh northwarde, comminge to the Deere or Iland of Ackel... . 
Compiled by M* Griffin, cocket master of the Queen’s ship called the 


*4 Cal. State Papers, Irel., Eliz. iii. 331. 
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Tryemontayne, whereof is capten Capten Plessington, whoe have bene in 
all harbors and have founde the depth, to see where any good roade is. 
All the castles & forts wherein the garrison of Loughfoyle doth lye are 


gilded; & where good roade is for shippes, the same is marked with an 
anchor, coated and done in their colors & form. 


Plessington was succeeded by Robert Jameson as captain of the 
‘Tremontane’ in August 1603.7° On the map O’Donnell’s camp 
is given about ten miles west of Lifford, north of the Finn near 
a forest. Besides the map itself there are three insets of ‘ Liffer,’ 
‘Donalong,’ and ‘ Derry’ of very great interest. In the town of 
Lifford, ‘ Neile Garrows House’ is marked about the middle. 

106. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 6, is a map in colours on 
vellum, 374 x 31 inches, described as a sea chart of the coast of 
Mounster, Leynster, and Ulster of no particular interest. 

107. Trinity College, Dublin, 1209, 18, is ‘A sea card of Ulster,’ 
on paper, 15 x 12 inches. 


From a note appended by Hardiman to a catalogue of maps in Trinity 
College, Dublin, compiled by him ** it appears that a number of maps 
formerly belonging to that collection were then missing. Whether they 
have been destroyed or what has become of them is not known. The 
following is a list of them :— 

1. The fountaine and outlet of the rivers of Shower, the Newer, and 
the Barrow. 

2. The counties of Kerry and Desmond. 

3. A map of Muskerry, in county Cork. 

4. Beerhaven and Bantry. 

5. Baltimore, in the province of Munster. 

6. A platt of the siege of Kinsale, in Ireland. [This is probably the 
plan engraved in Pacata Hibernia. Cf. no. 53.] 

7. Part of the counties of Armagh, Down, Tyrone, and Antrim, in 
Ulster. 

8. The county of Londonderry. 

9. The haven of Loughfoyle, in Ireland. 

10. A plate of the fort of Balleleorgan. 


APPENDIX. 


I. The following letter from Laurence Nowell to Cecil (Lans- 
downe MS. vi. f. 135), though not directly relating to Ireland, 
possesses considerable importance for the subject of map-making 
in general and Cecil’s interest in it in particular :— 


Video te, vir honoratissime, cum caeteris omnibus honestarum artium 
monumentis, tum praecipue geographicis tabellis mirum in modum 
delectari: quippe qui eum fructum inde capere noris, quo et quod tui 
muneris est rectius facis, et omnibus modis reipub. prodesse nunquam 
desistis. Animaduerti porrd eos qui hue usque Angliae describendae 

*% Cf. Cal. State Papers, Ireland, James I, i. 77. 
*6 Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, xiv. A. p. 57. 
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prouinciam susciperunt, tibi usque quaque non satisfecisse; nec certe 
(dicam enim quod sentio) quicquam vel mediocri laude dignum 
praestitisse. Neque id adeo mirum, cum sine ulla certa regula, sine omni 
artis ope iudicio [sic], aut aliorum quorumcunque relationibus innixi aut 
occulorum suorum incertae coniecturae confisi, imaginarios quosdam 
locorum situs et interualla in chartas congesserint. Quo circa cum in 
istiusmodi opere meipsum nonnihil praestare posse non diffiderem, 
simulque quam essem aliis plaerisque ministeriis parum idoneus mecum 
saepius cogitarem, fuit mihi iamdudum in animo (quo et patriae meae et 
reipublicae aliqua saltem ratione vtilis essem, et tibi, cui tantum debeo, 
gratum facere possem) in hoc negotio meam operam et industriam offerre. 
Quo minus vero id fecerim huc usque me detinuit eorum ratio qui 
iamdiu in hoc ipso agendo versati sunt ; verebar enim ne dum in alienam 
messem manum immitterem, iniuriosae cuiusdam ambitionis opinionem 
apud te incurrerem, praecipue autem tua me censura deterruit; valde 
etenim timebam ne quam mihi imposueras curam aut detrectare aut 
negligere videri possem. Verum cum neque illos adhuc tanta et tam 
diuturna expectatione dignum quicquam edidisse videam, et meam 
operam haud fore diu Oxoniensi comiti necessariam facile intelligam ; 
tuae in me solitae bonitati et humanitati confisus, huius mei animi te 
certiorem reddere non dubitaui. Qua quidem in re iudicium tuum et 
authoritatem expecto ; sum enim siue hoc siue aliud quodcunque iusseris 
(quoad sufficient vires) facere paratissimus. Verum enimuero si ingenue 
quid animi habeam fateri liceat, in omnibus reipublicae negotiis nihil 
quicquam est, quod sciam, quod aut rectius quam hoc me perficere posse 
confidam, aut quod magis libenti animo faciendum et perficiendum 
suscipere cuperem. Spero profecto me (si modo tua in hac re mihi 
affulserit benevolentia) regionem nostram non modo simul universam 
sed et partes eius omnes et singulas prouincias ita depicturum ut posthac 
non erit opus in hoc negotium plus aut laboris aut sumptus conferre ; 
monumentumque adeo (si non me fallit spes) haud contemnendum tuo 
nomini dicatum in scriniis regiis relinquetur eousque duraturum et tuis 
posteris multiplici vsui futurum, dum steterit imperium et respublica 


Anglorum. Vale. Famulus tuus tibi multis nominibus devinctissimus 
Laurentius Nouellus. 


Endorsed, ‘To the right honorable & his singular good maister 
sir Willm Cecill knight the Quens mat‘ principall secretarie.’ ‘June 
1563 Laurence Nowell to my M°’ (in another hand) ‘ Tutor to y® yong 
lord of Oxon. Proposing to frame an exact Map of England.’ 


II. All the information I have been able to collect regarding 
Robert Lythe is contained in the following letters :— 

1. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., vol. xxi. no. 96, Thomas 
Jenison to Cecil, 25 Sept. 1567, from Carrickfergus. 

... your servant Robert Lythe arrived here six days since, and 
hath by my lord deputy’s*’ order drawn two plats of this town 
being the only key of these parts: the one as it now is, the other as his 
lordship mindeth to fortify the same in some strength, which he sendeth 
to his lordship. And is very willing to proceed to the service he is 


*7 Sir Henry Sidney. 
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appointed, but doubtful how to perform the same this winter weather, 
being not able to do anything either in wind or rain and besides shall 
scarcely get a cabin to put his head or any victuals for money. 


2. Ibid. vol. xxii. no. 22, John Chaloner to Cecil, 12 Nov. 1567, 
from Dublin. 


Right Hon. my duty humbly premised, this bearer Robert Lythe hath 
been in the north parts of this realm according [to] the charge given him 
by your honour with the rest of her Majesty’s most honourable council ; 
but for that (as I think) this time of the year, of short days, dark and foul 
weather, and the boggy mountains as well as every valley full of mire and 
water, the season also more opportune there for the Irish outleaps, 
stealths and spoils, secretly alway suborned and winked at even by those 
that bear the civilest faces, that for the travel of such company as should 
have guided and safe conducted him from place to place whereby he 
might perfectly have done that he came to do, hath not now been so 
propice for his enterprise nor for the captains to attend him, as the 
summer season would be he is therefore returned unsped. Of whose 
sufficiency thereunto, forasmuch as I both did instruct him and also 
employ him in making of the plat of the country and marches of Calais 
eleven years past, I can no less therefore than so far forth commend him 
to your honour that the rather it may like you to be his good master. 
And so I cease to trouble you any further. 


3. Ibid. vol. xxv. no. 76, Winchester to Sir H. Sidney, 
4 Sept. 1568 [London]. 


After my very hearty commendations to your good lordship, That 
upon your letters written to the lords of the council to send over into the 
north parts of Ireland Robert Lythe there to attend your lordship for the 
Queen’s service to be done by him upon your lordship’s appointment, 
who did very humbly obey the Queen’s commandments and your desires 
which deserveth thanks at your lordship’s hands. And his entertainment 
is at your lordship’s appointment, which I doubt not but you will so con- 
sider him that he may take comfort in the continuance of her grace’s 
service. And I have by my lords’ order impressed him £20 to be further 
considered in wages as your lordship shall see cause by his good service, 
whom I must needs commend to you for an honest mau and obedient. 


4, Ibid. vol. xxvi. no. 18, Sir H. Sidney to Cecil, 12 Nov. 
1568, from Dublin. 

. . . Lythe, the engineer did of late arrive here and because I would 
not that he should lose any time, I addressed him to the Marshal ?* 


to take a view of his lands and others in those parts, whereof you shall 
see some platte as soon as he hath finished any part of that country. 


5. Ibid. vol. xxxi. no. 36, Robert Lythe to Burghley, 24 March 
1571 [Dublin]. 

Right Hon. my humble duty remembered, may it please you to be 
advertised that according to your commandment I have followed the 


*8 Sir Nicholas Bagenal. 
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hon. lord deputy of her majesty’s realm of Ireland for the perfecting of 
a plat of the same, wherein the said lord deputy hath taken such order 
and care for the doing thereof that he hath appointed unto me in my 
travel such faithful gentlemen in every province and county for my 
conduction that I trust to God I have taken the true bounds and limits 
of every particular province and shire and chief lordships in the same as 
nigh as I can gather them by the information of the country and my own 
knowledge and judgement; also every notable towns, castles, rivers, havens, 
creeks, loughs, mountains and woods therein contained and other com- 
modities as by the plat and the information thereof shall be showed, by 
God's help. 

First letting your honour understand how much I have travelled and 
how much as yet untravelled, which was beginning at the river of 
Strangford by Lecale at the east side of Ireland taking the notes and 
viewing every haven, creek, and island unto the Grenehord, besides 
Washeford alias Loughgorman, and after to islands Salths and in 
like manner by the south side of Ireland from Islands Salts to Cape 
Clear and Myseyn Head and then by the west of Ireland, from 
Mysseyn Head to Island Dorses, to Skyllyghes to island Vanlencyen to 
the sound and islands of Blaskey, to Kanleame, by the river of Synone, 
to the Isles of Aran at the west end of the bay of Galway: yet by the 
west side through Herconnogh to the Brode Water, to Magherladona, 
and to the Reede River, which parteth Herconnogh and the Omales in 
which country of the O’Males I could have no guides, nor yet be 
suffered to come therein, for the present trouble that was there at that 
time. And from the same Hercoiiogh passing over Lough Meske toward 
north-east into Connaught to Donemore, to bishop Helphin’s house and 
so by the south side of Slewheren and then through the Annaly and 
parcel of the Breny and by Ferney also through the Fews and through 
Arthull and parcel of Kylultagh and so to the river of Strangford, where 
first I began my perambulation. 

Within this compass above written I have travelled from five miles to 
five miles or thereabouts, except Urmond and Halye, for the most part 
thereof taking the bounds as above written, trusting your Honour will think 
no negligence in me because I do not name every country particularly unto 
you from the plats and the boundings of the same countries; the rest 
which I have not travelled is a parcel of Connaught and a parcel of 
Ulster, which parcels at this present is so unquiet that I cannot pass 
through them as yet, and in the meantime I am making the plat of my 
travel, which I trust to God shall be ready in the midst of May or 
thereabouts, desiring your Honour that if the untravelled places be not in 
such order and quietness as I may pass through them, that then I may 
come home to answer the plat and places already travelled. If it so may 
please you the lord-deputy thinketh the charges of this plat very charge- 
able unto her majesty, and hath allowed me so small wages that unless 
your two honours have consideration thereof I shall not be able to travel 
but shall be found in her majesty’s debts or in other men, for the last 
year horses cost me thirty-two pounds sterling, besides one good gelding 
which my lord-deputy gave me for your sake, that was worth five pounds, 
which is already decayed and thereof not to make one penny again and 
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also divers other charges both by water and land as M* Paul Grene, 
gentleman of the lord deputy his horse can testify the lameness of the horses 
after my travels. Although his honour hath been good unto me divers 
other ways, for after my travel the last summer and coming to Devylyng °° 
in the winter being lame and almost blind lodged me in his own 
house, giving me fire, meat, drink, and bed with all things needful for my 
health and furtherance of the plats, which I must needs confess it done 
for your sake so I shall humbly beseech your honour give him most 
hearty thanks. I have begun the plat of Ireland to be made in length 
8 foot and a half and in breadth 5 foot and a half, to the intent by that 
largeness the most notable matters may be showed therein, notwith- 
standing here is no good painter in this land to set it so well forth as I 
would have it, save only to be done of mine own hands, according to 
those plats which you have already seen of the lands of Mt Marshal 
of Ireland, that is the lordships of Coley, Ometh, Mowrne and 
the Newry,*° and a plat of Sir Peter Carew his lands in Idrone, and now 
by my lord deputy’s commandment two plats whereof one containeth the 
Earldom of Thomond, the other the White Knights lands and the lands 
of the Knight of the valley, showing the bounds of the same lands, 
otherways I cannot set it forth because here is nothing to do it withal. 
Thus most humbly I pray Almighty God keep your Honour in health 
and long life with increase of honour to your heart’s desire, the 24 March 
1570, Your obedient servant, Ropert LyTHe. 


6. Ibid. vol. xxxiii. no. 85, Sir William Fitzwilliam to 
Burghley, 19 Aug. 1571, from Dublin. 


. . » [have spoken with Lythe for the plat of Munster, which is now so 
far forth joined with other parts of Ireland as it can not be taken from 
the rest but or the next month end he hath assured me the whole of so 
much as he hath taken view of shall be thoroughly finished and then 
sent to your lordship. It is a passing fair piece of work and is great pity 
that Ireland through is not so wrought. 


7. Ibid. vol. xxxiv. no. 26, Fitzwilliam to Burghley, 22 Oct. 
1571, from Dublin. 


My very good lord upon my late writing I certified your lordship of 
the state of this bearer Robert Lythe’s travail in the matters of trust that 
he hath to deal in here and albeit those businesses be nigh grown to 
perfection as I wrote to your lordship, yet through this winter season now 
coming and the travel of ways being more difficult than the summer time 
which was apt for those purposes and he partly being diseased I have for 
his recovery of health licensed him the rather to repair over sea, where, 
nevertheless, of his travels past he will render account to your lordship 
as I think shall accord with your liking, till he may be returned to finish 
what remaineth undone. Wherein I cannot leave him unrecommended 
to your lordship for his labours already spent. And although considering 
how slowly money cometh in here and the sundry occasions which lead 
necessarily to issue the same, I could not more further him than to 
impress him with a £20 sterling to serve for his passage and wayfaring 


2° Dublin. % No. 90. 
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charges repairing now in company with M* Auditor (Jenyson) to whom 
the whole reckoning of his entertainments is best known I thought fit to 
refer him to your lordship to be his good means for the rest of his pay 
there to be paid unto him and for his consideration of his good desert in 
the affairs wherein he hath so painfully employed his service. 


III. The following letter forms a sort of appendix by Jobson to 
his map of Munster, no. 13 :— 


To the Righte Honorable the Lo: Bourley Lorde Heighe Thresorer of 
Englande. 

As the labourer (Ryght Honorable) ought to receive rewards for his 
travels, soo in like case it is requisite that he make some Demonstracion 
thereof wherby he maie the better demaunde his wages, For wich cause 
I am mooved in this simple platt to make some demonstracon unto yo" 
honor of parte of my travell for the most part of these three yeares in hir 
matics service for the surveighinge and measuringe of part of the landes 
escheted unto his heighnes w*in the province of Monster I beinge 
appoynted therunto by St Hendry Walloppe, St Thomas Norris and 
S' Valentine browne knightes w‘* other hir Mats comyssion™ for the 
landes excheted vnto hir heighnes w**in the saide province, the w*> 
service I have performed w* that skylle w°® god hath lent me and w'* 
all dutifulnes and vprightnes of conscience betweene hir ma‘! and the 
undertakers, of the w“ service I present unto yo" lordship in this platte a 
breife discriptid of such parcells of hir heighnes lands as I did surveighe 
and measure and although the smalenes heareof will not permit me to 
set downe the just proportion of every particular w his right angles, yet 
yo" lordship may herby behoulde how hir ma‘é*s landes do lie dispersed in 
the said pvince and how the but and bounde the on Signiorie w‘" the 
other and also w'" such other landes as are vnto them adiacent also I 
have herein set downe soe much of hir mati*s landes as I doe know to be 
survighed by on Arthur Robbins and lawson all the w" pticulars 
parcells of hir matics landes yo" lo: shall finde circiferensed and 
distinguyshed the on from the other w" lines of carnation color w‘" the 
names of everie vnd'taker to who such pcells are allotted written w'"in 
the said particulares in Romaine text lfes and for asmuch as I thought 
it requisite for the better letting yo" lo: see how and in what part of the 
province hir ma'i** landes do lie I have discribed and plotted so much of 
the said province as came to my sight in travellinge through the same in 
the w“ discriptid I have sett downe the true proporstion and semitrie of 
so many as I did see of the Ilandes, coastes, heades, harboures, rivers 
wods, mountaines, cities, burrough townes castles abbeys, and churches, 
havinge also distingwyshed the counties contained w'*in the said pvince 
the one fré the other w a chained line wherin yo' lo: hath to obserue 
that wheare the said chained lines doe end, there the rivers or armes of 
the sea doe bounde and seperat the said counties the on from the other. 
Also yo' lo: shall herin finde the true pportions and right courses of the 
principall rivers w‘*in the said province w" their severall names and fro 
whence the fetch their heades Except the most famous River of the 
Shennan who strecheth himselfe throwe a great parte of the Realme, and 
so washinge the bankes both of the province of monster and coraught is 
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received into the bosome of the west Occian, Also in this plat is 
discribed so many as I coulde learne of the lordes countreis and 
barronyes the w*" are distinguished the on from the other with severall 
colors, havinge the names of the saide countreies or barronies written 
win them in Romaine text tres and for the greatest parte of the county of 
Desmonde Waterford Tiporarey and the crosse tiporarie w" some other 
partes of the province w“ I coulde not so largly discribe as I woulde for 
that my service streched not thyther wherby I had not the sight and 
vewe of those partes, for which cause the perfect discriptid of them in 
this platte is omytted, Also yo" lo: is to understand that where this tre 
M: having two prickes before him is founde before a worde it signifiet 
Monastery. And when this lre B is found w‘* two pricks before a word 
it signifieth Balley and C. Castle, T. Temple and M° Mac. And wheras I 
had thought to have trobled yot lo: w'* a discourse of the manners and 
customes of the contrey w"" a discription of the plesant and fruitfullnes of 
the severall soyles of the said province Also w‘" the comodities and 
proffits that now the provynce yeldeth and what by industrie it myght be 
made to yelde both by the seas Rivers and superficiall part of y* land as 
also by mynerall causes breedinge w'"in the bowles of the earth wherof 
the contrey yealdeth great store as I am able to testifie for that I have 
bin expmented and travelled in the serchinge therof, w'*in the said 
provynce and Realme for the most parte of this tenn yeares, the which 
discourse for brevitie I heare omytte for that I perswade myselfe that 
some oth™ of longer continuance and better skill hath sufficientlie 
informed yo" honor therin, but this I affirme unto yo" lo: that yf there 
be any contrey that floweth w'" mylke and honie this province is on of 
them, and assuredlie it is onlie the best parte of all Ireland and the 
people there inhabitinge for the most part are verie tractable to any good 
governm' and easie to be brought to the perfect Religion yf there were 
any to instructe them, for lacke of instruction they are almost growne to 
be of noe religid and I have hard many of the better sort of the people 
pray most earnestlie for hir mat!*s long and happie estate that hath 
delivered them from the great extortion and tyrany the were in under the 
governmt of the Earle of Desmond and his adherentes. Thus most 
humblie besechinge yo" ho: to pdon me yf yo" lo: shall finde any dislike 
in the Rough handlinge of this platte for I must confesse myne infirmity 
that as I am not a good penman so am I a worse painter and my abileity 
is so weakned by meanes of this service that I had not wher w*" to gette 
it more curiouslie penned. Thus presuminge uppon yo" lo: accostomed 
wisedome and clemencie w™ alwaies hath more respect to the well willinge 
mynde then to the valewe of the thinge, most humblie cravinge yo ho: 
favour to be extended towardes me for the allowance of my intertainem* 
for the saide service whereof as yet I have received never a penny, and 
I shall dailye pray for yo" lo: longe and prosperouse health and happy 
felicitie. Yot Ho: most humble to comaund in all dutifull servic: 
Fra: JOBson. 


IV. 1. For an account of Paul Ivye or Ive the reader is referred 
to an article by Mr. Thompson Cooper in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. xxix. p. 78. 
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2. Joanes or Jones is such a common name that I feel I am 
venturing on a hazardous suggestion in proposing to identify 
Joanes the map-maker with his famous contemporary Inigo Jones 
(1578-1652). At the same time, however, considering the obscurity 
in which the early career of Inigo Jones is shrouded, there seems 
no @ priori improbability in suggesting that at a time when he was 
apparently in great need of work he should have found employment 
as a government surveyor in Ireland. 

8. As the probable author of the unidentified maps nos. 22, 36, 
48, 60, 70, and 73 I would suggest Baptista Boazio. At the 
same time plans of forts furnish so little scope for originality of 
drawing that identification is in all cases, where they are not signed, 
largely a matter of guess-work. 

V. John Browne, the author of some of the best maps we 
possess, was apparently the nephew of John Browne of the Neale, 
in co. Mayo, one of the first English settlers in that part of the 
country and the direct ancestor of Lord Kilmaine. In the Calendar 
of State Papers the two Brownes, uncle and nephew, are not very 
clearly distinguished. But John Browne the elder was killed in 
an expedition undertaken by him, under a commission from Sir 
Richard Bingham, against the Burkes of Mayo in March 1589. 
He seems to have been succeeded by his nephew,*! who in turn 
died apparently in 1599, leaving a young son Josias, who was given 
in wardship to Richard Dutton of Finglas, co. Dublin, with con- 
dition to have him educated in the English religion and in English 
apparel at Trinity College, Dublin, from his twelfth to his eighteenth 


year.” R. Dunuor. 


*! Cf. Docket of Irish Petitions, 18 Dec. 1591, Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. iv. 
446, where he is called John Browne of the Neale. 
% Cal. Fiants, Eliz., no. 6306. 
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Reviews of Books 


A History of Classical Scholarship: from the Siath Century B.C. to 
the End of the Middle Ages. By Jonn Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1908.) 


Tis amazingly full and instructive work is a representative of the 
same class as Hallam’s Literature of Europe. There we find frequent 
references to Bouterwek and Sismondi. Here we find references to 
Saintsbury and Krumbacher among others. A history of scholarship is 
immensely more difficult to write than a history of either literature or 
criticism. It stands between the two in a state of unstable equilibrium 
and always begins to fall over into one or other. For instance, our 
knowledge of Greek lyric poetry is so fragmentary that the chapter on 
scholarship during the lyric period reduces itself very nearly to an account 
of what is known about the lyric poets, which cannot be conveniently kept 
apart from what was thought. The study during the Attic period may 
be inferred, as Dr. Sandys tells us, from citation. We are better off with 
the study of epic poetry. We learn what Plato and Aristotle thought of 
Homer and what Plato thought of Antimachus and Choerilus, and how the 
dramatists used the epics. There are many good remarks on comedy as 
a criticism of tragic and other literature. The rest of the Attic period suffers 
a good deal from the ambiguity mentioned above. Thucydides figures in 
relation to Homer and the Sicilian rhetoricians, while we have illuminating 
silhouettes of the sophistic stylists and of Isocrates the master of Cicero. 
The Cratylus has five whole pages to itself and is treated quite seriously, as 
if it expressed convictions. There is a very neat summary of the tradition 
about Aristotle’s library and the probable transmission of his writings. 
Nothing can be better than the description of the Alexandrian libraries. 
But the Alexandrian literature is described in a not very illuminating way ; 
we should have been glad to hear how far it is true that Alexandrian 
poets, Rhianus for instance, occupied themselves, rather more than Attic, 
with local as compared with pan-Hellenic tradition. The account of what the 
Alexandrian scholars did with Homer is full and instructive. Dr. Sandys 
holds emphatically that the longer texts attested by Aeschines, Plutarch, 
and the Second Alcibiades and several Ptolemaic papyri are simply 
aberrant ; he does not consider whether the xowy, on which scholars from 
Zenodotus to Aristarchus worked, was not formed by mechanical elimina- 
tion of early variants and embellishments. When we come to Roman 
scholarship the arrangement is a little embarrassed. At the begin- 
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ning of book iii. we get literary criticisms in Horace ; at the beginning of 
book iv. we get the influence of Greek studies on Roman authors from 
Varro to Livy. All that is said of Cicero as a literary critic is most 
admirable and satisfactory. What is said of Sallust is tantalising. In the 
account of Stoic writers we learn that Posidonius influenced Sallust (in 
the ethnographical introduction to the Jugurtha,?), but when we come to 
Sallust himself he is only an imitator of Thucydides. Another question 
of ‘anomaly’ and ‘analogy’ in grammar is treated comparatively at large. 
In another edition, which must tread close on the heels of the second part 
of the history, from Petrarch onwards (which is already in preparation), 
one would like to learn who of Horace’s circle would rather be the Roman 
Mimnermus than the Roman Callimachus—he too disliked Propertius— 
and who was the early Greek poet used in the fourth Georgic, non sic 
Aegyptus et ingens Lydia (210, 211), and what Greek poet is echoed in the 
dialogue with Lydia, Persarwm vigui rege beatior. 

It is characteristic of the difficulties of method that the younger 
Seneca and Petronius are given less space than Probius, though Seneca 
and Statius deserved to be pilloried together as marking the first stage in 
the decline and fall of Horatian metres: Statius is still correct but wooden ; 
Seneca has one chorus in correct sapphics, another is in sapphics 
with adonics dotted at random. Prudentius, a very considerable poet, is 
only mentioned as one of the models of Ekkehard, who wrote an epic on the 
exploits of Walter of Aquitaine: if, as is often said, that poem is an 
outlier of the Nibelung cycle, it might belong to a history of scholar- 
ship to mention the fact. But Prudentius too has a place in the history 
of the decline of metre. His Passion of St. Agnes is all in major alcaics ; 
so is one of the innocent Fescennines of Claudian on the marriage of 
Honorius. A good deal of space is found for writers on the theory of metre ; 
why is so little said in proportion of the practice ? There is a poem which 
goes by the name of Hilary of Poitiers which is meant to be in the metre 
of Sic te diva potens Cypri, but many times the metre in alternate 
lines turns to major alcaic, twice at least either to sapphic or senarian 
iambic. In another manuscript a hymn is ascribed to him which has 
three lines that seem to be accented senarians and a fourth which is an 
unmistakable adonic. The text of the ode Ante saecula qui manes was 
published in 1884 by Gamurrini and revised in 1888 by Dreves, but 
it was left for Dr. Mason! to point out that Hilary probably took 
Navis quae tibi creditum as a dimeter iambic, which might have 
saved him some labour in trying to scan Condensque primum saecula. 
In other medieval poems, from O venerabile Veneris Idolum, O Roma 
nobilis orbis et domina, O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata, to Cur 
mundus militat sub vana gloria, the metre of Maecenas atavis edite 
regibus breaks down into accentual dactylic tetrameters. Dr. Sandys 
quotes a good late ninth-century quatrain of accentual senarii. As he 
made room to write about St. Bernard’s verses he might have mentioned 
that in the opinion of Hauréau, to whom he refers, the only certain or 
even probable verses which have reached us under his name are some 
accentual sapphics (good as such things go) for the office of St. Victor, 
composed at the request of a brother abbot. The interesting, not to say 


1 Journal of Theological Studies, iv. 413 ff., April, 1904. 
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beautiful, verses in medieval metres are almost certainly rhymed medita- 
tions by devout readers of his prose. Of course this is only a corner in a 
very large, full, well-furnished room. At least nine out of ten of Dr. 
Sandys’s readers have more to learn of him than to suggest to him, and 
I am not the tenth. 

In the Greek writers of the early Roman period we get interesting 
sketches of Dion, Plutarch, and Pausanias. There is a full account of 
Fronto, whose reputation was so curiously wide and durable, and so 
little supported by his remains ; though it is fair to remember both that 
Théophile Gautier, a really brilliant and delightful writer, was equally given 
to AeéOnpia and found his favourite reading in dictionaries, and that it took 
insight to note the ¢wba, the thrill which Fronto found in the speakers 
before Cicero and missed in him and his successors. In the rather later 
African literature we should be glad to hear a little more of its bilin- 
gual character. Apuleius wrote in Greek; so, according to the dean 
of Westminster, did Tertullian. Again, it is hardly outside a history of 
scholarship to remark that the Punic element in the last two generations 
before the Vandal conquest had gained largely on the Latin. In the days 
of Cyprian the signatures of councils have no Punic names. In the days of 
Augustine we get bishops called Quod vult Deus and Deusdedit, plainly 
translations from Punic ; and Augustine himself, who had a good Latin 
literary education, called the son of his youth Adeodatus. One looks vainly 
in the index for Marius Maximus, one of the two authors that, according 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, the Roman grandees of his age still read, 
though probably he is a little unfair. Manuscripts, mostly bad, are 
transcribed from archetypes which grandees ‘ read and emended’ in the 
house ofa grammarian. Juvenal, whom Ammianus brackets with Marius, 
was still read in the fifth century, with Turnus, as Sidonius Apollonius 
says: nec Turnus potior nec Juvenalis ait. Sidonius himself comes to 
his own, but a little more might have been made of his witness to the 
collapse of literary culture. His early letters come from a society very 
literary in a frivolous way (he is the first Roman man of letters to 
renounce the excuse Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba est), but he notes 
with surprise that his son and all his contemporaries are quite indifferent 
to what had interested their fathers. Gregory of Tours, when he laments 
Vae diebus nostris, quia periit studium litterarum a nobis, means to 
complain that education is disorganised. Dr. Sandys gives some rather 
cryptic references to the controversy, of which so many of his readers 
are unaware, whether in the Carolingian revival Gregory’s own books 
were turned back into more tolerable Latin. Readers who have heard of 
the controversy will have an opportunity of examining it for themselves 
with the help of his references, though not of his decision. 

There is a very luminous though not final discussion of the attitude 
of the Latin clergy to the later classics, which begins on p. 284 and goes 
down at intervals to the end of the book. There was the view that the 
classics were for boys, the Bible and the Fathers for men, which crossed 
with the view that literature was for boys, and liberal arts, which were 
useful in practical life, for men. That seems to have been the view of 
Herbert de Losinga, the founder of Norwich Cathedral, one of the 
best of the clerks content to thrive in the service of Norman kings. 
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He writes to his pupils who liked reading their Ovid about the imitation of 
him, as if that were edifying. He probably thought that the Art of Love 
ought to break readers of horse play, but he was also anxious that 
instead of playing with Ovid they should go on to dialectics. It is hard 
to place in medieval culture the neat and correct elegiacs De Vanitate 
Seculi, which hitherto occupy an undisputed place in the works of St. An- 
selm. The notion that boys ought to learn to write exclusively from Chris- 
tian models lasted long: the Hortus Deliciaruwm of Herrad of Landsberg late 
in the twelfth century had a frontispiece with philosophers in the middle, 
liberal arts with their representatives in the outer circle, and four false 
poets or magicians outside below. But books like John of Salisbury’s 
Polycraticus show that in the ordinary course of things the liberal view 
would have prevailed ; all the remains of antiquity would have been the 
heritage of Christian scholarship. As it befell, Peter Lombard arose, and 
Gratian stood up after him. Instead of reading ancient books, which one 
monastic library lent to another on the security of a counter-loan, the 
cleverest clerk could pass his life disputing on the contents of two big 
volumes. Dr. Sandys tells us what Peter Lombard did to spread the 
knowledge of Aristotle. He relates a very interesting medieval battle 
of the books, how dialectic, leaving theology entrenched at Paris, went 
out to make war against grammar at Orleans. It is practically a 
battle between science and literature; science wins for the time, but in 
another generation literature will be reinstated. To most of Dr. Sandys’s 
readers it will be news how long humane letters held their own at Orleans 
and Poitiers. He might have told them more plainly how much Peter 
Lombard had to do with banishment of the Muses from Paris. 

There are excellent accounts of the two revivals of Byzantine 
scholarship after the iconoclastic conflict, and the long struggle with 
Bulgaria, and at an earlier period we get a quite adequate notice of 
Dionysius the Areopagite and his influence on Erigenaand Aquinas. His 
precursor, Hierotheus, who carried the negative side of the mysticism which 
Dionysius inherited almost to nihilism, is perhaps excluded because he 
only survives in Syria, though the part of the Syrians and Arabians in 
transmitting Greek philosophy to the west is amply recognised. In 
another edition we shall hope to learn whether Romanus, whom those who 
have read him in manuscript or scanty excerpts pronounce the greatest of 
Greek hymnodists, flourished as early as 500, the date tentatively assigned, 
or lived to see a New Rome assailed both by Ommiadsand Abbassids. In 
conclusion the splendid book is generously and skilfully illustrated with 
facsimiles of manuscripts and outlines of illustrations from manuscripts 
and frescoes, including the glory of St. Thomas Aquinas between Plato 
and Aristotle, with the Lord above him and St. Paul and Moses and the 
evangelists protecting him, and Averroes under his feet. The book is 
worthily crowned with a chapter on the survival of good letters in the west 
down to the days of Petrarch. It is so rich, so condensed, good measure 
pressed down and shaken together and running over, that the all but 
impossible task of summarising and the difficulty of excerpting may almost 
excuse the presumption of attempting to supplement. 

G. A. Smutcox. 
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Geschichte des Altertums. Von Epuarp Mryer. IV: ‘Athen vom 
Frieden von 446 bis zur Capitulation Athens im Jahre 404 y. Chr.’ 
V:‘ Der Ausgang der griechischen Geschichte.’ (Stuttgart: J.G. Cotta. 
1901, 1902.) 


Tue characteristics of Professor Eduard Meyer’s great History of 
Antiquity continue to mark it as it proceeds, but with some notable 
improvements. The style is more easy than in the earlier volumes, and 
there is hardly a trace of the somewhat querulous criticism of other 
writers which was conspicuous in vol. ii. Vols. iv. and v. are still more 
exclusively Greek history than was vol. iii. This is only just and right. 
The period is too well known for much that is new to be said upon it. 
Perhaps the only novelty on the literary side is the assertion (following 
Beloch) that the speech to the men of Larisa, which passes under the 
name of Herodes Atticus, is a genuine work of 401 B.c., and thus an original 
source for the history of Larisa and not the empty declamation which it 
is generally considered. Meyer, however, does not venture, like Beloch, to 
suggest that the author was a Thessalian sophist or a pupil of the 
sophist school, like Plato’s Meno. It is interesting to note that Diodorus 
Siculus (xiv. 9) describes Meno as a man of Larisa; the more generally 
received version brings him from Pharsalus. But, as Meno joined Cyrus at 
Colossae with 1,500 men from Northern Greece about the middle of March 
401, dates will hardly admit of the possibility, and the ordinary view is 
that Herodes wrote under the influence of a work of Thrasymachus, 
Plato’s butt in the early part of the Republic. In truth the document is 
so colourless, so much more like a modern composition than an oration 
of the best period, that probability is all on the side of its being the work 
of a late rhetorician. 

In these volumes the distinguishing characteristic of Professor Meyer’s 
narrative, however, is not the account of the political history of the 
period covered. Others, perhaps, have done that, if not better, at least 
as well, though for the period after 404 B.c. there is no other recent 
narrative of the whole so full. Much more striking are the chapters on 
the intellectual development of the age. That is a feature of Greek life 
which no historian but Thucydides would willingly omit from his pages. 
In two luminous chapters (iv. 85-272) Professor Meyer gives us an 
account (1) of the Athenian culture in the middle of the fifth century 
and of the Athenian outlook upon life in its best representative, Sophocles, 
and his Ibsenite contemporary Euripides, (2) of art, literature, and science. 
All is interesting, but less hackneyed and more striking than the rest is 
the account of the development of science. Professor Meyer is a many- 
sided man and he writes of early Greek science with the ease and con- 
fidence of an expert. The beginner who finds it difficult to grasp the 
personality of Heraclitus and to realise his importance may be recom- 
mended to the dozen pages here in which his work is set forth. How 
quickly it is necessary, in this age of constant discovery, to recast a state- 
ment made with absolute truth on the evidence available may be seen 
from Professor Meyer’s comment on the development of prose, where he 
attributes the Adis cipowéevy of Herodotus to the fact that it was not yet 
possible to convert sentences into oratio obliqua. From the differences 
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in the dialects with respect to oratio obliqua it may be doubted if this 
statement was ever correct. But, in any case, the long inscription from 
Miletus published in the spring of 1904 by Wilamowitz shows conclu- 
sively that, though perhaps somewhat clumsy in detail, a prose style was 
well developed before Herodotus was born. That inscription, though a 
late and rather illiterate copy, must be the reproduction, as faithful as the 
mason’s comparative ignorance of the language in its older alphabet 
could make it, of an earlier record ; for Didyma, to which it refers, was 
destroyed by the Persians in 494 B.c. On p. 257 Professor Meyer makes 
a very interesting point with regard to the development of Attic prose. 
Ionic had long held the supremacy; how was it possible for another 
dialect to take its place? Meyer’s answer is that the itinerant sophist 
wanted a dialect which would be generally intelligible, and that he found 
such a dialect in Athens, whose influence, through the league which it 
dominated in the last fifty years of the fifth century, was paramount and 
whose language was generally intelligible everywhere. 

Lately it has been the fashion to decry Pericles. Professor Meyer is 
more just. He sketches the temptations to which a statesman in Pericles’s 
position was exposed. Pericles could not but know that his policy—a 
defensive policy entailing tremendous losses on the Attic farmers—would 
be extremely unpopular when once Attica was really invaded by the 
enemy. Professor Meyer sees that it was not with Pericles but with 
democracy that Sparta and her supporters had their feud, and rightly 
thinks that Pericles recognised the situation and, superior to all personal 
considerations, took up the gauntlet that had been thrown down. Not to 
Pericles but to the incapacity of his successors during the peace of Nicias 
are the disasters of the war to be attributed. And this brings the author 
to discuss the youthful Alcibiades, the distant cousin of Pericles, who from 
early days had counted on succeeding to his relative’s power. This is a 
side of Alcibiades’ history which is sometimes too little regarded. His 
early accession to power came about partly through the vacancy left by 
the death of Cleon, but much more from the ordinary Athenian’s respect 
for the kinsman of the great Pericles. In his treatment of history 
Professor Meyer sometimes reminds one of Thucydides himself. In 
matters of antiquity or geography he will take sides. For example, in 
the matter of Sphacteria he supports Dr. Grundy against Professor Ronald 
Burrows ; but in great moral questions, such as the unprincipled attitude 
of the aristocrats and their leader, Nicias, towards Cleon, when they 
foisted the command against Sphacteria upon the unwarlike demagogue, 
he is, like Thucydides, mute. He merely quotes Thucydides’ statement 
of the cheerful recklessness of Cleon’s opponents and their hopes of 
getting rid of him. Similarly he has no condemnation for Thucydides 
himself whert he lost Amphipolis to the Spartans, and no defence of him 
against the charge that, in his anxiety to protect his own property, he 
forgot his duties as a servant of the state. All that he gives us is an 
oracular note (p. 402) on the shortcomings of modern historians ‘ who, in 
the manner of Cleon, give ex post facto orders to the ancient generals 
as to how they should have behaved,’ a proceeding which he regards as 
meist verzweifelt naiv and a proof that the critics lack the preliminary 
knowledge ‘which would entitle them to pronounce upon military tasks 
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and situations.’ He has missed the important confirmation of Diodorus’ 
account of the battle of Delium which is supplied by the Swppliants of 
Euripides, although from the introduction to Wilamowitz’s translation of 
the play he has learnt that Euripides was thinking of Delium when he 
wrote the Suppliants. 

The account of Socrates is good, but nothing new emerges from the 
discussion. There is a long and interesting note (pp. 428-9) on 
Aristophanes, Socrates, and Plato, in which the author contends that 
Aristophanes was in dead earnest in the Clouds and considered Socrates 
the sort of sophist which he represents, and that this is shown by the 
last scene of the existing second redaction of the play; the burning of 
Socrates’ house reminds him of an awto de fé. Quite rightly, he thinks, 
a great influence to Socrates’ detriment is attributed to Aristophanes in 
Plato’s Apology ; two men so opposite in character could never have had 
friendly relations. The scenes in the Symposiwm, therefore, are not 
founded upon reality, but only reflect the friendship which existed 
between Plato and Aristophanes long years after Socrates was in his 
grave, a friendship only illustrated by the Ecclesiazusae, where Plato’s 
theories are followed out to their consequences, but without animus. It 
is needless to say that different authorities would dispute every one of 
these statements. A more surprising statement to a critic who is not a 
German is the remark (p. 464) with which chap. vii. ends: ‘ What 
Athens alone produced in the decade of the Archidamic war does not 
fall behind (stellt sich in seiner Totalitdét ebenbiirtig) the decade which 
produced Emilia Galotti, Gétz, Werther, the beginnings of Faust, the 
Fragmente controversy, Nathan, the Robbers, and finally the Critique of 
Pure Reason.’ But this goodly collection of good literature is weighed 
against the Medea, Hippolytus, Heraclidae, Andromache, Hecuba, and Sup- 
pliants of Euripides, the Oedipus and possibly the Electra of Sophocles, 
the development of dithyramb and modern music, the comedy of Crates 
and Pherecrates, to say nothing of other comedy, the memoirs of Ion, 
the political pamphlets of Stesimbrotus, and the history of Herodotus. 

From the literary point of view the historian’s task is much more 
difficult when he approaches the fourth century. In the fifth century the 
action is great even if the artist be somewhat to seek; in the fourth 
century, except for Epaminondas, it is the story of the mean acts 
of little men, till we arrive at the spacious times of Philip and 
Alexander, times which Meyer does not touch in this volume. When, 
as he says in his last paragraph, every Greek power in both east 
and west was annihilated, and when, in the age that saw Greek 
culture reach its highest excellence, its political importance disappeared, 
Greece, becoming a heap of fragments fit only to be the spoil and the 
prey of the first comer, no longer hada history. It is trué and yet not 
true ; for history would lose much if Demosthenes disappeared from it, 
whether we approve or disapprove of his policy. To admirers of Grote 
it will be interesting to discover that the seventh epistle of Plato is 
claimed as genuine; whether the verdict applies to all the epistles is not 
clear. A cold douche of criticism (v. 40) is applied to the so-called 
‘ Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens.’ Not less deserved is the incisive 
remark (p. 193) that our historians look at everything through Athenian 
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spectacles. The criticism is true, no doubt, but what is the historian to 
do if the only spectacles to be had are Athenian? If only the Boeotians 
and the Spartans had left us theirs as well! The criticism of the death 
of Socrates and the behaviour of his adversaries is good (p. 227). With 
more literary art than he usually displays, Professor Meyer points the con- 
trast in the conduct of Anytus, the practical statesman, hounding down 
Socrates as a corrupter of youth on the one hand and on the other defending 
with all his energies, in the same year, Andocides, charged with being an 
enemy of religion and a violator of the mysteries. As in the previous 
volume the parts dealing with the culture of the age are very good. An 
interesting account is given (p. 287 ff.) of the division of labour and the 
developments which the provision of articles of luxury had undergone since 
the previous century, the banking and the speculation which made the 
conditions of Greek life in the fourth century so like those of a modern 
state. Not less interesting is the account of the philosophy of the fourth 
century, in which we are at first surprised to find Democritus. To him, 
and to the philosophers more strictly belonging to the age, like Plato, full 
justice is done. Professor Meyer has now ended, as he considers, Greek 
political history. A foretaste of the next period is given in the chapters 
on Sicily and Italy in the time of Dionysius. Vol. v. contains an account 
of the battle of the Allia, but we wait for a consecutive treatment of Italy, 
similar-to that which we have had for Greece. It ismuchneeded. At the 
end of vol. v. we find an extremely serviceable index. The only pity is 
that the references are to sections, not to pages, and that the numbers of 


the sections are not given at the top of the pages. Even the figures at 
the beginning of the sections are not so conspicuous as they should be for 
ease of reference. P, GILes. 


Die Legende des h. Albanus des Protomartyr Angliae, in Texten vor 
Beda. Von WitHELtM Meyer aus Speyer, Professor in Géttingen. 
(Abhandlungen der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdéttin- 
gen, ‘ Phi).-Hist. Klasse,’ N.F., viii. 1.) (Berlin: Weidmann. 1904.) 


In a monograph to which I incidentally called attention in a previous 
number of this Review (July 1904, p. 498), Dr. W. Levison showed that the 
passage in the Vita Germani which coincides with Bede’s account of the 
martyrdom of St. Alban belongs to the later (ninth-century) inter- 
polations and is not part of the original life by Constantius. Professor 
Meyer’s important study not only supplies the text of Bede’s source, but 
traces its previous history, in most. respects convincingly. He has dis- 
covered three texts: (1) a Passio Albani in the Turin MS. D.V.3 (which 
has survived the recent conflagration) ; (2) a Passio Albani in the Paris 
Latin MS. 11748; (3) an excerpt, de miéraculis Albani, preserved in 
four manuscripts. The first and second differ largely, but have a number 
of passages in common. There are several good reasons for the con- 
clusion that the Turin narrative is the older; but the definite proof is 
furnished by the Excerpt which supplies the key to the relation between 
the two other texts. The Excerpt contains just those passages which are 
common to the two stories of the martyrdom. It can be easily shown 
that this is explicable in only one way. The excerptor drew his extracts 
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from the Turin Passio, and a later writer expanded and filled out this 
sketch into a new account of the martyrdom, preserved in the Paris MS. 
It was this later narrative which was used by Bede, whose relation is 
therefore removed in four degrees from what seems to have been the 
original Fassung of the Passio. It follows that the Paris text, and 
therefore the Excerpt, cannot be later than the seventh century. 

Professor Meyer, indeed, holds that the Excerpt cannot be later than 
the sixth, and here, I think, is a weak point in his argument. Gildas in 
the De Ezxcidio (ce. 11) describes the martyrdom of Alban and the 
miraculous crossing of the river. He connects it—and here he was 
followed by Bede—with the persecution of Diocletian ; and Professor 
Meyer rightly infers that, whatever his source may have been, it was not 
the Turin narrative, in which the emperor is Severus. It must, therefore, 
have been either the Excerpt or the Paris MS., Professor Meyer says, but 
is unable to decide which. 


Dieser Abriss [of Gildas] ist leider so schwiilstig und so liickenhaft (so ist z. 
B. das Quellenwunder ganz weggelassen), dass man nicht einmal entscheiden 
kann, ob die Pariser Fassung oder ob der Auszng beniitzt ist. 


But it is a pure assumption that either one or the other was used; no 
proof is given; and a careful-comparison of both with Gildas fails to 
suggest the necessity or the probability of either hypothesis. There is no 
reason to suppose that Gildas had any written source before him ; he may 
simply give the legend as it was orally current at St. Albans, as it would 
have been told to Germanus when he visited the relics. And Professor Meyer 
does not seem to have grasped the chronology of the British writer’s life. 
He argues that as the Excerpt (if not the Paris Passio) was used by Gildas 
it must have been composed before 600. The death of Gildas, which 
probably occurred about 570, is not in any case to the purpose ; the fact 
which concerns the argument is that the epistle De Excidio was composed 
before a.p. 547.1 Professor Meyer gives good grounds for dating the 
Turin Passio between 504 and 550, and attributing it to a writer in 
central Gaul; so the view that Gildas used the Excerpt would involve the 
consequence that the Passio was written, the Excerpt compiled and 
transmitted to Britain, between 504 and 547. This is not impossible, but 
implies a modification of Professor Meyer’s statement. 

Both the Turin and Paris texts are extremely corrupt. The editor 
gives both exact transcripts and amended texts. I may point out that in 
the Turin Passio, § 2 (contra Christianorum colla pendebat), the obvious 
restoration is frendebat ; and in the Paris text, $ 7 (quia se pro hospite 
wltro ac audaciter militibus separabatur praesentandum), we should read 
sperabat (or speraverat), ‘hoped that he could pass himself off on the 
soldiers.’ It may be suggested that in the same paragraph comulis is a 
corruption of aromatis (altaria comulis atque odoribus perflagrabant). 

Professor Meyer has worked out in a very interesting and instructive 
way the parallels he has discovered between the legend of St. Alban and 
the legend of Irenaeus, Andochius, Thyrsus, and Benignus, the disciples 
of Polycarp, showing that die stilistischen Parallelen der beiden Legenden 
sind so eng, dass beide Legenden in demselben Kreise entstanden sein 


1 Cf. Mommsen, Chron. Min. iii. 5. 
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miissen. This is the main argument, borne out by other considerations, 
for fixing the limits of date and place of the origin of the Turin Passio. 
The particular results of this monograph are perhaps less important than 
the instruction which it offers as a model investigation in its field. All 
students engaged in medieval research have constantly to face hagio- 
graphical problems. Onecan give them no better advice than to read the 
luminous introductory observations which Professor Meyer has prefixed to 
his study on the legend of St. Alban. J. B. Bury. 


Annali dell’ Islam. Compilati da Leone CarrTant, Principe di TEaNo. 
I.: Introduzione; Dall’ anno 1. al 6. H.’ (Milan: Hoepli. 1904.) 


To the historical student, unacquainted or ill-acquainted with Arabic, 
wishing to investigate any point in Moslem history this work is beyond 
doubt the most important that has yet appeared. The title explains its 
scope, Prince Teano setting forth to do on a complete scale for the 
history of Islam what E. de Muralt half a century ago did on a 
restricted pattern for Byzantine history. In a word, this is a summary of 
all the Arab chronicles. The order is strictly chronological. Under 
each year the events in the category of their importance are set forth 
cor pendiously, conflicting narratives, according to the divers authorities, 
being given in turn. The philosophy of history, therefore, is con- 
gpicuously absent ; but the facts are all collected and marshalled. In the 
present volume the first 340 pages are devoted to an introduction, in 
which the author, after describing in detail the plan of his work, gives a 
list of his authorities and texts. He then proceeds to a general survey 
of events previous to the Flight of the Prophet (for the chronicle proper 
only begins with a.H. 1), discussing at some length the history of the 
Ka’abah, and of the Arab tribes (with genealogical tables), and the chief 
facts in the earlier years of the life of Mubammad. Coming to the 
chronicle, the present volume only deals with the first half-dozen years of 
the Moslem era: it, however, gives the scale on which our author works. 
Prince Teano has arranged the events of each year under rubrica, which 
enables the reader to follow up easily the matter in hand in previous or 
succeeding years. Notes geographical and biographical elucidate the 
text, and copious references are given to the works of orientalists who 
have written monographs on special points. At the end of each year 
stands a necrology, with references back to_the chronicle, for details in 
the lives of those whose deaths are recorded. 

Such is in brief the order of this work, of which the second volume, 
bringing the history down to the era of the Moslem conquests following 
on the death of Muhammad, will, it is hoped, be published within the 
year, and of which the ninth volume will close with the conquest of 
Egypt by the Ottomans in 1517. Two volumes of indexes are, then, pro- 
mised to complete the work. To judge by the present instalment, Prince 
Teano is in a fair way to carry the work through to a successful issue, 
life and perseverance being granted. He has, as shown by his biblio- 
graphical list, got together all the published Arabic and Persian texts ; 
and doubtless he will not fail to solve knotty points by reference to the 
more important chronicles, still unpublished, among the manuscripts of 
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the public libraries of Europe, most of which are now well catalogued. 
In truth the time had come when some such work as the present, long 
urgently needed, could profitably be accomplished. It is not, however, a 
work that under any circumstances can be made pecuniarily profitable. 
Also it demands ample leisure and a scholar’s knowledge of Arabic and 
Persian. Prince Teano is much to be congratulated on having taken up 
the task, for which he has prepared himself by the requisite training. 
Both oriental and historical students will earnestly hope that no impedi- 
ment may interrupt the due appearance of successive volumes, especially 
the promised indexes, biographical and geographical, which will make 
this mine of information easily available. In conclusion it may be 
suggested that, pending these ultimate volumes of indexes, each volume, 
as it appears, would greatly gain if a very full table of contents were 
appended. Such a table of contents, for instance, as Professor de Goeje 
has prefixed to the text of Tabari might well serve as a model. Great 
volumes, like great telescopes, are almost useless without a finder, and the 
beautifully printed quarto which Prince Teano gives us is sadly in need 
of this commonplace accommodation. G. Le STRANGE. 


Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions. By H. Munro Cuapwick. 
(Cambridge : University Press. 1905.) 


Mr. Cuapwick, the author of Studies in Old English, a very sound and 
original contribution to English philology, makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Old English institutions in this book, which is 
evidently the fruit of great labour and thought. He shows full acquain- 
tance with the materials, exact philological knowledge, great powers of 
combination, ingenuity in suggestion, and critical power, and he has in 
consequence placed many old problems in a new light. 

The subject of wergelds, out of which the other topics may be said 
to grow, leads the author to examine our early numismatic history, and in 
the process he makes many rectifications of and additions to current views. 
In treating of the earl he comes to the conclusion that ‘the majority of 
the midland counties never had earls of their own from the time when 
they first came under the West Saxon dynasty’ (p. 203).' He suggests 
that Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Bedford- 
shire are of Danish origin, because we find in the Chronicle reference to 
the here? of the chief towns of these counties. The late origin of the 
midland counties he supports by the evidence of the burghal hidage, 
which he assigns, as Professor Maitland has done, to the reign of Edward 
the Elder. The absence from this document of any reference to the 
shire system in Wessex is explained by hypothetical changes in adminis- 


1 The meaning of ‘ Vuinceleumbe scir,’ which has escaped Mr. Chadwick (p. 281, 
note 1), is that it was originally a shire independent of Gloucestershire. It is recorded 
in Heming, ed. Hearne, p. 280, that Eadric Streona was so powerful ‘ ut villulas villis 
et provincias provinciis pro libito adiungeret (nam vicecomitatum de Winceleumb, 
quae per se tunc erat, vicecomitatui Gloeceastre adiunxit).’ 

2 He holds that this denotes a political as well as a military organisation, on the 
strength of the O. N. ‘allsheriar ping,’ ‘ allsheriar lég,’ where ‘ here’ has the meaning of 
folk. This is somewhat forced. 
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tration due to the formation of the great earldoms. An attempt is made 
to bring the districts of the six great earls into symmetrical divisions of 
12,000 hides each (p. 218). Some drastic alterations are needed in 
dealing with the tribal and burghal hidages in order to make the number 
of hundred-hide groups correspond with the number of hundreds in the 
counties. This is largely influenced by Mr. Corbett’s highly ingenious 
but unconvincing paper.* 

The hundred-hide group is regarded by Mr. Chadwick as older than 
the hundred court, which he thinks was superimposed upon it about the 
time of Edward the Elder, the administrative system represented by the 
latter being borrowed from the Danes.‘ The hundred ofa hundred hides, 
of which we have certainly evidence in later times, Mr. Chadwick regards 
as ancient on the strength of the tribal hidage (p. 241), which he ascribes 
to the time of Offa or Cenwulf (p. 268). But this merely gives the con- 
tents of the various provinces in round hundreds of hides, and it is 
difficult to understand it. Mr. Chadwick holds that Edgar’s ordinance of 
the hundred ‘ conveys the impression that it was then a new thing’ (p. 246). 
Bishop Stubbs may well have had the hundred in his mind when in 
1895, in the final edition of the Select Charters, he penned his wise 
caution against regarding the first record of an institution as a proof 
that it was then a novelty. It is surely hard to believe that the im- 
portant legal, police, and administrative functions of the hundred were 
innovations of Edgar. As the hundred receives half of certain fines by his 
ordinance it is difficult to suppose that it was not a court of old standing. 
Mr. Chadwick’s suggestion that the ordinance was modelled on regulations 
intended for burghal districts (p. 247, note 1) does not meet the objec- 
tions, for the burghal districts, besides being somewhat conjectural, are 
admittedly late in date. The facts that many boroughs were rated as 
hundreds and that others were actual hundreds seem really to prove 
that they borrowed the organisation of the hundred,’ much in the same 
way as the greater boroughs in later times gradually acquired the organi- 
sation, or at all events the status, of counties. Mr. Chadwick would 
apparently ascribe the hundredal boroughs to a somewhat hypothetical 
disuse of the shire system, owing to the formation of burghal districts 
by Edward the Elder on a Danish model, and of an equally hypothetical 
revival of the shire system in the south, which cut off from the borough 
its external jurisdiction (p. 223). This external jurisdiction, which must 
have covered the entire county in the cases where the latter is held to 
have grown from the district grouped round the borough,® is an inference 

3 Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., N.S., xiv. p. 187 sqq. 

4 Steenstrup, Normannerne, iv. 76 sqq., does not, as stated on p. 240, suggest that 
the administrative hundred was introduced by the Danes. 

5 The Nomina Villarum of 1316 says that ‘in hundredo Gloucestrie est burgus 
Gloucestrie, et non est aliqua alia villa in eodem hundredo’ (Feudal Aids, ii. 264). 
This hundred did not extend beyond the city walls. In the fifteenth century the 
burgesses held a hundred court in the borough (Hist. MSS. Comm., Twelfth Report, 
App. ix, pp. 432, 518). It existed in the thirteenth century (ibid. p. 409). 

® Traces of some control over the county may perhaps be recognised in Nottingham, 
the burgesses of which are in Domesday charged with the care of the way to York, 
the Fosse Way (? ‘ fossa’), and the water of Trent. This latter involved control of the 


whole course of the river throughout the county, as may be seen from the charter of 
Henry II to the burgesses, circ. 1155. 
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based upon a comparison of the burh-gemot with the shire moot. As 
Mr. Chadwick adopts without hesitation the military origin of the borough, 
he inclines to think that the burh-gemot was really a meeting of the 
landowners ‘ who possessed hagan in the boroughs and had to provide for 
its defence’ (p. 220), and he even suggests that the Northumbrian hagu- 
stald (West Saxon hegsteald), ‘ bachelor,’ may have been the word repre- 
sented by Beda’s minister, and that it is derived from these hagan (p. 841). 

Although he rejects the early origin of the hundred he holds that 
some such division was known long before the time of Edgar. He con- 
nects, as other writers have done, with the hundred the provision in the 
laws of Edward the Elder that the king’s reeve shall hold a moot once in 
every four weeks; notes that a royal praefectus, Athelnoth, in an early 
ninth-century charter calls himself se gerefa to Eastorege; identifies this 
with the lathe of Eastry, co. Kent, land in which is described in an original 
charter of 811 as lying in regione Eastorege ; and regards this and three 
other lathes, of which the early history is traceable, as early jurisdictional 
districts grouped round royal manors. The word regio is frequently found 
in Beda and early writings as the name of some division smaller than 
a kingdom, and it has been, evidently erroneously, identified with the 
hundred.’ In the final -ge, -gie, -ie@, &c., of Eastry and other names 
Mr. Chadwick recognises the Kentish form of the Germanic gaujo- (Gothic 
gawi, German gau),* with which Kemble has familiarised us under the im- 
possible O.E.form gd. Mr. Chadwick has discussed the forms in which it 
occurs with great learning in his earlier work, but without disposing 
satisfactorily of the phonetic difficulties involved. A derivative of this 
suffix occurs in the name of Surrey and is applied to the Norwegians in 
Cnut’s laws,'° so that, if the suffix meant regio, it must have had only 
a loose, ill-defined sense. The lathe of Eastry when we meet it in 
Domesday is divided into several hundreds, and Eastry itself formed 
then, as it does now, one of them. Mr. Chadwick compares the grouping 
of members of hundreds round certain manors, to which Professor 
Maitland has called attention, with the Kentish lathe, and would see 
in each the original district of a royal reeve.'' He questions whether 


7 Emil Hildebrand, in his excellent Hngelska Samhdllsfirhillanden fire den 
normandiska Erifringen, Stockholm, 1875, p. 53, note 94, referring specially to Kent; 
H. Cabot Adams, in Essays on Anglo-Saxon Law, Boston, 1876, p.12sqq. Steenstrup, 
Normannerne, iv. 79, has shown that the ‘regiones’ are not identical with the 
hundreds. 

® Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch, s,v. ‘gau,’ long since claimed that this word 
formed the termination of Beda’s form of the name of Ely. Thomas Miller, who 
has recognised this word in Ely and other names in Beda, does not deal with the 
phonological difficulties (Place Names in the English Bede, pp. 60, 72, 73). 

® Studies in Old English, pp. 147, 186 (Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, vol. iv.) 

© *Cnut cyninge ealles Englalandes cyniage and Dena cyninge and Norprigena 
cyninge ’ (Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 278). 

" It is certainly remarkable that the eight hundreds of Peterborough are 
described in the forged charters of King Wulfhere (Cart. Saw., i. 36) and of Edgar 
(ibid. iii. 579) as appurtenant to Oundle (cf. Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 551 b 
553 a), and that Oundle occurs in Beda as a ‘ provincia’ (H. E. v. c. 19), i.e. a ‘ regio.’ 
Many of the old royal estates appear as the heads of groups of hundreds in the later 
records. 
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in such cases each hundred had a court of its own, and points to the 
later practice of holding pleas before several associated hundreds. The 
theory that each such hundred was carved out of an original jurisdictional 
unit might account for the frequent occurrence of half-hundreds and 
even of thirds '? of a hundred. 

In the remainder of his book Mr. Chadwick discusses with great 
learning and insight the origin of the kingdoms, the constitution and 
power of the council, the origin of the nobility, the system of land-hold- 
ing, and the king (to whom he assigns unfettered power, minimising the 
influence of the witan, and rejecting all democratic control). He concludes 
with the suggestion that the remarkable disparity between the wergeld 
of the Kentish ceorl and that of the West Saxon and Mercian ceorls 
points to a depression of the latter by a Jutish conquest, which can only 
have happened in Denmark before the settlement in England. He 
supports this with a reference of Saxo Grammaticus. There are many 
other points that awake doubt and difference of opinion, and one occasion- 
ally feels that Mr. Chadwick is skating over extremely thin ice; but this 
is, perhaps, unavoidable with any attempt to construct an intelligible 
whole out of the imperfect fragments of Old English polity that have 
come down to us. W. H. Stevenson. 





Etudes sur le Régne de Hugues Capet et la Fin du X* Siécle. Par 
FerpinanD Lor. (‘ Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes,’ 
fascicule 147.) (Paris: Bouillon. 1908.) 


TxeE pseudo-Isidore and Benedictus Levita have only an indirect con- 
nexion with the history of Hugh Capet and his times; but M. Lot, who 
has devoted a large portion of this volume to the relations of Hugh with 
Gerbert and the papacy, adds a special appendix (no. ix) on the False 
Capitularies and the False Decretals, because they were constantly cited by 
Gerbert’s opponents and formed the most useful weapons of the papacy 
in its conflict with the nascent Gallicanism of the tenth century. 
M. Lot discusses in detail the date, authorship, and birthplace of these 
remarkable forgeries; he comes to the conclusion that although they are 
closely related in spirit and purpose, although they were composed at 
approximately the same date, and although the pseudo-Isidore quotes 
from the False Capitularies, they are the work of different hands and 
bear reference to two different controversies. The author who hid 
himself behind the name of Benedictus Levita was a clerk of Mainz and 
an enemy of Raban Maur; the pseudo-Isidore came from Rheims and 
made it his object to attack the policy of Hincmar. 

Of these two hypotheses the first is supported by the weightier 
arguments. The False Capitularies profess to have been compiled by the 
orders of Autcarius, the predecessor of Raban Maur, and from materials 
discovered in the archives of Mainz. The author quotes both from the 
letters of St. Boniface and from the law of the Bavarians, two sources which 
















2 As in the ‘in trilinguo de Winestune’ of the Hist. Eliensis, p. 169, now the 
hundred of Thredling, co. Suffolk, which clearly from the early forms represents an 
O. E. ‘*pridling,’ ‘a third’ (ef. ‘ feorSling,’ ‘fourth part’). 
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would be of little value for his purpose unless he were a subject of the 
East-Frankish kingdom ; and the period in which he executed his forgeries 
(847-58) coincides almost exactly with Raban Maur’s occupancy of the 
see of Mainz. The difficulties which make against the ascription of the 
pseudo-Benedict to Mainz are two in number. He attacks the institution 
of chorepiscopi with vehemence, though we have no other evidence to 
prove that it was unpopular in Mainz; and his collection does not 
appear to have come under the notice of the archbishop against whom 
M. Lot believes that it was directed. Both difficulties, however, admit of 
explanation. If we suppose, with Hinschius and M. Lot, that the pseudo- 
Benedict wrote as an exile at Rheims, it becomes intelligible that he 
should interest himself in the question of the chorepiscopi, by which that 
province was then disturbed. And there is no reason to suppose that 
the False Capitularies were published before the death of Raban Maur. 
He died in 856; and the first quotations from the pseudo-Benedict which 
we can date with certainty are to be found in a document of 857, the acts 
of the assembly of Quierzy. The False Decretals present more difficulty. 
Mainz, Le Mans, Tours, Rheims have in turn been suggested as the pos- 
sible home of their fabricator. The claims of Le Mans and Tours are 
founded on no arguments of weight. But as between Mainz and Rheims 
the case is not so clear. The balance of probability is ‘1 favour of the 
West-Frankish province. The earliest quotations from the False Decretals 
occur in the works of Hincmar, who, with less than his ordinary acuteness 
fell into the forger’s trap and for a time accepted the authenticity of this 
collection, which he had every reason for disliking and mistrusting ; it 
was a clerk of Rheims who carried the False Decretals to Rome in the year 
864; and the animosity of the author against the chorepiscopi is yet 
another argument in favour of Rheims. But M. Lot goes too far when he 
assumes that the claim of Rheims is proved beyond dispute. The final 
argument to which he trusts is deserving of consideration, but not 
absolutely conclusive. The pseudo-Isidore produces a letter, ostensibly 
of Pelagius II, which forbids the dismemberment of metropolitan sees 
possessing eleven suffragans. Both Mainz and Rheims could show this 
number of suffragans ; but Mainz was in no danger of being dismembered 
after the treaty of Verdun (843); and the compilation of the False 
Decretals, which took place after that of the False Capitularies, cannot 
be earlier than 847. If the letter attributed to Pelagius was forged in 
the interests of Mainz it would be of an earlier date than 843: so far we 
agree with M. Lot; but we are not precluded from supposing that the 
pseudo-Isidore made use of earlier forgeries, whether from his own or 
from an equally skilful pen. 

When M. Lot turns from the ninth to the tenth century he cannot be 
too highly praised. His knowledge of the sources is exhaustive and he 
discusses the vexed questions of his period with admirable acumen. 
He has not attempted to observe the annalistic method, partly because 
he has already treated the years 987-91 in his work Les Derniers 
Carolingiens, partly also from a well founded conviction that the chrono- 
logical order would only add to the difficulties of the subject. He has, 
therefore, arranged his material, according to subjects, in six chapters, 
which deal with (1) the events of 987-91, (2) the council of Saint Basle 
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de Verzy, (3) ecclesiastical policy, 991-9, (4) the origin of the Gallican 
theory, (5) the conflict of Hugh Capet and Eudes of Chartres, (6) the 
royal domain and the position of the great vassals under Hugh Capet. 
The last chapter contains a most interesting and detailed account of the 
royal rights of patronage over bishoprics and abbeys; it also emphasises 
the fact that Hugh’s title was admitted by the rulers of almost every 
province in the old West-Frankish kingdom. But it is in the field of 
chronology that M. Lot has most to offer. There is in the reign of Hugh 
Capet hardly a single date of importance which has not been called in 
question ; and dates happen to be badly needed, since without them we 
can never hope to fix the order of Gerbert’s letters with even approximate 
exactness. The following list of dates, therefore, which M. Lot has 
established by convincing arguments, should be useful to all students of 
the period :— 
988. June-August. First siege of Laon. 

»  Oct.-Nov. Second siege of Laon. 
$89. 23 Jan. Death of Archbishop Adalbero. 
990. April-May. Reconciliation of Gerbert with Hugh Capet and Robert. 
991. 17-18 June. Council of Saint Basle de Verzy. 
996. 12 March. Death of Eudes of Chartres. 

»  240Oct. Death of Hugh Capet. 
997. Jan.Feb. Excommunication of Gerbert at the council of Pavia. 

» April-May. Flight of Gerbert to Otto III. 


The considerations on which these dates depend can here be only 
stated shortly. With regard to the two sieges of Laon, the crucial 
fact is that they occurred not earlier than 988 but before the death of 
Archbishop Adalbero. It is necessary, therefore, to place both in 988 and 
to admit that Richer has inverted the true order when he makes the 
autumn siege precede that of the summer. The date of Adalbero’s 
death is fixed by two circumstances: (1) we have good authority for the 
statement that he held his see for nineteen years, having been elected 
late in 969 or early in 970 (p. 253); (2) Gerbert writes to demand the 
pallium for Adalbero’s successor in a letter (Havet, no. 160) which was 
not written later than September 989 (p. 255). The day and month of 
Adalbero’s death come from the Chronicon Mosomense. The date of 
Gerbert’s return to the Capetian party is established by an intricate but 
cogent process of reasoning on pp. 263-4 ; it will be observed that M. Lot 
now abandons the date which he adopted in an earlier work.! We are 
glad to see that, regarding the council of Saint Basle de Verzy, M. Lot 
arrives at the conclusion which we had independently suggested? in 
criticising the theory of M. Lair. The difficulty arises from a discrepancy 
as tothe regnal year between the Leyden and Wolfenbiittel manuscripts 
of Gerbert’s report; and M. Lot makes the interesting observation that 
the private charters and documents of this period are constantly in fault 
as to the regnal year. It is their tendency to reckon the regnal year as 
commencing on the first day of the calendar year in which the king was 
crowned. A somewhat similar difficulty is presented by the charter 
which enables M. Lot to date the death of Eudes of Chartres. The 
document, of which the text will be found on p. 425, purports to be 

} Les Derniers Carolingiens, p. 264. 


2 Ante, vol. xvi. p. 369. 
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drawn up in the year of the Incarnation 996, in the eighth indiction, and 
in the eighth year of Hugh Capet. According to the regnal year the date 
should be 995 ; but there can be no doubt that 996 is the true reading 
for the calendar year. We are enabled by the evidence of the charter to 
reject the ordinary theory that Eudes died in 995. The only alternative 
is 996: the day is fixed by necrologies (p. 178). The date of Hugh 
Capet’s death has been variously placed in 995, 996, and 997. A charter 
of his son Robert, granted 14 April 1001, anno sexto, proves that 997 is 
inadmissible ; 996 is suggested by a charter of Archbishop Archambaud, 
which belongs to this year and is dated Rodberti regis anno primo. This 
conclusion is confirmed by Richer. As to the day, the necrologies vary 
between 22 and 24 Oct., but the more trustworthy give the second of 
these two days. The date of the council of Pavia is fixed by a con- 
temporary poem which M. Lot (p. 284) quotes from Ughelli’s Italia sacra ; 
that of Gerbert’s flight by the chronological indications contained in the 
preface to the Libellus de rationali. It is true that Bubnov and others 
prefer the date 995; but it is extremely difficult to suppose that this 
preface was written before the imperial coronation of Otto III. If 
written subsequently it can only be assigned to the latter part of 997. 
We learn from the opening words that Otto and Gerbert had been 
together in the summer and while the Slavonic expedition of the year 
was in preparation. This points to a meeting between them not earlier 
than April and not later than 5 June, when the campaign began. [If it 
was in this year that they met in Magdeburg the date of the meeting 
falls between 18 May and 5 June (p. 286 ff.) 

We are ‘glad to notice that M. Lot intends, at some date in the 
future, to publish a new edition of Gerbert’s letters. The highly 
ingenious criticism to which he subjects the conclusions of previous 
editors justifies the expectation that he will supersede even the monu- 
mental edition of Jules Havet. It is to be hoped that M. Lot will have 
found the time, before his edition appears, to master the Russian language 
and to grapple with the works of Bubnov, for a knowledge of which, as 
he frankly confesses, he is at present chiefly indebted to the work of 
M. Lair. H. W. C. Davis. 


Medieval Manchester and the Beginnings of Lancashire. By James 
Tait. (Publications of the University of Manchester. Historical 
Series, No. I.) (Manchester. 1904.) 


Txis volume, as Professor Tait explains in his preface, consists at once 
of a reprint and an expansion of two lectures on ‘ Manchester under the 
Lords of the Manor,’ delivered some years ago at the Owens College. 
The scholarly and instructive treatment of the borough of Manchester 
and the county of Lancaster may be regarded as the substance of the 
book. The parochial and family history contained in chapters i. and ii, 
and the excellent treatment of the Lancashire baronies in part ii. chapter i. 
must be commended to the reader’s attention with this passing notice. 
Few or none of the thorny questions that beset the study of the 
origins of English muncipalities are raised in connexion with the 
beginnings of Manchester. The settlement in a river valley between the 
mountains and the marshy country beyond commanded one of the means 
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of access from the plain of Chester to the central region, a position at 
once of commercial and strategic importance. We hear of a Roman 
station which, mindful, perhaps, of his theory of particular treatment,' 
Professor Tait would bring into some material connexion with the later 
town. Then the Chronicle records the fact that Edward the Elder re- 
paired and garrisoned the place, and from Domesday Book we learn that 
it was a member of the royal manor of Salford in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. When its recorded history begins, then, Manchester 
was not even that half-fledged borough which was destined to outstrip 
the older shire cities ;? it was, indeed, no more than a manorial vill. 
After the Norman Conquest the honour of Lancaster comes into being, 
and presently the barony of Manchester is held a member of the honour 
by the Norman family of Grelley. Parallel with these developments we 
must suppose some unrecorded growth of that town life which generally 
precedes town constitutions, for in the course of the thirteenth century 
we find local lords granting charters, which have the look of confirmations 
rather than creations, to the communities of Salford (1230), Stockport 
(1260), and Manchester (1301). It is important to notice that these 
privileges emanate from lords holding not of the crown, but of the 
honour of Lancaster. Manchester had burgesses and burgage tenure, 
but its borough court was presided over by the lord’s steward, and its 
jurisdiction was otherwise restricted. Technically it was not regarded as 
a borough, and we may perhaps best understand its position by borrowing 
the categories of a French scholar and describing it as one of those 
villes franches which, although remaining in political subjection to a 
lordship, had still received such civil liberties as were essential to its 
economic development.’ After the fifteenth century the court of the 
borough merged into that of the barony, and Manchester scemed to have 
relapsed into manorialism. But town life was not extinct, and it turned 
out that the town had really absorbed the manor, so that at the last stage 
we are confronted with the anomaly of a municipal community saddled 
with a manorial court and lacking only the name of borough. 

As a means of illustrating the nature and extent of the privileges 
conveyed by the Grelley charter, and particularly the continental 
influences which may be traced in it, Professor Tait institutes a minute 
comparison of the Salford, Stockport, and Manchester charters. Follow- 
ing the lead so brilliantly given by Miss Bateson, that the model of the 
Breteuil privileges was widely diffused in England, Professor Tait argues 
that on the Welsh border, where the Norman influence was particularly 
strong, other continental models were also followed. Several points 
in this interesting and instructive chapter suggest criticism. Professor 
Tait compares Manchester to the French bastides of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in the point of ‘the equality of burgage lots in 
a single town’ (p. 64). The implied assumption is that here, as was 
often the case with the bastides, we are concerned with a new foundation 
in which, for the purpose of attracting population, arbitrary and uniform 
allotments would be possible. But the text seems scarcely to bear this 





! Ante, vol. xii. p. 768. 
2 Maitland, Township and Borough, p. 42. 
3 Luchaire, Manuel des Institutions Frangaises, pp. 378-9, 394-5. 
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interpretation ; it merely provides that the burgesses shall pay 12d. 
a year de quolibet burgagio suo, without specifying the extent or 
nature of the burgage. Such a specification, it is true, does occur both 
in the Stockport and the Salford charters, but in these cases we seem to 
be getting rather a minimum thana normal measure. This view appears 
to receive confirmation from the clauses dealing with the alienation 
of land. The Stockport and Salford charters authorise the sale or pledge 
of a burgage tenement subject in the one case to a retrait lignager 
and in the other to a retrait féodal (pp. 66,68). The Manchester charter 
follows that of Salford in this respect, but then adds another clause which 
is not matched in the earlier documents, dealing with land de hereditate 
as contrasted with the terra .. . que non est de hereditate of the preceding 
clause. We have to do, then, with two modes of ownership, determined 
by family and borough law respectively. It would seem likely that the 
Grelley charter emancipated from the restrictions of family law the land 
that formed the new burgage tenements, not indeed in terms, but by 
authorising it to be held in burgage tenure, while the rest of the burgesses’ 
land remained under those restrictions. 

We have only praise for the clear and instructive fashion in which 
Professor Tait has expounded the genesis of the county of Lancaster. 
The conditions which retarded its development seem to have been at 
once natural and accidental. There is, of course, a contrast between the 
relatively fertile and low-lying district inter Ripam et Mersham and the 
barren highlands north of the Ribble. Then by the act of Edward the 
Elder the southern region was detached from Northumbria and politically 
and ecclesiastically incorporated into Mercia. After the Conquest a new 
and disturbing element was introduced by the creation, for Roger of 
Montgomery, of the honour of Lancaster, which involved the future county 
in a feudal connexion with lands lying in York, Lincoln, and Suffolk. 
On the other hand, the fact that Roger chose the castle of Lancaster 
for the caput of the honour tended to promote the natural unity of 
the county, to which Roger further contributed by the introduction 
of a sheriff for the administration of the north-western part of his 
honour. The principle of unity thus introduced developed during the 
reign of Stephen, when the Scots king was trying to secure the northern 
half of the future county, while Randle of Chester aimed at obtaining the 
whole of the honour. The English baron was eventually successful ; 
Henry II confirmed him in his possession, and in 1157 Malcolm of Scot- 
land restored what his predecessor had taken. After the death of 
Randle’s son and the remarriage of his widow the honour reverted to 
the crown and was administered by the central government until 1189. 
It was during these years, as we learn from the pipe roll, that people began 
to talk, even in official documents, of the county of Lancaster. From 
1189, when the king granted the honour to his brother Jobn, until 1194, 
when he resumed it on account of John’s treason, the identity of the 
county is again lost sight of ; but it reappears under royal administration, 
and Professor Tait accordingly chooses the year 1194 as the beginning of 
its independent history. 

A few points suggest criticism. On p. 23 the whole estate of the 
Grelleys is described as a big manor, and a distinction drawn between 
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their own immediate holding and the sub-manors dependent upon it. 
But later (pp. 33-4) in speaking of the court of this larger manor 
Professor Tait insists that its character was feudal or baronial rather than 
manorial. The difficulty seems to be chiefly one of terminology, but it 
tends to confuse the reader and to give an appearance of self-contradic- 
tion. Again, the remark on p. 161 that Lancaster in 1094 was ‘a 
palatinate or regality’ unfortunately makes for the preservation of a 
popular superstition. A great franchise it certainly was, but the term 
palatinate is an exotic in England and only came into general use when 
in the thirteenth century it was required to describe the unusual pheno- 
menon of a great franchise that had weathered the storm of Henry II’s 
reorganisation of the government. Here again the objecticn is chiefly 
verbal. Then the use of the word township is unfortunate (e.g. p. 19) ; 
if Professor Tait does not accept Professor Ashley’s contention’ that the 
term is personal and not territorial, he ought surely to have given some 
reason for his position. Finally, one must express a sense of disappoint- 
ment that Professor Tait did not take this excellent opportunity to deal 
with the obscure question of the survival of the pre-Conquest tenures of 
thegns, drengs, and radmen, to which he alludes on p. 153. We are 
still far from a solution of the problem, and the Lancashire material bas 
not been thoroughly worked. On the whole, however, Professor Tait’s 
book is a model which future writers of local history cannot afford to 
neglect. Patient and enlightened scholarship and a sense of style and 
proportion have enabled him to produce a work at once solid and readable. 
GaILLARD THomas Lapsuey. 


Recueil des Chartes de Abbaye de Cluny. Par A. Bruen. Tome VI. 
1211-1300. (‘Documents Inédits sur l’Histoire de France.’) (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 19038.) 


Tuts is the sixth volume of the very important cartulary of which the 
first volume was published so long ago as 1876, and even the fifth 
so far back as 1894. In the preface M. Bruel, the editor, records the 
completion of the transference of the Cluny archives to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale by the handing over, in 1902, to its custody of a late 
thirteenth-century cartulary, hitherto in the possession of the town of 
Cluny, whose contents have hitherto mainly been known by a transcript 
made by Baluze. The relevant texts in the whole of this volume have 
been compared by the editor with this thirteenth-century original, a 
facsimile of a page of which is here given, though the great reduction of 
its scale makes it rather hard for ordinary eyes to decipher. Our 
gratitude for the immense mass of texts given us by the editor is a 
little weakened by the fact that he has not followed the more modern 
fashion of the editors of the Documents Inédits of identifying his place 
names in notes, as he goes along. The only exception to this rule of 
silence is in the case of one short document in the appendix. On the 
other hand, documents already printed are scrupulously mentioned. 
English readers will note that, besides a considerable number of 
documents concerning English Cluniac houses, which are already to be 


‘ Surveys, Historic and Economic, 1900, p. 61 ff. 
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found in Sir G. F. Duckett’s Charters and Records of Cluny, a fair pro- 
portion of fresh records bearing on our local priories here see the light. 
Among them may be noted the following documents, mentioned 
according to their numbers in this collection: 4731, 4782, 4738-41, 
4743, 4745-8, 4757, 4760, 4761, 4772, 4779-83, 4805, 4833, 4939, 5110, 
5316. Unluckily most of them are of a somewhat formal character, 
though no. 4745, which reveals a special dislike on the part of Grosse- 
teste to the Cluniac order, and a good instance of his high-handed way 
of dealing with the regulars of his diocese, is worth special mention, and 
no. 4746 shows that other bishops shared his feeling in this matter. No. 
4508, which gives particulars, unknown apparently to M. Petit-Dutaillis, 
as to the death of Guichard IV, the Great, lord of Beaujeu, one of the 
companions of Louis of France in his English expedition of 1216-7, and 
as to the difficulties which his widow found, before his death-bed absolution 
for complicity in a schismatic crusade could be recognised in Burgundy. 
In some cases, notably in the Lewes document numbered 5470, M. Bruel 
has been able to print a fuller text than that set forth by Sir G. Duckett. 


T. F. Tout. 


Innocent III, Rome et l'Italie. Par A. Lucnatre. (Paris: Hachette. 
1904.) 


M. Lucuarre brings to his subject his usual self-restraint and his great 
knowledge of the medievalcommune. The authenticity of Henry VI’s will 
is discussed, but left sub cwdice : the evidence is not sufficient for a decision. 
The communes and leagues of central Italy and Lombardy naturally 
attract M. Luchaire’s attention most, and all that he has to say of them 
is well worth study.. The little sketch of Lombard anti-clericalism is 
particularly interesting. In his last chapter M. Luchaire gives an illu- 
minating sketch of Innocent III acting as oracle and giving responsa on 
subtle cases of conscience or nice points of canon law. He shows that 
the lower ranks of the hierarchy of the church, the bishops, and even the 
arclibishops, dared not, or would not, solve even simple questions, but 
referred all things to Rome: on which M. Luchaire remarks, Timidité 
administrative, maladie de tous les temps! But had papal autocracy 
encouraged local authorities to take the initiative ever since Nicolas I 
had fulminated against Hincmar of Reims? Another conclusion which 
emerges from Innocent’s responsa is, that in the pope was to be found 
an authority capable of overriding the letter of the law, in order to keep 
its spirit. A noble equity reigns in some of these answers; miseria 
superexaltatur iudicio. The very different spirit of the proceedings of 
the curia, as supreme court of canon law, is well illustrated by two 
instances which will interest English readers—that of the monk of Eves- 
ham and that of Giraldus Cambrensis. In the chapter on Sicily and 
Frederic II, M. Luchaire makes one or two slips. It is hardly correct to 
say (p. 154) that the papacy had no original right in South Italy except 
in virtue of the Donaticn of Constantine: the papacy had possessed 
lands in South Italy ever since the days of Gregory the Great. Nor 
is it quite true that the ‘ suzerainty of South Italy had been imposed on 
the pope by the Normans themselves, because they were only too glad to 
place under St. Peter a conquest they could not otherwise legitimise.’ 
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Henry III had invested Drogo with Apulia in 1047, and imperial investi- 
ture surely gave a good title. As regards the ‘imposition’ of suzerainty 
on the pope M. Luchaire perhaps means that after Civitate the Normans 
made the pope recognise their hold upon South Italy, but that, even if 
it be the case, is hardly an ‘imposition of suzerainty,’ while in 1059, 
when the pope undoubtedly became suzerain, it was surely of his own 
initiative that the step was taken. Again, on p. 158 M. Luchaire appears 
to think that Innocent III took occasion of the opportunity of 1198 to 
suppress for the first time the concordat of 1098 between Count Roger 
and Urban II. But Tancred had already in 1192 abandoned that con- 
cordat, and entered upon a new agreement, by which papal control was 
asserted over the Sicilian church.' These criticisms do not, however, 
touch M. Luchaire’s account of Innocent and his reign, which—based 
as it is on a thorough study of Innocent’s letters—is beyond criticism. 
While defending Innocent he yet admits the many failures which Innocent 
had to suffer; and he admits also (what is true of England and Germany 
as well as Italy) that where he succeeded it was because the tide was 
with him and not from his own strength. His justification of Innocent’s 
‘ nepotism ’ is interesting (pp. 57, 194) and may be compared with Grego- 
rovius’s defence of the nipoti of the age of Sixtus IV and Alexander VI. 
E. BaRKER. 


Le Traité De Unitate Formae de GituEs pE Lessines. Texte Inédit 
et Etude par M. pe Wut», Professeur 4 l'Université de Louvain. 


(Les Philosophes du Moyen Age: Textes et Etudes. Tome I.) 
(Louvain. 1902.) 


SrxTEEN years ago Father Ehrle published in the Archiv fiir Literatur- 
und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters (v. 608) a long philosophical 
letter of Archbishop Kilwardby, which threw much light upon the 
scholastic conflicts connected with the new philosophy and theology 
introduced into the schools of Paris by St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
opposition which the new ideas encountered was so acute that for a time 
St. Thomas found some of his theses formally condemned by the bishop 
of Paris and the theological faculty along with those of the mysterious 
Siger of Brabant, who died in the dungeons of the papal court at 
Orvieto. The aim of the movement which culminated in the system of 
St. Thomas was to substitute a purely Aristotelian for a more Platonic and 
Augustinian philosophy as the basis of the church’s teaching. The 
resistance to that effort resulted in the gradual evolution of a rival 
philosophy culminating in the full-blown realism of Duns Scotus. The 
sources of the new movement were the old traditional Platonic Augus- 
tinianism supplemented by the influence of Averroes and the Averroistic 
interpretation of Aristotle. M.de Wulf especially insists on the influence 
of Avicebron. The opposition to the Dominican philosophy found its chief 
support in the rival order of the Franciscans and the rival University of 
Oxford. The prominence of the part which Kilwardby (though himself a 


* Cf. Jastrow und Winter, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Hohenstaufen, 
i. 45-6. 
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Dominican) played in the development of the Franciscan philosophy was 
perhaps for the first time fully brought out in the letter published by 
Father Ehrle and his introduction thereto. More recently Father 
Mandonnet edited a hitherto unknown treatise of Siger, the pure and 
undiluted Aristotelianism of which explains alike his difficulties with 
the ecclesiastical authorities and his association by Dante (Paradiso, 
x. 186-138) with St. Thomas Aquinas, who eventually succeeded in 
dispelling by the orthodoxy of his theology the suspicion excited by 
his innovations in philosophy. Now M. de Wulf gives us further aid 
in understanding this interesting episode in the history of scholasti- 
cism by the publication of a treatise De Unitate Formae of the 
Thomist Gilles de Lessines (frater Aegidius ordinis praedicatorum), 
a pupil of Albert the Great and a zealous defender of St. Thomas. 

The central question round which the dispute between St. Thomas 
and his adversaries raged was the question as to the number of ‘ forms’ 
which there could be in any one individual, and in particular whether in 
man the vegetative and sensible souls were separate ‘forms,’ or whether 
there was only one form, the anima rationalis, performing all the functions 
which in an animal were performed by the sensible and in a plant by the 
vegetative soul. This is not the place to illustrate the bearing of the 
question upon the various metaphysical and theological problems of the 
medieval schools. M. de Wulf writes an illuminating introduction. Heis 
an ardent Thomist, and treats the champions of ‘ pluralism’ with much 
contempt. Looking at the matter from the point of view of a more modern 
philosophy it is not quite so clear that the Thomist side was really the 
enlightened one. Doubtless there was more crudity in those early realists 
than in St. Thomas, more that seems obviously inconsistent with a 
scientific view of nature; but a perusal of these pages confirms me in 
the view that the anti-Thomists were nearer the position of modern 
idealism than their opponents. Gilles and his modern champion 
always write as though what a thing is for the intellect were some- 
thing entirely different from what it is in itself. They cannot help 
admitting that many distinct predicates could be applied to, many 
distinct universals unite in, the same individual; but they attempt to 
show that these universals were not ‘forms,’ since our way of knowing 
a thing is something wholly distinct from the thing itself. What sort of 
existence ‘ forms’ really have, and how they can be best translated into the 
phraseology of modern philosophy, are questions on which M. de Wulf 
throws little light. 

It is not only to historians of philosophy that these recent researches 
into scholastic history will be useful. M. de Wulf's introduction throws 
light upon the external events of Parisian university history, and upon 
some conspicuous persons connected with it. The editor brings out, 
for instance, the discrepancy between Peckham’s own account of his treat- 
ment of St. Thomas in the great dispute over his doctrine in 1270 and 
that given by a witness in the latter saint’s process of canonisation. 
Peckham represents that he defended St. Thomas as far as he could, until 
Thomas ‘as a humble doctor submitted all his positions which could 
be subject to correction (quibus possit immanere correctio) to the judgment 
of the Parisian masters: from the process of csnonisation it would 
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appear that Peckham ‘ aurait jeté en face de son contradicteur des paroles 
acérées et blessantes.’ From what we know of Peckham’s character we 
can well believe it. H. RasHDALL. 


The Council in the Marches of Wales. A Study in Local Government 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Caronine A. J. 
SxeeEL, D.Lit., F.R.Hist.S. (‘Girton College Studies,’ II.) (London: 
Hugh Rees. 1904.) 


Tuis is a valuable piece of work on a somewhat neglected subject. The 
materials, indeed, were not always so accessible as they are now, and the 
fullest account hitherto written of the Council only comes down as far 
as the year 1575. Yet the government of the Welsh Marches was 
naturally a problem of the highest importance from very early times; 
and though the Council in its latter days had greatly declined in popu- 
larity and usefulness, yet during the two hundred years of its existence 
it discharged functions of great significance to the general well-being. 
No doubt when it was suppressed by the Long Parliament it was 
not greatly missed; yet it was resuscitated at the Restoration, and 
though the dominant reason for its revival may have been the manu- 
facture of lucrative places, there were not wanting other pleas by 
which the act was plausibly justified. After the Revolution it was finally 
abolished. 

The government of the Welsh Marches—the control especially of the 
three great avenues into the mountain country—was, of course, of supreme 
importance in early times, when Wales itself was not subdued ; and William 
the Conquoror had scarcely made good his footing in England when he 
constituted the three great earldoms of Chester, Shrewsbury, and 
Hereford to guard the gates, in the two former of which the earls 
each virtually exercised all the rights of a sovereign. In a later age 
the lords who ruled the Marches held the balance of power between 
the barons and the crown. After the conquest of Wales the earldom of 
March was the chief danger to the Lancastrian throne; and when the 
house of York, which inherited that earldom, attained the crown, 
Edward IV sent his eldest son to Ludlow (the title ‘prince of Wales’ 
really meant something) to rule it personally with a council, presided 
over by the good and wise Bishop Alcock, the young prince’s tutor. So 
also Henry VII sent Prince Arthur to Ludlow, and Henry VIII, having 
no heir male at the time, sent the princess Mary. But Mary was soon 
set aside when her father began to entertain ‘ scruples of conscience’ 
which involved the question of iner legitimacy; and some years later 
Rowland Lee, who had just been appointed bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, was made president of the king’s council in the Marches. 
Whatever may be said of him as a churchman, Bishop Lee was just the 
man for this business. ‘ An extreme severe punisher of offenders,’ as he 
was called by a leading member of the same council in the next 
generation, he spent the revenue of his bishopric in the king’s service, 
and, aided by the learning and industry of Justice Englefield, in- 
spired such terror in malefactors that he succeeded in creating among 
the troublesome ‘ Walshrie’ a permanent law-abiding disposition from 
that time forward. 
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In this, however, legislation materially assisted—a fact which Miss 
Skeel has not made quite sufficiently apparent. She refers, indeed, to 
‘the act of 1535 (26 Hen. VIII, c. 5)’ which ‘ ordered felonies committed 
in Wales to be tried in the next English county,’ and also to ‘the statute 
of 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 (1536),’ making ‘new arrangements for the 
government of Wales.’ The first of these citations is a trifle inaccurate, 
for parliament did not sit in the year 1535 at all. The act in question 
was passed at the end of the year 1534, and is ch. 6, not 5, of the twenty- 
sixth year. There were no less than four acts. passed in that one session 
for the reform of justice in Wales and the Marches, and in the beginning 
of 1536 came the great statute rightly cited above (27 Hen. VIII, c. 26) 
for dividing Wales into shires and subjecting it entirely to English law. 
The preambles of these acts showed pretty well the state of matters that 
had to be remedied—jurors continually suborned to acquit murderers 
and felons, projectiles occasionally fired into courts of justice, and so 
forth. There was really no small need of drastic government, and Bishop 
Lee was just the man to carry it out. Along with Welsh law he even got 
rid of Welsh names, and treated ‘Thomas ap Richard ap Howel ap Jevan 
Vychan ’ almost as the ‘ marquis de Saint-Cyr’ was treated in the days of 
the French Revolution. He allowed him simply the name of ‘ Mostyn,’ 
of which place he was lord. But the putting down of ‘Aps’ was only 
one thing in which tradition kept alive the memory of ‘ Bishop Rowland’s 
justice.’ The record of his successors is not very remarkable till we come 
to Sir Henry Sydney, who, though he could be as firm as ‘ Bishop Row- 
land,’ stood otherwise in marked contrast with him. He held the office 
for seven-and-twenty years, during part of which time he was deputy of 
Ireland, Whitgift, then bishop of Worcester, being latterly vice-president 
of the Marches in his absence. It was his honourable distinction 
alike in Ireland and in Wales to govern with humanity and to study 
the people over whom he was set to rule. The jurisdiction of the 
council, however, became gradually more unsuitable to the times and was 
a considerable subject of complaint, even in the latter years of Queen 
Elizabeth. Questions arose as to its territorial limits, and it came into 
collision with other courts. Its jurisdiction over the four border counties 
was a subject of great controversy in the reign of James I, and actually led 
to altercation between the king and his own judges. But the fact that it 
ultimately became a nuisance instead of an advantage was really due to 
a better state of the country, even on the eve of the great Civil War. 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 


The Epistles of Erasmus Arranged in Order of Time. By F.M. Nicuots, 
Vol. II. (London: Longmans. 1904.) 


In this volume Mr. Nichols follows the lines he has already laid 
down, his aim being to present to Englishmen an ordered narrative of 
Erasmus's life, through his letters, from its earliest days until the close 
of his visits to England ; and accordingly he makes more use of abridg- 
ment, when the course of Erasmus’s life becomes more clear. His 
research has practically been confined to such facilities as were available 
in England ; but with these limitations he has worked up the material at 
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his disposal very carefully and conscientiously, and the result is another 
most interesting book. The present volume opens with his preface to the 
‘Praise of Folly,’ which, though the book was written shortly after his 
return to England in 1509, did not assume its final shape until 1510 or 
1511 (Mr. Nichols prefers 1510), when the first edition was published. 
Except for this piece of work we have no trace of Erasmus between 
the autumn of 1509 and the spring of 1511; he was probably in 
England throughout the time, but for these eighteen months he practi 
cally disappears from sight. His residence in Cambridge is fully dealt 
with, though the arrangement given of the letters in the difficult years 
1512-3 may perhaps be doubted. But after he sets forth to Basle (Mr. 
Nichols has no solution to offer for the problem of his first connexion 
with Froben) the ground is covered more quickly. A great many of the 
letters are given in abstract only and much that is tedious is neatly 
avoided. But, while we are grateful to Mr. Nichols for sparing us the 
interminable prolixities of the correspondence with Budaeus, a fuller 
treatment would have been welcome of the important letter from 
Aleander, which has never appeared before in its place among Erasmus’s 
Epistles ; and it is disappointing to find so scanty an abridgment given 
of William Latimer’s interesting letter written from Oxford in 1517, 
almost the only composition by that fugitive scholar which now survives. 
In view of Latimer’s statement that he had scarcely touched Greek or 
Latin for eight or nine years, the suggestion that he declined to help 
Erasmus with the revision of the Novum Instrumentum because he was 
not familiar with New Testament Greek is misleading. 

Mr. Nichols has been under the disadvantage of working without the 
Deventer manuscript letter-book, and has had to rely upon Le Clere’s 
inadequate reprint of it and Dr. Kan’s summary of its contents, also not 
too accurate. He nevertheless has corrected some blunders, advancing 
as conjectures readings which the manuscript shows to be right. In 
other directions a wider research would have saved him from some errors, 
notably in the date of Erasmus’s arrival in England in 1515, and in the 
text of Ammonius’s letter of 21 Dec. 1518, where Dego is an impromptu 
substitution in the Epistolae ad diversos (1521) for Ego in the Farrago 
(1519), to dissociate Erasmus from the criticisms offered; and where 
Tubingae is a reading given by the corrigenda of the Epistolae ad 
diversos in place of Basileae, in order to fasten on Anshelm the strictures 
passed by Erasmus on Froben in the days before they were acquainted. 
More stress might have been laid on the importance of the Latin school 
at Schlettstadt, over which Sapidus presided ; and Nicholas of Bavaria 
might have been identified with Kratzer. But in a work of such abun- 
dant detail some slips are inevitable; two deserving of correction are 
Freiburg for Strassburg on p. 253 and St. John’s for Christ’s on p. 292. 
The treatment given to the well known letters to Servatius and Grun- 
nius is very full, and the latter especially is an admirable piece of work. 
Another feature of the book is the inclusion (in appendices) of the original 
dedication of Plutarch to Wolsey, from which Mr. Nichols draws notable 
confirmation for Hall’s statement in his Chronicle (against all other 
evidence) that Wolsey was named bishop of Lincoln before his pre- 
decessor was actually dead. This is printed here for the first time. So 
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also are the letters discovered by Brewer in the Record Office and abstracted 
in his Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. The person addressed Mr. 
Nichols conjectures, with some reason, to be William Gunnell; but it is 
not clear that all four letters are by Erasmus, and I incline to reject 
those numbered by Mr. Nichols (in this volume) 264 and 272. The text 
given, and also that for the letter of Cambridge University to Mountjoy, is 
unfortunately not quite accurate. Among the important facts which Mr. 
Nichols brings to notice are the discovery at St. Petersburg of the missing 
half of Matsys’ diptych of Erasmus and Gilles; and his conviction of 
Erasmus’s authorship of the Julius Exclusus, on the ground of a passage 
(p. 448) in which More mentions a draft of the Genius Julii in Erasmus’s 
hand. Indeed the book abounds in interest and in careful investigation. It 
carries Erasmus’s life down to August 1517 and nearly reaches the death 
of Ammonius, the confidant to whom we owe the preservation of much 
of the correspondence of the Cambridge period. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Nichols will continue his work and give us a further instalment of 
Erasmus’s life; for though England was to see the famous scholar no 
more a great number of his letters in the years that follow were directed 
to these shores. P. 8. ALLEN. 


L’ Italie du XVI* Siécle : Lorenzaccio (Lorenzino de Médivis), 1514-1548. 
Par Pierre GautHiez. (Paris: Fontemoing. 1904.) 


In this volume M. Pierre Gauthiez has given us the ablest analysis 
of that vivid episode in the history of the Medici,—the life, adven- 
tures, and death of Lorenzino, assassin of Alexander de’ Medici, duke of 
Florence. His previous studies in the same period, L’Arétin (1896) and 
Jean des Bandes Noires (1901), have rendered him familiar with one 
aspect at least of that rich and varied century which he undertakes 
to illustrate, and the volume before us is masterly in its exhaustive 
handling of authorities. The picturesque tale is told with enviable 
lucidity and verve; the portrait of Lorenzino and his surroundings 
stands out in vigorous strokes of delineation, heightened and relieved 
by irony and wit. The author’s apology with which the book opens, 
Ce livre, une histoire des mewrs faite par les documents vrais, peut paraitre 
audacieux, trop peut-étre, is uncalled for. The subject is scabrous, no 
doubt, in many details, but it is characteristic and instructive, and well 
worth the full development it has received. We must bear in mind, 
however, that the series to which it belongs is presented by the author 
under the general title of L’Italie du XVI* Siécle; and here it seems to 
us that there is room for objection. If the author intends, as no doubt 
he does, to represent ‘ Lorenzaccio’ as a type of Italy in the sixteenth 
century, that Italy, he says, sans fot ni loi, that siécle de toutes les igno- 
minies, he goes too far ; the portrait is surcharged. ‘Taken as an individual 
study, even as a picture of what went on at many of the Italian courts, 
as an analysis of the atmosphere that reigned there, of the character, aims, 
deeds of those who surrounded the petty thrones, the presentation is vivid 
and accurate. The scathing attack on classical education, le breuwvage 
trop fort, énervant, perfide et subtil que les disciplines classiques versent 
aux esprits mal formés, the scorn for ce Plutarque,— 
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On a farci (he says) les cerveaux de ces enfants avee du Plutarque, ct 
du Platon et du Virgile; ils imitent Harmodius et Aristogeiton, Alcibiade 
et Socrate, Nisus et Euryale; l'éducation classique leur a donné pour de 
tels héros une dévotion plus forte que celle dont d’autres honorent les saints 
du calendrier ; un nom antique, un exemple antique, et tout se justifie, tout de- 
vient noble ; 
his resentment against la contagion de l'exemple littéraire, V'infection du 
classicisme—all this is fully justified by the case in hand, the case of 
Lorenzino and of other esprits mal formés. Itis quite true that under this 
influence these interesting but ill-balanced heads came to believe that ‘a 
madman is sublime, a criminal a hero,’ while the parallel with the men- 
tal attitude of some leaders of the French Revolution is acute. But we 
must pause before we extend the indictment to all Italians, to the whole 
of Italy. The presentation omits too much. Not all the esprits of that 
century were mal formés ; we recall Contarini and his coterie, Loyola and 
his followers ; we find no place in the picture for Galileo and Vesalius 
and Telesio and the men of science; for Bruno Campanella and the 
speculators ; none for such a man as Michel Angelo, such a woman as 
Vittoria Colonna ; and how are we to place so sane, so cold, so level a 
head as Fra Paolo Sarpi? Italy of the sixteenth century refuses to come 
as a whole into the picture. It was not an Italy absolutely sans foi 
mi loi, nor was the century the century of all the ignominies. In the 
face of these names and of the achievements they represent, it is impossible 
to admit the justice of such an appreciation as this: et pwis au seiziéme 
siécle, dans ce siécle sans foi ni loi, en Italie qui done n'est pas fou plus 
qu’a demi ? 

But as a strictly accurate historical study in morbid psychology the 
work is executed by a master hand. The parentage, character, and 
education of Lorenzino are admirably analysed. Son of a Soderini— 
a race with bourgeois qualities and popular political leanings—and ofa 
Medici—tous les Médicis étaient des monstres, says our author in his 
sweeping style—the boy was frail, dreamy, pretty, pallid. Brought 
up at Florence and at the family home of Cafaggiolo, in the Mugello, 
soaked in sentiment, harassed by the discord of the Renaissance spirit, 
he early displayed the notes of a morbid temperament, the tristezza 
which won him the nickname of il Filosofo and the suspicion of the 
Florentines, his knowledge, early gained, that l’esprit sort du pavé ou de 
la glébe. A sojourn in Venice, la cité putride et divine, was decisive 
for his growth—se raffine, s’instruit; il se corrompt, si l’on veut, 
car c'est d peu prés laméme chose. From Venice he passed into the hands 
of his relation the pope, Clement VII, and Rome and his holiness completed 
his education. ‘Lorenzino,’ says Varchi, ‘began to show a restless, 
insatiable soul that loved to look on evil.’ Though the pope’s mignon 
he was kept ona pittance. Seized by la folie de Rome, irritated, vain, 
bizarre, he decapitated the statues on the Arch of Constantine and 
was banished from the city. By this time his character had received 
or developed its permanent bent ; he was launched on a career doomed to 
end in extravagant crime. He attached himself to the duke of Florence, 
though he loathed: him, a loathing intensified by the loss of a lawsuit 
through the duke’s decision. He plotted to kill the duke and his whole 
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court by bringing down on their heads the roof of the temporary theatre 
in which his play of ‘Aridosio’ was to be given, but the architects 
responsible for the building thwarted his design without penetrating it. 
Finally he and a bravo with the incredible name of Scoronconcolo slew 
the duke in Lorenzino’s own apartment, hard by the Medici palace. 
Eleven years later a like fate befell the assassin, who was done to death 
in the rio terra dei Nomboli, near San Polo at Venice. The facts 
themselves are not more remarkable than those of other criminal 
episodes of the Renaissance; neither murder was of much historical 
moment. But the character of Lorenzino has attracted the attention 
of students in at least three literatures—Italian, French, and English. 
In M. Gauthiez’s remarkable study it has received what we consider 
to be its final treatment. 


Horatio F. Brown. 


History of Scotland. Vol. Il. ‘From the Accession of Mary Stewart to 
the Revolution of 1689.” By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., Fraser 
Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History and Palaeography in the 
University of Edinburgh. (Cambridge: University Press. 1902.) 

In dealing with a period abounding in controversial questions the task of 

selection, of observing due proportion, of maintaining the connexion of 

events, yet without sacrificing picturesque detail wholly to the need of 
brevity, is one of great difficulty and delicacy. It cannot be said that 

Professor Hume Brown has acquitted himself of it satisfactorily. This 

volume is full of grave defects, not merely in the suppression of essential 

details, but also in its statements of facts. It is a strongly partisan 
history. In some passages so much space is devoted to a partisan pre- 

sentment, that other matters, such as Queen Mary’s trial, im- 

prisonment, and execution, are huddled up in the barest, baldest narrative. 

Yet this was an event by which ‘all Christendom was stirred,’ and Scot- 

land ‘ had the first and pre-eminent interest’ in it. The question whether 

the ‘ Casket Letters’ were a forgery, we are told in a footnote (p. 132), 

‘can hardly be considered a historical question.’ The author is more 

judicial on the question whether ‘Wysshert,’ who plotted Beaton’s 

murder, was George Wishart the martyr. But in appealing to the 
character of the latter, as ‘the most eminent professor and preacher of 
the new faith,’ the biographer of Knox has forgotten that a more eminent 

than Wishart approved of the murders of Beaton and Riccio. On p. 26, 

10 June is probably an error for 21 July, when the Estates met in 

Edinburgh. 21 July for the surrender of Beaton’s assassins should be 

the 31st; 18,000 for the English forces at Pinkie is probably an exag- 

geration, and 11,000 for the Engagers’ forces too few. 

Of opinions that are at least dubious and some carrying their own 
refutation in this very work we note, on p. 73, that the Scottish nation 
‘first attained to a consciousness of itself’ in the Reformation ; we read 
of ‘the fervid temper with logical thinking and temperate action that have 
always distinguished the Scottish people in all crises of their history,’ 
p. 73. How was the new church to be sustained? ‘ The answer given 
was the most natural in the world; the reformed church had an indis- 
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putable right to the entire inheritance of the church it had displaced. ... 
Without manifest injustice the ancient clergy could not be deprived 
wholesale of their means of subsistence,’ p. 75. Apparently it is ‘ the 
most natural thing in the world’ for an ‘indisputable right’ to involve 
‘manifest injustice’ to the undoubted representatives of the original 
possessors. P. 80, the pope ‘actually sent money to strengthen Mary’s 
hands ;’ but ‘ihe action of the leading powers of Europe never went 
beyond mere diplomacy.’ Witness the pope’s and Elizabeth’s ‘mere 
diplomacy.’ On p. 90 ‘ pack’ is a misprint for ‘jack.’ ‘Corrichie,’ p. 91, 
is not 20 but 15 miles from Aberdeen ; and the Hermitage not above 30, 
but 18 (or by Saughtree 21) miles from Jedburgh. We are invited to 
infer that Mary went to Jedburgh solely to see Bothwell. The author 
constantly assumes that the party he favours was ‘the majority,’ ‘the 
mass of the country,’ ‘the national party,’ ‘the Scottish people with few 
exceptions,’ &c. ‘A Catholic sovereign could not rule a Protestant people ’ 
in 1564, p. 99. Yet in 1561, p. 77, ‘the great majority in the country 
—nobles, barons, and commons—were still on the side of the old re- 
ligion,’ and in 1566, p. 108, ‘ so equally were the two religions still divided 
in the country ’ (meaning, the country was divided). 

The chapter on the Darnley marriage omits many essential details. 
It fails to tell us why Moray opposed the marriage, why he became a 
rebel, why he was ‘ put to the horn.’ In spite of Moray and Knox, our 
author considers this marriage ‘Mary’s one great stroke of policy.’ 
There are good grounds for believing that Elizabeth was not ‘ furious at 
the Darnley marriage.’ To say that she ‘did nothing to restore the late 
situation’ is far from accurate. On p. 103, Mary ‘threw off her 
Protestant advisers’; but see Melville, Mem. p. 145 (ed. 1735). Mary 
‘had too good reason to shrink from a curious scrutiny into her relations 
with Bothwell and Darnley.’ Reason or-not, she repeatedly demanded 
it, but was always refused. To us it seems that the ‘shrinking’ was on 
the other side; else the mystery of the ‘ Casket Letters’ would have been 
no mystery. ‘Knox’s usual vigorous style,’ p. 134, is our author’s 
version of his truculent demand that Mary should die, ‘according as 
God’s law commandeth murderers and adulterers to dee the death.’ 
Moray’s betrayal of the English fugitives is confidently ascribed to his 
sense of ‘duty’ and ‘ideas of public order.’ Bothwellhaugh’s personal 
reasons for hating and assassinating him are ignored.” On p. 156 the 27th 
instead of the 24th of August is given for the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. On p. 157 the death of Knox, and consequently the proclamation 
of Morton as regent, are said to have occurred on 24 Oct. instead of 
24 Nov. The bombardment of Edinburgh Castle began on 21 May and 
not 19 May, p. 159.' 

The references on p. 177 to Calderwood do not bear out the text. 
The charge against Morton was not that he was ‘art and part,’ p. 180, 
in Darnley’s death, but ‘art and part in the foreknowledge and conceal- 
ing the king’s murder.’ Morton after his condemnation confessed as 
much. We are not told why his trial was‘anidle form.’ Similarly, 
p. 885, Argyle, in 1661, ‘ had to face a trial before judges who meant that 
it should have but one issue.’ ‘The recent publication of a remarkable 


? Calderwood, iii. 282, 
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document in James’s own hand conclusively proves’ that James was 
in the plot of the Spanish Blanks, p. 215: the ‘ proof’ is not admitted 
as ‘conclusive’ by everyone. To speak of ‘assemblies summoned at the 
dictation of James,’ p. 226, ignores the law of 1592. Yet the author 
himself appeals to this law in proof of his assertion that ‘ the Scottish 
church had the privilege of calling its own Assemblies.’ The date on 
p. 232, in what he terms. the ‘so called Gowrie plot,’ should be 5 Aug., 
not March; and on p. 235 for ‘Privy Council’ we should read ‘ Con- 
vention of Estates.’ For 18 June, p. 293, Balfour gives the 19th. 
Charles left Edinburgh not on 18 June, but 18 July, p. 295. 

As for Montrose, ‘ glory was his lode star;’ ‘the cause or the means 
by which glory was to be won were his secondary consideration.’ On 
the other hand Argyle, who ruined his country and ended by being 
hateful to all, Resolutioners and Protesters alike (see pp. 386-7), was 
‘the one Scotsman of his time who can be regarded as a statesman.’ 
Montrose’s treatment of Aberdeen in 1644 ‘ sent a shudder throughout 
Scotland ;’ Monk’s production of Argyle’s treacherous letters ‘ staggered 
public men:’ but no evidence is given. As to the judicial murders at 
Glasgow, &c., and notably at St. Andrews, as well as for the massacre 
of prisoners and women after Philiphaugh, ‘Montrose was primarily 
responsible for the hideous crime.’ But of Montrose’s men‘ it might be 
said that they were without the pale of humanity.’ The demand for 
this and other such ‘ hideous crimes’ proceeded not from ‘certain’ of the 
ministers, p. 837, but from the whole Commission of Assembly. It will 
be news to historians that ‘ Leven, after driving Newcastle gradually 
before him, forced on the battle of Marston Moor,’ p. 330. That Mont- 
rose defeated only ‘raw levies,’ pp. 332, 334, is an error, repeatedly 
exposed. We refer the reader to Guthrie, p. 145 (ed. 1702) ; Baillie, ii. 
264, 268; Balfour, iii. 286-7, 297, 801-2; General Baillie, in Baillie’s 
Letters, ii. 417, and in Thurloe, i. ; and Gardiner, Civil War, ii. 215, 222. 
On the authority of Balfour, ii. 362, our author seems to state that the 
king might not dissolve parliament ‘ without requiring its own consent,’ 
p. 817. Balfour certainly is not responsible for this novel and revolu- 
tionary doctrine ; he merely complains ofa certain informality. Professor 
Hume Brown has entirely missed the point of the passage referred to. 
Montrose’s_ private correspondence with his sovereign, whom his 
Covenanting oath swore him to defend, ‘was a distinct breach of his 
Covenanting oath.’ The map at this stage, showing the division of 
Covenanters and Royalists in 1644, is worse than useless, marking whole 
districts in wrong colours. But worse still is the map of eight various 
campaigns after p. 430. It is impossible to trace so many on so small a 
scale with any comfort. Montrose’s ended apparently at Glasgow. 
Philiphaugh and how he got there are not marked; and his last— 
Carbisdale—campaign is omitted. The arrows about Inverlochy march 
in the wrong directions. His fourth campaign begins at Inverness and 
had, apparently, no connexion with his third, ending at Inverlochy. 
Cromwell’s campaign begins at Dunbar and ends at Edinburgh ; and 
Argyle’s ends at Glasgow, with ae omitted. Lochaber is mis- 
placed and Appin omitted. 

The treatment of the Restoration waded is not more satisfactory. 
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The best chapters in the book are those which deal with the social 
conditions of the country, Lowlands and Highlands. In general 
the author’s style is clear and readable, though at times involved 
in obscurities by a lax use of pronouns; e.g., p. 50, ‘for the Protestant 
party’ in Scotland the accession of Elizabeth ‘meant that they might 
now reckon on the support of a power whose interests must henceforth 
be more or less closely bound up with her own.’ A highly complex 
instance of this style occurs on p. 8, and similar errors on pp. 47, 48, 
408, &c. The volume closes with a useful bibliography of authorities on 
each period, which would have been improved by alphabetic arrangement, 


H. F. Mortanp Simpson. 


Documente privitére la Istoria Roménilor culese de Eudoriu de 
Hurmuzaki. Vol. XII. (1594-1602) cuprinzind documente adnotate 
gi publicate de N. Joraa. (Bucuresci: 1903.) 

Documente privitoare la familia Callimachi, adunate, publicate gi 

introvdrisite de o prefatéde N.Joraa. Vol. Il. (Bucuresti: Insti- 

tutul ‘ Minerva.’ 1903.) 


Ir is impossible not to admire the indefatigable labour with which Pro- 
fessor Jorga collects materials to serve for the history of the Rumanian 
people and their rulers. The vast volume of 1,315 pages which he has 
added to the already gigantic Hurmuzaki collection, and the smaller tome 
of 760 pages which completes his study of the Callimachi family, are 
proofs of a love of research, which is not always discriminating. For in 
this huge and sometimes irrelevant'mass of papers it will not be easy for 
the historian to pick out the salient facts, even with the aid of an index. 
The twelfth volume of the Hurmuzaki collection (counting all the 
parts and supplements it is really the twenty-ninth) deals with the 
important period of Michael the Brave, under whom the three Rumanian 
lands of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania were for a brief space 
united. It is exclusively concerned, however, with the affairs of the last- 
named country. Its sources are the archives of Vienna, Milan, Venice, 
Naples, Danzig, and one or two other places, and the documents are in 
seven different languages, Latin and German being the most common. 
The frontispiece shows us Michael at the court of the art-loving 
emperor, Rudolph II, of whose signature we havea facsimile. The most 
interesting letters are those of the emperor, of the king of Poland, and of 
Pope Clement VIII. One document mentions the English ambassador at 
Constantinople ; another, dated 1600, is a letter from the pretender to 
the Moldavian throne, who styles himself ‘ Jacobus, king of Racsia (Novi- 
Bazar), Bosnia, and Serbia.’ We also have various accounts of Michael’s 
murder by Basta’s men in 1601. 

The second volume of documents concerning the Callimachi family 
(the first volume was noticed by us in vol. xviii., p. 577 of this 
Review) contains a mass of materials, ranging between the years 1692 
and 1887, and taken from the family papers, from the state archives at 
Jassy, Vienna, and Berlin, from collections at Lemberg and Cracow, and 
from the Danish, Swedish, and Dutch diplomatic correspondence. The 
documents are in various languages, the most curious being Greek, which 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVIII. BB 
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is equally bad whether written in Greek or in Latin characters. They 
contain abundant allusions to the history of the two principalities. We 
read of the decapitation of Gregory Callimachi in 1769 for plotting with 
the Russians, and of Janko Callimachi, ex-dragoman of the Porte, at the 
beginning of the war of Greek independence; of the appointment of 
John Callimachi as hospodar of Moldavia in 1758, of Alexander Callimachi 
in 1795, and of Charles Callimachi for the first time in 1806; and there 
is an interesting account of the ceremonies when a new hospodar 
was appointed and received the kwka, or tall bonnet, which one sees in 
old Rumanian portraits. A despatch of 1762 notices the special regard 
paid by the Porte to England, and one letter alludes to the attempt 
of the false Peter III to stir up the Montenegrins in 1768 ; we also find 
a passing allusion to the famous Corfiote, Eugéneios Botlgaris, as ‘a 
learned Greek.’ The volume contains two facsimiles of the Callimachi 
family’s handwriting, and a map of Moldavia, drawn up by the Greek 
patriot Rhégas, and dedicated to Alexander Callimachi. 
W. MILter. 


The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 1595 to 1606. Translated 
and edited by Sir Crements Marxuam. 2 vols. (London: Hakluyt 
Society. 1904.) 


THESE volumes present for the first time in English a collection of the 
most important documents bearing on the voyages of Quiros, the last 
of the Spanish navigators, as he has been called ; for, though a Portuguese 
by birth, the whole of his adult life was passed as a Spanish subject. 
They are produced under the competent editorship of Sir Clements 
Markham, who in a concise introduction sketches the main facts in the 
life of the navigator, and gives an appreciation of his character and of 
the value of his achievements. The documents have all been printed 
before in Spanish (and some few in English also), but the works in 
which they appeared are not generally accessible, so that by bringing 
them together into one collection the editor has earned the gratitude of 
all students of geographical discovery. 

As is well known, Quiros sailed in 1595 as pilot to Alvaro de 
Mendaiia, and it was through this voyage that he became fired with 
the ambition of discovering the supposed great southern continent, an 
ambition which became the consuming passion of the rest of his life. 
His own voyage in 1606, though a failure as regards its main object, led 
to the discovery, among other islands, of the New Hebrides group, as 
well as of the passage between Australia and New Guinea, which fell to 
the lot of his second in command, Luiz Vaz de Torres. The best 
authority for both voyages is the Historia del Descubrimiento de las 
Regiones Austriales, written in all probability by the poet Belmonte 
Bermudez, but first printed (in Spanish) by Zaragoza in 1876. The 
translation of this narrative forms the bulk of the first volume. The 
other documents include the account of Mendajia’s voyage, written by 
Quiros for the governor of the Philippines, and, in regard to the second 
voyage, the accounts of the pilot Gaspar de Leza, of the historian 
Torquemada, and of Torres, together with a few minor documents, 
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including a selection of the many memorials addressed by Quiros to the 
Spanish government when vainly endeavouring to combat the intrigues 
which worried him to a premature death. It was the misfortune of 
Quiros, who, though a somewhat visionary enthusiast, was no doubt a 
capable seaman, to live at a time when Spain’s decadence had become an 
established fact ; for had his projects received adequate support they might 
quite possibly have led to an anticipation of the discoveries of Cook and 
others nearly two centuries later. In character he was, as Sir Clements 
Markham points out, in many ways comparable to Columbus, notably in 
his religious enthusiasm, his devotion to one absorbing idea, and in his 
mildness, carried no doubt to excess, in his dealings with the unruly 
elements which set themselves against him. 

The work includes reproductions of a remarkable series of maps made 
during the second voyage, and an interesting list (supplied by Mr. B. 
Soulsby) of maps representing the southern continent from 1570 
onwards. It would, perhaps, have been interesting to carry the list back 
earlier in the sixteenth century, to the maps of Finé, Desceliers, Desliens, 
and others, whose ideas respecting the supposed South-land their 
successors at the close of the century were but reproducing. 


E. Heawoop. 


A History of the Gunpowder Plot: the Conspiracy and its Agents. 
By Pump Sipney. (London: Religious Tract Society. 1904.) 


Mr. Sipney believes nearly, although not quite, every piece of adverse 
gossip or evidence against the Jesuits whose names appear upon his 
pages ; he is unsparing in his abuse of the Society, and he makes the very 
bold assertion of the Jesuits that ‘in the interests of their society they 
would stop at no offence, however shocking, when occasion served.’ But 
he admits the ‘ terrible persecutions’ undergone by the Roman catholics 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and that they had been ‘ grossly deceived ’ 
by the promises made to them by JamesI before his accession. He allows 
that Father John Gerard, §.J., was ignorant of the plot, gravely adding 
that ‘this Father Gerard, §.J., must not be confused with the Father 
John Gerard, 8.J., author of What was the Gunpowder Plot ? (published 
in 1897).’ He says that the treatment of Father Oldcorne, S.J., in the 
Tower was ‘ most unjust,’ that Father Garnet, §.J., ‘received anything 


but a fair trial;’ and he quotes, with apparent approbation, Mr. Gar- 
diner’s statement that 


if all liars had been subjected to punishment it would have gone hard 
with those members of the government, whoever they were, who, in order to 
involve the Jesuits in the charge of complicity with the plot, deliberately 
suppressed the words in which Winter and Fawkes declared that Gerard, when 
he administered the sacrament to the original conspirators, was ignorant of the 
oath which they had previously taken. 


In one place he even defends the character of a Jesuit against Mr. 
Gardiner. This historian believed that Nicholas Owen, 8.J., committed 
suicide in the Tower, whereas Mr. Sidney is of opinion that his death 
was the result of excessive torture. And, writing of the period subsequent 
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to the discovery of the plot, Mr. Sidney gives a long list of the ‘hard- 
ships undergone by the English Romanists during the seventeenth 
century.’ 

We have dwelt upon these admissions, because everybody interested in 
the study of history ought heartily to welcome any symptom of an incli- 
nation to fairness, and breadth of vision, in the works of those who write 
from avowedly partisan points of view. Unfortunately an inclination, 
and even an intention, to be fair does not invariably insure fairness. Mr. 
Sidney does not always deal with the accusations against Garnet very 
logically. After stating that ‘during the whole time he was in the Tower 
Garnet indulged freely in wine, and is reported to have been overcome by 
the effects of his potations,’ he goes on to say, ‘ The Jesuit story that this 
is a mere protestant calumny is controverted by the fact that an agent 
was sent from Rome to England by Father Parsons to inquire into 
Garnet’s conduct, owing to the reports which had reached headquarters 
of his drunkenness and immorality.’ Surely it is a very curious argu- 
ment that, because an inquiry was made as to the truth of a report, that 
report cannot have been a calumny. As counsel for the prosecution we 
suppose that it was Mr. Sidney’s duty to support the accusations against 
Garnet’s moral character; but it may well be doubted whether by so 
doing he has strengthened his case. He lays great stress upon the 
traitorous conduct of Garnet and others in encouraging Baynham’s 
mission to Rome ; but there is ample evidence that Garnet expected that 
that mission, if fully carried out, would have resulted in the pope’s 
forbidding any violent attempts against the British government. Like 
severa! other writers upon the subject of the Gunpowder Plot Mr. Sidney 
makes a guess at the authorship of the letter warning Mounteagle of the 
danger. He believes that letter to have been written by Anne Vaux; but 
his opinion is based upon pure speculation. He does not give his authority 
for-his statement that Garnet knew ‘all about the plot from Greenway, 
and that, too, outside the confessional.’ There is ample evidence that 
Greenway communicated the plot to Garnet under seal of confession. 
Greenway had learned of it from Catesby under seal of confession, and 
Catesby had given Greenway permission to communicate it to Garnet 
under seal of confession. Catesby, moreover, had told Greenway that 
neither of them was to be bound by the seal of confession if lawfully 
questioned about the matter by his superiors,' an event most unlikely to 
happen until after the execution of the plot or its general discovery. 
We doubt whether Mr. Sidney fully understands this point. 

The Gunpowder Plot is a subject upon which many students, with 
equally honest intention, and upon the same evidence, are likely ever to 
differ as to certain details. It cannot be said that Mr. Sidney’s treatise 
upon that plot tells us anything new, or that, by suggestion or inference, 
it throws any very fresh or brilliant light upon the motives or the 
actions of the conspirators ; but the book appears to have been undertaken 
with the object of telling the truth, it is by no means badly written, and 
it is very well illustrated. =. oe 


1 See Father Garnet and the Gunpowder Plot, by the Rev. J. Pollen, 8.J., p. 11. 
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the Restoration. By Lady Bureuciere. (London: John Murray. 1903.) 


Lavy Burcxrcuere has written an interesting book about an interesting 
man. She has given us a vivid picture of the life of the magnates of 
Stuart times. She has not confined herself to the Restoration court, 
which Anthony Hamilton depicted so graphically in the Mémoires du 
Comte de Grammont. She has treated of the country as well as the 
town, tracing Buckingham’s connexion with Yorkshire through his 
father’s marriage with Katherine Manners and his own marriage with 
Mary Fairfax. In other respects her book is well balanced. It never 
degenerates into a chronicle of scandal, as such a biography might easily 
do. The petty wickedness of Buckingham and of some of his con- 
temporaries is not unduly heightened, while it is relieved by contrast with 
such characters as Buckingham’s faithful and affectionate wife and the 
upright and high-minded Ormonde. No attempt has been made to paint 
the age more artificial or more corrupt than it was. Lady Burghclere 
has refrained from overdrawing—in itself no small merit in dealing with 
such a subject,—and her narrative does not suffer in interest in con- 
sequence of this restraint. 

Perhaps Lady Burghclere has been least successful in dealing with 
Buckingham’s political career. She has scarcely tried to indicate the 
principles which guided his actions or to describe the ideas of govern- 
ment which inspired his contemporaries. Buckingham belonged to 
that group of ultra-loyalists who believed that state affairs should be 
regulated by the direct will of the king, and who aspired by intriguing for 
his favour to obtain a large share of power for themselves. He had no 
sympathy with the political principles of the constitutional royalists, who 
under Clarendon held the administration during the first part of the 
reign of Charles II. Clarendon believed that the secret of successful 
government lay in a strong privy council, which should control the 
various departments of state, and to which the king should submit all 
important matters for consideration. To Buckingham the conception 
was unpleasing, because it left no place for a great unofficial adviser, 
such as his father had been formerly and such as he himself aspired to 
be. When Clarendon, therefore, drew on himself the suspicions of par- 
liament and was accused, among other things, of urging the king to 
establish a military despotism, Buckingham and the court party supported 
the attack, in spite of their own despotic leanings, because he obstructed 
their accession to power. On the fall of the great minister Buckingham 
expected to succeed, and to some extent did succeed, to his authority. 
But it is hardly judicious in Lady Burghelere to apply to him, as she 
does once or twice, so well defined a constitutional term as that of prime 
minister. Clarendon resembled a modern prime minister in holding high 
office, but Buckingham never at any time held a greater position than 
that of master of the horse, an office which usually, though not always, 
obtained for its holder a seat in the privy council. 

Buckingham’s failure to attain the pre-eminence he sought was partly 
due to his lack of capacity for affairs. This was conspicuously shown in 
his embassies to France and Holland, which have been clearly outlined 
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by Lady Burghelere, though much of the detail of these missions has 
still to be drawn from the archives. But the chief reason for his inability 
to attain the authority he desired is to be found in the fact that his views 
clashed with Charles’s theories of government. On the fall of Clarendon 
Charles, weary of supervision, wished to follow the example of Louis XIV 
in transacting important affairs privately with individual ministers, and 
thus isolating the administrative departments while bringing them all 
under his personal control. The struggle for power between Bucking- 
ham and Arlington was determined by these aims of the king. Arlington 
acquiesced in the system of government by departments, for which he 
was admirably fitted. Buckingham with less ability had wider ambitions, 
which were never satisfied and never could be satisfied under a king like 
Charles II. ‘the inferiority of his understanding was conspicuously dis- 
played on the occasion of his fall. - In January 1674, partly to propitiate 
the commons, who were clamouring for the removal of the king’s advisers, 
including himself, partly in simple malice against Arlington, he broke 
through the secrecy enjoined on him by his oath as a privy councillor 
and detailed to an eager house of commons the precise advice given by 
each minister to the crown. This Charles never forgave, and it is 
almost incredible that Buckingham should have been blind to the enormity 
of his offence. By betraying his colleagues he was assisting the house of 
commons to establish its control over every part of the administration. 
It would be interesting to know whether he acted mainly from personal 
apprehension or from hatred of Arlington. Echard’s narrative of the 
proceedings in parliament, which Lady Burghclere has followed, suggests 
the former alternative, but it is too brief to be conclusive and Grey's 
account adds nothing. In tracing Buckingham’s political fortunes Lady 
Burghelere has given too much importance to personal considerations, to 
the likes and dislikes of such people as Barbara Villiers and Louise de 
Kéroualle. The influence of favourites and mistresses is generally exag- 
gerated by their contemporaries, who are unacquainted with the inner 
workings of government. In matters of state Charles II was too shrewd 
to be habitually swayed by domestic influences, and though Buckingham’s 
feud with the duchess of Portsmouth may have exerted a prejudicial effect 
on his fortunes it is impossible to avoid recognising that his failure was 
mainly due to his own incapacity and to the incompatibility of his views 
with those of the king. 

It may be worth while noticing some minor inaccuracies in this book 
The proper title of Alexander Leighton’s book, referred to on p. 55, is 
Sion’s Plea against the Prelacie. On the following page the date of Sir 
Elisha Leighton’s death is incorrectly given as 1682. He died on 9 Jan. 
1684-5. Had he died in 1682 he could not have been ‘laid to rest beside 
his saintly brother,’ for the archbishop of Glasgow did not die until 
25 June 1684. On the same page the statement is made that Titus was 
the author of Killing no Murder. Evelyn first made this statement, but 
it is now believed that this attack on Cromwell was the work of Edward 
Sexby. Sexby’s confession, which is printed in Thurloe’s Collection of 
State Papers (ed. Birch, vi. 560), seems conclusive in regard to the 
authorship. On p. 62 the date of the act of parliament for the banish- 
ment of Lilburne should be given as 30 Jan. 1652. On p. 144 the 
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statement that Buckingham ‘thrust himself aboard the Earl of Sand- 
wich,’ should read ‘ thrust himself aboard the Earl of Sandwich’s ship, the 
Prince.’ There was no ship in the fleet called the ‘Earl of Sandwich.’ 
On p. 265, line 15, for ‘ Moes’ read ‘ Maas.’ In one or two cases indi- 
viduals have been designated by titles before they actually received them. 
Instances of this are the references to Arlington on p. 127 and to the 
duke of Grafton and the ‘little duchess’ on pp. 251-2. The statement 
on pp. 273-4 that the term ‘cabal’ had for some time been used ‘to 
designate that inner committee of the privy council, the parent of our 
modern cabinet,’ is too definite. It is true that the term ‘ cabal’ had 
been used for some time with a political significance, but a reference to 
the instances of early usage in the New English Dictionary will show that 
that significance was vague. The famous Cabal did not possess the 
essential characteristics of the modern cabinet. It is doubtful whether 
even historical continuity of development can be shown between the Cabal 
and the cabinet. 

The excellent reproductions of portraits of Buckingham and of other 
prominent persons connected with his history which adorn this volume 
are worthy of high praise. Perhaps the best of all are those of Bucking- 
ham and his brother as children, from Vandyck’s picture at Windsor, and 
that of Lady Shrewsbury, from Lely’s picture at Cliveden. 


E. I. CarLyLe. 


Histoire de la Banque d' Angleterre. . Par A. ANDREADES. 2vols. (Paris: 


Rousseau. 1904.) 


Ir is a curious fact, which perhaps has hitherto escaped general attention, 
but is noticed both by the author of these volumes in his introductory 
chapter and by Professor Lyon-Caen in his commendatory preface, 
that no complete history of the Bank of England has been yet produced 
either in English or in any foreign language. It is remarkable that 
now it should have been reserved for a Professor in the University of 
Athens to fill this obvious gap in our economic literature. We may on 
this account the more gratefully and heartily congratulate M. Andréadés 
on the complete success which has attended what he himself modestly 
describes as a bold enterprise, on which he would hardly have ventured, 
had he at the outset realised the magnitude and difficulty of the under- 
taking. He observes that the only truly scientific work which has previously 
been written on the subject is Thorold Rogers’ account of the ‘ First Nine 
Years of the Bank of England.’ But that admirable book was the result 
of accident rather than design, and was due to the fortunate chance which 
brought the historian of Agriculture and of Prices, in the course of his 
researches for his magnum opus, into contact with a weekly register of 
the quotations of Bank stock from 1694 to 1703; and this opusculum, 
as it may perhaps be not inaccurately described, dealt with a compara- 
tively brief, though important, period in the earlier years of the Bank's 
existence. With that conspicuous exception M. Andréadés shows that 
such attempts at a history as have been made either have been too 
popular and superficial to be really satisfactory, or have merely occupied 
a few chapters in books devoted in the main to other subjects or 
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written under the distorting influence of a wish to prove special views. 
And yet, as M. Andréadés urges, it could not be alleged with any 
show of reason either that the subject itself was undeserving of the 
detailed treatment here bestowed, or that the material was wanting from 
which an adequate trustworthy narrative could be compiled. For, in 
addition to a number of official publications which, from the time of the 
Report of the Bullion Committee onwards, have been issued in relation 
to the Bank, and to the proceedings of full-dress Parliamentary debates 
occurring at important crises in its history, in which such speakers as 
Canning, Peel, and Gladstone, and such authorities as Ricardo, took a 
part, there is a mass of pamphlet literature especially connected with the 
original establishment and early development of this famous institution, 
while the controversy which raged around the Act of 1844 fills a large 
chapter in most of the accounts of monetary theory and history. All this 
copious material M. Andréadés has diligently examined, and his historical 
narrative is preceded by a full and useful bibliography. 

Of the high place the Bank has taken among the financial insti- 
tutions. of the world at large, of the leading position it has secured in 
the hierarchy of the banking business of our own country alone, of its 
close connexion, not merely with the economic and commercial life of 
the English nation, but also with its politics, our author has supplied a 
detailed consecutive account. He thinks it necessary indeed to reply 
expressly to one reproach which, he says, may not impossibly be urged 

- against his treatment of his.theme. . It might, he acknowledges, be con- 
tended that, in writing the history of the Bank, he had also attempted to 
embrace too large a portion of the general history of England. But he 
pleads in justification for the course which he has followed the very 
intimate relations which can be established between the vicissitudes of 
the Bank and the movements of the world of politics. The Bank was, as 
he shows, founded largely for political reasons. Its continued existence 
and prosperity were linked to the preservation of the constitutional 
changes accomplished by the Revolution of 1688. Its early development, 
which, in its chequered fortunes, and the mingled favcur and hostility 
which it experienced, furnishes a striking contrast to the uneventful 
quiet career of the kindred institution of the Bank of France, was 
exposed to peculiar peril from the vigorous onslaughts of the Jacobites. 
_The Bank was, in fact, for long a centre of Whig influence. 

M. Andréadés, however, penetrates beyond this period of struggling 
infancy to what we may perhaps distinguish as a previous embryonic 
stage, when the forces were maturing, and the conditions were preparing, 
to which the birth of the Bank was due. The banking functions 
discharged. by the goldsmiths, with their certificates or notes, are 
examined. The consequences of the high-handed dishonest action of 
the Stuart kings in taking forcibly for their own use money deposited for 
safe keeping are made plain. The origin and development of the Bank 
itself are next described. The commercial necessity, connected with the 
want of a lower rate of interest and of a fiduciary currency, and the 
political necessity, which sprang from the financial situation produced 
by the great expense of the war with France and the inadequate yield of 
the taxes, are explained. They were jointly responsible for the favour- 
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able welcome given in influential quarters to the novel plan of Paterson. 
Nor does M. Andréadés neglect to note the differences between the 
Bank of England and the various important Continental banks which 
had preceded it, or to indicate clearly the distinctions to be drawn 
between the smaller privileges it first enjoyed and the valuable monopoly 
which it acquired only at a later date. The difficulties and dangers 
through which it passed are then narrated; and we see, for instance, 
how the Bank, by an accidental stroke of luck, escaped comparatively 
unscathed from the disasters of the South Sea Bubble; and at a later 
time how serious was the pressure to which it was exposed by Pitt’s 
peremptory demands for large financial aid in the Napoleonic War. 
But, M. Andréadés urges, the Bank’s own action in limiting banking 
facilities combined with the requirements of the Government to cause 
the restriction of cash payments in 1797. That notable epoch in the 
monetary history of our country is impartially but thoroughly examined 
by the author of this book; and with the resumption of cash payments 
in 1819 the first volume of his history concludes. In the second he is 
more immediately engaged with the operations of the Bank itself. The 
reasons which led to the Act of 1844 are, as we might expect, described 
in full detail, and the conduct of the Bank since that famous Act was 
passed, both at special times of crisis and in ordinary years, is care- 
fully investigated. M. Andréadés brings his history down so far as to 
examine closely the proposals for an additional reserve to be used in 
seasons of emergency put forward by Lord (then Mr.) Goschen after the 
latest serious crisis, which in 1890 was threatened rather than actually 
produced by the difficulties of the financial house of the Barings. His 
criticisms of the Act of 1844 and his suggestions for reform are characteris- 
tically moderate, and indeed appear to us convincing. In an appendix 
an account of the relations between the Bank and the Treasury is furnished, 
and certain documents, such as the Act of 1844 and the speech in Parlia- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel at that time, are reproduced in full. 

M. Andréadés has performed a difficult task with diligence and 
judgment. We feel little doubt that bis work will find acceptance 
as the authoritative history of the Bank; for he has spared no pains to 
familiarise himself with the necessary material, he has arranged his 
subject in appropriate divisions and subdivisions, his narrative is as com- 
plete and lucid as it is interesting, and his opinions on the vexed questions 
which he considers are impartial without being indecisive. 

L. L. Price. 


La Guerre de Sept Ans : Histoire Diplomatique et Militaire. Tomes II, 
Ill. Par RicHarp Wappineton. (Paris: Firmin Didot. 1904.) 


UnNLiIkE some other general wars—unlike the Thirty Years’ War, for 
instance, in which, as Gustavus Adolphus wrote to Oxenstjerna, all the 
conflicts of Europe seemed to have mixed up with one another and become 
@ single war—the Seven Years’ War has no unity, and at times seems to 
possess scant coherence. Hence a quite unmistakable difficulty is im- 
posed upon the historian ; and it cannot be pretended that in the volumes 
before us, which cover the various campaigns of the years 1758 and 1759, 
M. Waddington has been able to pursue his synchronistic method of 
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treatment with invariable success. Thus, after he has carried on his 
account of the Prussian operations and the resistance to them beyond 
Zorndorf and as far as the commencement of their definitive retreat in 
the early part of November 1758, he introduces a brief notice of Wedell’s 
action against the Swedes (who played an extremely inglorious part in 
these campaigns), and has hereupon to narrate the story of the Austrian 
campaign, of which the central incident was the surprise of Hochkirch, 
from its opening, which dates as far back as the latter part of August. Or, 
again, in his third volume he thinks it necessary to interrupt the story of 
the siege of Quebec, which, in whatever fashion it is told, can hardly fail 
to fascinate, in order to deal with the siege and evacuation of Carillon, 
besides having previously had to suspend his relation of Canadian 
affairs during something more than half a volume, while Bougainville and 
Doreil were on their more or less futile mission to France, of which the 
former has furnished us with so quaint and quasi-telegraphic a summary. 
Fortunately the chapters on the diplomatic history of the period extend- 
ing from the negotiations between Great Britain and Prussia, which the 
coyness of Frederick the Great protracted for something like four 
months, till they at last resulted in the convention of April 1758, down 
to the collapse of Choiseul’s efforts for a separate peace with Great 
Britain rather more than two years later, supply the requisite thread, 
and exhibit the general situation at the successive stages of this section 
of the great conflict. 

I should be slow to say that the chief value of the new portion of 
M. Waddington’s elaborate and important work lies in these particular 
chapters; for the military and the incidental naval divisions of his 
narrative have been prepared with great care. They are remarkably 
lucid in disposition and statement, besides being illustrated by maps and 
plans of contemporary or modern scientific provenance. Moreover, 
admirable use is made in them of the original material furnished 
by French and other archives, including our Record Office and the 
British Museum; vivid contemporary commentaries, such as the cor- 
respondence of Gisors till it ceased with his premature death, and 
the caustic criticisms of Montazet, or, again, for Canadian affairs, the 
journal of Foligny and the plea of the timorous Ramezai, are put under 
contribution; and M. Waddington’s personal observation helps to 
elucidate the problems of the battlefields of Zorndorf and Kunersdorf. 
But, as he finds himself compelled to acknowledge in concluding his 
narrative of the loss of Quebec, when the high-spirited Levis declared 
that ‘if the king is willing to support this colony it is not yet devoid 
of resources,’ and as is sufficiently proved by his account of the German 
war, in which Lewis XV’s generals showed themselves ‘not habituated 
to the offensive,’ the final cause of the breakdown of the military power of 
France must be sought in the proved incompetence of the actual French 
government to carry on a great war in the two worlds or in either one 
of them. And no conclusion is more convincingly established by the 
narrative here given of the diplomacy of these eventful years than this, 
that the alliance into which the obstinate resolution of Maria Theresa 
and the diplomatic genius of Kaunitz had forced France was rotten at the 
core. For not only was it detested by the nation—this would have 
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counted for little—but the very statesmanship, such as it was, that had 
brought it about on the French side speedily came to disbelieve in it ; and 
while France sacrificed her colonial empire without a national effort, the 
alliance, for the sake of which the European war was stolidly carried on 
by incapable commanders, had no real support but what it found in the 
indolent vanity of King Lewis XV and in the domineering obstinacy 
of his official mistress. 

When the curtain rises on the diplomatic by-plot or main plot (which- 
ever we may choose to call it), the situation disclosed seems by no means 
desperate. Rossbach, although unforgotten, might seem redeemable by 
an army numbering on paper 80,000 men, of whom Clermont, who besides 
the blood royal had in him all the optimism of Versailles, was about to 
assume the command. Who could see in his mind’s eye all the 
epigrams of which this ill-starred commander was to be the subject ? 
M. Waddington’s version of the best of them is, by the way, not the tersest 
in form. Who could foretell that Clermont would before his first cam- 
paign recross not only le vilain Weser, as Madame de Pompadour called it, 
but the Rhine itself? Belle-Isle’s appointment to the under-secretaryship 
in the ministry of war promised well for an energetic conduct of the cam- 
paign ; and it cannot be denied that his efforts for improving the con- 
dition of Clermont’s army were both energetic and successful, only that they 

‘could not be completed in time for more than about half of the force. 
‘The Russian attack seemed in a satisfactory condition, and the recent 
dismissal of Bestuzheff might be regarded as encouraging. As 
Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer shows in her luminous introduction to the first 
volume of the Buckinghamshire Papers, there is not much mystery 
about his fall; the wonder is that the future Empress Catharine 
should have managed to survive the crisis. The goodwill of Denmark 
was to be secured by the offer of East Frisia, though that coveted coast- 
land was at the time in Prussian occupation ; but I am not quite sure of 
M. Waddington’s meaning at this point, as the transfer of East Frisia 
to Denmark would have been rather a bitter-sweet way of facilitating, 
even at so late a date, the proclamation of the neutrality of Hanover. In 
order to provide for the payment of subsidies to Denmark and Sweden, 
and to a number of minor principalities and powers, it would become 
‘necessary to suspend the ‘ eventualities ’ due to Austria, or to reduce their 
rate; and to this Maria Theresa was found prepared to consent on con- 
dition that there should be no delay in the despatch of 30,000 French troops 
to Bohemia. In reality there was no longer any harmony of purpose, 
and therefore no longer any prospect of successful co-operation, between 
France and Austria. It is true that, while Maria Theresa still insisted 
on the crippling (affaiblissement) of Frederick II as an indispensable condi- 
tion of peace—religion, she said, obliged her to leave off hating him, but 
she could not sacrifice the repose of the remainder of her days—she was 
willing to discuss the terms of such a peace on a different basis from 
that of the treaty of May 1757, and threw on Bernis the responsibility of 
laying down such a basis. Kaunitz, as M. Waddington puts it, could not 
have devised a better stroke of diplomacy than this; for he knew Bernis to 
be sincerely desirous of peace, and he knew how all but hopeless was the 
task of concluding it. No position could have been more unfortunate than 
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that of the doubly unlucky French statesman, who had helped to bring 
about the war but was powerless to bring about its conclusion ; whose 
master and whose master’s mistress continued bellicose; and who, while 
he rightly saw that France needed a prime minister, was as unfit for 
assuming that position as for the fulfilment of his other aspiration—that 
of wearing a cardinal’s hat. 

Thus peace and war operations now went on simultaneously, though 
it cannot be said on parallel lines. Affecting to enter into the pacific 
views of Bernis, Stahremberg at Paris, who was completely in Kaunitz’s 
confidence, induced the French minister to accept the proposal of Spanish 
mediation ; and although the situation in Moravia was still doubtful—for 
the relief of Olmiitz had not yet been effected by Daun—Maria Theresa 
consented that Soubise’s division should be employed on the Rhine 
instead of being, in accordance with treaty engagements, sent to the aid 
of her forces. The truth, of course, was that there was no help for this 
decision ; the defeat of Crefeld practically closed Clermont’s. military 
career, and the modest successes destined to secure to Soubise a 
marshal’s baton in the same year in which another was awarded to 
Clermont’s rather more competent successor, Contades, were to be gained 
in the west. Louis XV was profuse in his thanks for the empress’s con- 
siderate concession ; but the fear that peace had become necessary, which 
the royal letter revealed, led to a vehement outburst on the part of Maria 
Theresa in her interview with the French ambassador Stainville (after- 
wards duc de Choiseul), whom among other things she informed that the 
Netherlands were hers to give away—‘a morsel which many of the 
powers would envy.’ Bernis had to take refuge in censuring Stainville 
for delivering a letter which had become inopportune after the relief of 
Olmiitz, accomplished by Daun through one of those rapid movements 
that stood in so strong a contrast to his ordinary procedure in his ‘ war of 
positions.’ But there remained nothing for Bernis to say with regard to 
the commentary with which he had accompanied his sovereign’s letter 
when transmitting it to Vienna, and in which he had actually included a 
guarantee of Silesia to Prussia in his sketch of the basis of the proposed 
peace. The whole transaction, however, made it clear to him that his 
day for conducting the foreign affairs of France was drawing to 
its close; and this view seems to have been confirmed by the 
ministerial changes which occurred about this time, and which, in 
M. Waddington’s opinion, help to illustrate the fallacy of the view 
that ministerial stability is ‘the apanage of a monarchical govern- 
ment and of an absolute monarchy in particular.’ Since Stahrem- 
berg’s arrival in France (early in 1754) he had seen, besides a complete 
transformation of the council, three ministers of foreign affairs, three 
of war, three of the navy, and three controllers-general succeed one 
another. He therefore wished the new duc de Choiseui to take his place 
at the foreign office, and this change was speedily accomplished ; but 
Bernis, now cardinal, had not the slightest wish that his removal from 
the cabinet should follow, as it did some three months later. It must be 
said of Bernis that, apart from the fact that nothing in his tenure of office 
became him so well as his manner of leaving it, he not only did 
not desert a sinking ship of state, but was right in his conception of 
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how it should be fairly floated again. Indeed, Choiseul had not been 
long in office before he showed signs of a tendency in the same direction, 
though the banishment of Bernis, together with the Austrian victory of 
Hochkirch, and the fresh confidence with which this success (ill as it 
proved to be followed up) inspired Maria Theresa, caused him very 
speedily to disavow all such intentions. In the new Franco-Austrian 
treaty concluded at the close of the year 1758 and ratified in the follow- 
ing May France gained nothing but a reduction in the rate of her sub- 
sidies and a vague stipulation as to future territorial advantages. 

Probably Maria Theresa might have found no difficulty in securing 
the fulfilment of her wish that her old acquaintance Choiseul should come 
to hate the king of Prussia worse than he hated the English, although 
fortunately he was restrained from retorting at some of Frederick’s bad 
verses by others, which would presumably have been better, of his own. 
Much prejudice prevailed in France against Choiseul on account of his sup- 
posed Austrian sympathies, but, as is shown by M. Waddington—whose 
discussion of this remarkable statesman’s policy forms one of the most 
interesting passages in this portion of his history—Choiseul was free from 
subserviency to the policy of Austria. 

I have left myself no space for sketching the course and the failure of 
his attempt in 1759-60 to bring about a separate peace with Great Britain, 
into which it was his design afterwards to bring Frederick II. By the 
side of the negotiation that had been formally opened with Spain (where 
under the new sovereign, Charles III, Wall’s Anglophil policy was no 
longer in the ascendant) Choiseul sought to engage the mediation of 
Denmark, and then that of Russia, which power was, however, still solely 
intent upon the annexation of East Prussia. In the meantime Frederick 
II, about the time when he was beginning the campaign in which the 
great disaster of Kunersdorf was, wonderfully enough, not to become 
his catastrophe, had begun a peace negotiation of his own, and at last 
through Knyphausen succeeded in inducing the British government to 
join in it. King George IT had at first treated the proposals for a peace 
congress as absurd, and there was little in them to commend itself to 
Pitt. ‘Phe victory of Minden, which, though marred by Lord George 
Sackville’s failure and in its results not amounting to a catastrophe for 
the French army, still placed a very fine feather in the electoral hat, 
further lowered the chances of peace, but the disaster of Kunersdorf 
raised them again ; and there was always a section in the British cabinet 
inclined to peace, headed by Newcastle, whose insight was by no means 
confined to parliamentary affairs proper and is gradually vindicating itself 
from the gibes of Macaulay. The commission with which Prince Louis of 
Brunswick was charged to the representatives of the allied courts came, 
however, to nothing ; and Frederick the Great gradually settled down into 
a sort of hope against hope that a separate peace between his British 
ally and France might precede a general peace in which he would 
take care to find his place. The negotiations practically broke down 
on Pitt’s refusal to adapt his policy to that pursued by Choiseul. 
Hazardous, and in a sense equivocal, as was the design of a manceuvre 
which by the preliminary exclusion of Great Britain's ally should lead 
to his ultimate inclusion, Choiseul ran a greater risk than Pitt in the 
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course proposed ; and M. Waddington is no doubt correct in concluding 
Pitt to have been offusqué by Choiseul’s contention that ‘ this was a war 
from which no party had very much to gain.’ At the same time 
Choiseul’s conception was a sound one, though the pride of Pitt and the 
agile suspiciousness of Frederick were, taken in combination with Austrian 
obstinacy and Russian selfishness, obstacles which in their present 
combination it was perhaps impossible for him to overcome. 

I have perforce confined my remarks to what seem to me the sections 
of these volumes throwing the greatest amount of new light upon the his- 
torical period surveyed, for there is much else on which I should have liked 
to comment. The Canadian chapters, unless I mistake, here and there 
betray a poignancy of feeling that does not accompany even the humiliat- 
ing exposure of the military decadence of France, at the time when her 
chief expeditionary force had become an armée au cabaret, and when so 
intelligent a critic as Gisors could suggest as the real source of its weak- 
ness that its body of officers mixed up rotwriers with members of the 
noblesse. The quarrel between Vaudreuil and Montcalm is told after a 
very instructive fashion, and is shown to have been a controversy fed not 
only by the mutual aversion between two classes of soldiery—the colonial 
and native troops and the French—but also by a jealousy which is beyond 
that of soldiers, or that of women, namely, the jealousy between two de- 
partments of state. But, while it isan ungrateful task to try to hold the 
scales even in judging of the conduct of such warfare as both English 
and French commanders had to carry on in this struggle, it seems to 
me that, moved by a very natural sentiment, and to some extent war- 
ranted by the account of Parkman, M. Waddington is not really 
fair to Wolfe. The proclamation of July 1759, though harsh, was 
searcely uncalled for. That of the following August, although Parkman 
says that for the hero’s credit ‘one would gladly wipe it from the record,’ 
had been provoked, on his own showing, by ‘ the frequent scalping and 
mutilating of sentinels and men on outpost duty, perpetrated no less by 
Canadians than by Indians.’ Lastly, though the excesses which followed 
—and a stronger designation might no doubt be applied to the proceed- 
ings by which such a subordinate as Captain Alexander Montgomery 
‘bettered his instructions ’—are rightly censured, it needs only a reference 
to the passage in Parkman which M. Waddington manifestly has in 
view to demonstrate the inappropriateness of the expression that Wolfe 
had shown himself the worthy rival of Vaudreuil, whose ‘ atrocities ’ are 
proved by Parkman himself to have been ‘incomparably worse and on 
a far larger scale.’ ! A. W. Warp. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford. Chronologically 
arranged and edited by Mrs. Pacet ToynBEE. Vols. V.—XII.: 1760- 
1783. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904.) 


THESE volumes contain ninety-one letters previously printed, though not 
included in Cunningham’s edition, and forty-eight which have not been 
printed before. In several cases previously printed letters have been 

1 There is hardly any fault to find with the spelling of the German local names 


in these volumes ; for the form ‘ Vera’ for ‘Werra’ must be put down to the credit of 
Soubise. But what authority is there for the form ‘ Sandershausen,’ which is repeatedly 
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collated with their originals. Many of them in volumes v.—viii. have been 
taken from the Letters and Journals of Lady Mary Coke and from the 
Historical Manuscripts Commissioners’ Report on the Dropmore MSS., 
and in volumes viii.—xii. from Some Unpublished Letters of Horace 
Walpole, edited by Sir Spencer Walpole, the rest from so many and 
various books that it may well be believed that no printed letter has 
escaped the editor’s search. In one addressed to a grandson and name- 
sake of Christopher Wren, Walpole, defending some remarks in his 
Anecdotes on certain of Wren’s works, lays down that Wren ‘was a 
genius in some respects and wanted taste in others,’ even as Shakespeare, 
‘one of the greatest geniuses that ever existed, undoubtedly wanted 
taste.’ From Lord Orford’s Works we have a letter to Chatterton 
which was not sent, nor, indeed, finished, and that sent to Barrett, the 
historian of Bristol, containing Walpole’s account of his intercourse with 
Chatterton and his defence of his conduct towards him. So far as 
Chatterton was concerned Walpole was certainly free from blame, but 
his conviction that the Rowley poems were forged was neither so imme- 
diate nor so independently formed as he made out to Barrett. The 
Rowley forgeries brought him into correspondence with John Fenn, the 
discoverer and first editor of the Paston Letters, to whom he wrote two 
letters printed here for the first time. In one of these he tells Fenn that 
if he could ‘ select any curious facts’ relating to the period of the Wars 
of the Roses he would much oblige ‘literary virtuosos,’ and expresses a 
hope that: the letters themselves would be printed. Among the other 
letters which are entirely new is one to George Selwyn, with a notice of 
the amazing behaviour of Charles Townshend as chancellor of the 
exchequer in February and March 1767. A letter dated 19 June 1774 
to Sir William Hamilton, who sent him several presents of articles of 
virtu from Naples, tells him that the French, though they did not intend 
to like their new king, Louis XVI, adored both him and his queen, and 
that the king ‘is so economic that he will not give fétes champétres,’ 
and also observes that the removal of the duc d’Aiguillon and the 
appointment of the duc de Choiseul pleased almost every one in France 
—‘ though not us, for we have no mind to a war.’ Several letters written 
in French to the marquise du Deffand have been contributed by their 
possessor, Mr. Parker Jervis. One of them, copied by Wiart, Madame du 
Deffand’s secretary, gives an amusing account of Rousseau’s ridiculous 
quarrel with Hume. Rousseau’s suspicions and anger were aggravated 
by the cruel hoax of which Walpole had made him the victim. The 
other letters are printed literatim from the writer’s own manuscript, and 
are interesting as examples of Walpole’s French, as well as for other 
reasons; one of them is also given in facsimile. With one exception 
each of these volumes contains four portraits, well chosen and executed 
with remarkable delicacy, Mrs. Paget Toynbee is fulfilling the promise 
of her first four volumes ; her work throughout is thorough and careful, 
and her notes at once brief and sufficient. WinuiaMm Hon. 
given in the text, while the contemporary map illustrating ‘ M. le duc de Broglio’s ’ 
most welcome victory has the form ‘ Sangershausen,’ which I remember to have found 
usual én loco on a visit paid many years ago ? 
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Les Débuts de la Révolution dans les Départements du Cher et de l’Indre. 
(1789-1791). Par Marcet Bruneau, Docteur és lettres. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1902.) 


Txis is one of those books, describing the progress and effects of the 
Revolution in the provinces, which are of special value to the historical 
student. Dr. Bruneau gives a good account of the cahiers of Berri, and 
of the influences which would appear from internal evidence to have 
determined their form ; but it may be questioned whether he is right in 
supposing that the rural classes desired changes which they were too 
timid to demand, since he says we should otherwise have to believe 
that half the rural parishes and small towns had no wish for political 
liberty. Surely the vast majority of the peasantry, and not a few of the 
townspeople, were profoundly indifferent to constitutional questions. 
Our author observes (p. 23) that nothing is more striking than the 
absence of all political ideas in the cahiers of the urban tradespeople, 
yet it is certain that the meetings of their guilds and corporations were 
restrained by no external influence from giving utterance to their wishes. 
The demands repeated again and again in the cahiers of the Com- 
mons, and so often in identical terms, for constitutional and parlia- 
mentary government were either not spontaneous, or only expressed the 
aspirations of a small and enlightened minority. The majority took it on 
trust that these things for which it was suggested they should ask were 
good, but for the most part they were like those villagers who would not 
let the Russian traveller Karamzine pass till he had cried ‘ Vive la nation ! ’ 
and then wished to be told what manner of thing ‘la nation’ might be. 

M. Bruneau shows how the excesses of the populace, the acquiescence 
in extreme men and measures of the moderate majority, arose, not from 
any sympathy with advanced theory, but from fears and hopes material 
and selfish. Distress and dread of starvation caused bread riots and dis- 
turbances by which that distress was aggravated (pp. 48, 51,181). Terror 
of brigands and hysterical panics filled the people with suspicion, and 
led to the formation of committees to provide for ‘ public safety’ and the 
enrolment of the national guards (pp. 58, 61, 65, 76). Yet, till the 
attempted flight of the king, the result of the elections to the new 
councils (p. 166) proved the extreme revolutionists to have but a small 
following. The absence of control and government gradually trained 
the people to anarchy. In the towns the municipal authorities, generally 
well meaning, and often not incapable, were always wanting in firmness 
(p. 185); in the country they were for the most part ignorant and 
incapable, and too frequently dishonest and prejudiced. The direct taxes 
were assessed with iniquitous partiality (p. 180). As for the indirect 
taxes, the people thought liberty to consist in doing what you please and 
paying what you like, 7c. nothing (p. 220), so that the tyranny of the 
representatives of the Convention and of the Committee of Public Safety 
may have been a not altogether unwholesome discipline. M. Bruneau 
points out that the new and inefficient administrative bodies were more 
costly than the old. In 1791 the cost of administration of the department 
of the Cher was 149,230 livres, more than the expenditure of the whole 
generality of Bourges under the old régime (p. 178). The account of 
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the result of the sale of Church lands in Berri is instructive. The 
number of landowners (20,329 in 1789, 20,786 in 1800) was little in- 
creased (p. 256). Among the 6,000 purchasers of ‘national property ’ 
there were many peasants, but the bulk of the land was bought by 
bourgeois, by lawyers, many of them belonging to the noblesse de robe, 
and also by priests and ex-nobles. In this way the interests of many of 
the middle and upper middle classes became identified with the Revolu- 
tion. Even the tyranny of the terrorists appeared preferable tu the 
triumphant return of the émigrés and the loss of their newly acquired 
property. It would require much space to notice all the points illustrated 
by the facts collected with industry and judgment by M. Bruneau. The 
account of the introduction of the ‘ Civil Constitution ’ of the Clergy into 
the departments of the Cher and Indre is particularly interesting. 


P. F. WILLERT. 


La Théophilanthropie et le Culte Décadaire (1796-1801). 
Par A. Matuiez. (Paris: Alcan. 1904.) 


M. Marutez belongs to that laborious and highly trained band of young 
French scholars and republicans who, under the inspiration of M. Aulard, 
are devoting the most minute attention to certain aspects of modern 
French history. We have had M. Sagnac on the civil legislation of the 
Revolution, M. Madelin on the life of Fouché, M. Lévy-Schneider on the 
early career of Jean Bon Saint-André, and now we have M. Mathiez pursuing 
the theophilanthropists through all the provinces of France, and all the 
capitals of Europe and America, where a specimen can be caught and 
verified. There can be no doubt as to the solid value of M. Mathiez’s 
stout volume, which provides a great repertory of information for the 
student of deistic movements in Europe, but more especially in France 
during the revolutionary period. A great deal of the information has 
been gleaned from archives, national and provincial, and from rare news- 
papers and tracts, and it is very improbable that any one will ever wish 
to do the work again, or will be in a position to add anything of material 
value to M. Mathiez’s results. Ces gens-ld, said Bonaparte, as reported 
by Thibaudeau, »’avaient pas la marche d'une secte religiewse, mais 
celle d’un club. The first consul, as usual, struck at the heart of the 
matter. In spite of all that M. Mathiez can say, the theophilanthropists 
never were a religious sect. A few respectable middle-class persons 
wished to discover a ceremonial basis for morality, and arrived, by a process 
compounded of patriotic sentimentality and frigid rationalism, at a certain 
highly ineffective and even ludicrous result. The chief founder and 
prophet, Chemin, was a tame little man who wrote insipid verses, while 
the ablest of the group, Dupont de Nemours, knew so little about the 
springs of religious emotion as to rewrite the Lord’s Prayer for domestic 
use. Nor was the conduct of the sect entirely respectable. When 
Larevelliére-Lepeaux, the director, was up in the world, the theophilan- 
thropists were proud of his adhesion ; when he was down, they spared no 
pains to disown and calumniate him. Everything connected with the 
sect—their hymns, their ceremonies, their pamphlets, their literature 
—seems to have been poor, dull, artificial, mediocre. In the circum- 
stances it is surprising that M. Mathiez should have come upon so many 
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traees of theophilanthropist activity in the provinces of France, but, as 
there are no statistics of the numbers who attended the theophilanthropist 
services either in Paris or in the provinces, we are unable really to gauge 
the strength of the movement. Two general observations may, however, 
be made. It was an urban movement, confined to small knots of fairly 
well-educated republican bowrgeois; and it was a political movement, 
strongest in those quarters—the department of the Yonne, for instance 
—where the campaign against clericalism was conducted with the 
greatest fervour. It managed to gain some adherents in Holland, Italy, 
and Germany, but not many, and Bonaparte had no difficulty in suppress- 
ing it. If it was a church, it was a church without martyrs, without 
saints, without savants, without holiness. 

Nevertheless, as M. Mathiez properly observes, the deistic and anti- 
christian transition in France was greatly strengthened by the French 
Revolution. 


Les prédications des orateurs décadaires ont répandu, vulgarisé l’incrédulité 
jusque dans les masses. Les contemporains sont unanimes 4 constater qu'au 
moment du concordat la plus grande partie de la population des villes était 
détachée du catholicisme. Aller 4 la messe ou 4 la confesse semblait de 
mauvais ton. Les mariages civils n’étaient par rares. Bon nombre d’enfants 
n’avaient pas recu de baptéme ni fait de premiére communion. Méme dans les 
campagnes on se passait fort bien de prétres. 


Indeed, it may be said that Victor Cousin and Auguste Comte represent 
the same idea which inspired the founders of the theophilanthropic 
church, the idea of founding a religion without mystery, which should 
sustain family life, inculcate patriotism, and diffuse a love of humanity. 
H. A. L. FisHer. 


Madame de Staél; Dix Années d’Exil. Edition nouvelle d’aprés les 
Manuscrits. Par Paut Gautier. (Paris: Plon. 1904.) 


ALL editions of Madame de Staél’s Dix Années d’Ezil have hitherto, 
it appears, been printed from the first edition published by her son at 
Paris in 1821. Filial piety led him to omit several passages the inclusion 
of which seemed to him to be undesirable. But M. Paul Gautier has had 
recourse to the original manuscript at Coppet, and from its pages, filled 
d’une large et rapide écriture, dont les lignes montent, montent sans cesse, he 
has given us a volume which must rank as the first complete and 
authoritative edition of this remarkable work. M. Gautier’s attitude 
towards Madame de Staél is decidedly critical; but, whatever may be 
thought of his Napoleonic prepossessions, he has conferred a great 
service on students of the life and thought of that period by giving us the 
whole text, with none of the excisions and extensive modifications which 
the son of the great authoress allowed himself to make. M. Gautier has 
also included in his appendices to the present volume a curious passage 
from the Souvenirs of the baroness de Montet which relates to the sojourn 
of Madame de Staél at Brody. Another of them gives to the world the 
passage, which her son omitted from his edition of 1821, wherein she 
describes her agitation of mind while the cowp d’état of Brumaire was 
proceeding—that, fearing the triumph of ‘the Jacobins,’ she had news 
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sent to her from St. Cloud every quarter of an hour by a friend (presum- 
ably Benjamin Constant), and that she had ready money at hand to 
enable her to flee from the country if Bonaparte did not succeed. She 
felt that if the so-called Jacobins triumphed they would probably kill 
her and her friends, but that if Bonaparte conquered nous ne pourrons 
plus vivre. Et quand son triomphe fut assuré je me sentis une difficulté 
de respirer qui ne m’a pas quittée depuis et qui est devenue, je crois, la 
maladie de l'Europe continentale. Her letters from Stockholm in 1812 
to the princess Kutusoff have already been published in the Russian 
review L’Antiquité Russe, but the editor rightly includes them in this 
volume. The finest sentences are those in which she exclaims (5 Oct. 
1812), En effet votre époux a été Fabius contre cet Africain (Madame de 
Staél of course did not know that the Fabian policy was Barclay’s, not 
Kutusoff's); and this, which has a note of personal sadness, Je ne con- 
nais pas de plus beau sort que d’étre la femme d'un grand homme; and 
this last, which rings with justifiable pride (to M. Tatischeff, 15 March 
1814), Pendant que toutes les puissances de l'Europe ont cédé a Bona- 
parte ma faiblesse seule lui a résisté dix ans. Critics may find fault 
here and there with Madame de Staél (as M. Gautier does with effect), 
censuring her vanity, egotism, and waywardness; but the woman who 


could write this last sentence, and with truth, must ever remain one of 


the heroines of literature. J. Ho~tanp Ross. 


The Viceroy’s Post Bag: Correspondence hitherto wnpublished of the 
Earl of Hardwicke, first Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland after the Union. 
By Micuaet MacDonaeu. (London: John Murray. 1904.) 


Mr. MacDonaau’s latest compilation, like his Life of Daniel O’ Connell, 
adds less than might have been expected to real knowledge. The Irish 
correspondence of the third Lord Hardwicke has already been exploited 
for the information it contains concerning the Emmet rising, notably by 
Mr. MacDonagh himself; and the more interesting letters affecting that 
episode have already been printed. The announcement, in the editor’s 
brief introduction, that he had been permitted by Mr. Akers-Douglas to 
make extracts from the Home Office papers dealing with the insurrection, 
marked ‘Ireland, 1808. Most secret and confidential,’ is calculated to 
excite expectation ; but these papers, though undoubtedly ‘ most secret and 
confidential,’ are not all of them new, and so far as they are here printed 
they have at best the negative merit of dissipating the legend that secret 
documents of real importance whose purport was not divulged remain in 
the possession of the government. Mr. MacDonagh gives us from Lord 
Hardwicke’s own papers the very interesting farewell letters of Robert 
Emmet to his family and friends, and some others which throw a fresh 
and somewhat unpleasant light on the character of the great orator 
Curran. But though he has given us some interesting personal anecdotes, 
he adds little to the knowledge either of the genesis of the insurrection 
or of the circumstances attending the rising which has already been made 
available elsewhere. 

It is somewhat curious that Mr. MacDonagh, whohas been at the 
pains to connect his transcripts by a narrative thread which indicates con- 
siderable knowledge of the period, makes little or no mention of the more 
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important sources of knowledge concerning the Emmet rising. By far 
the most valuable information which has been published of late 
years is the diary of Thomas Addis Emmet, printed by his grandson and 
namesake in his book on The Emmet Family, with some Incidents relat- 
ing to Irish History;' but, except for an extract given in a footnote 
at p. 448, no use is made of this diary. Yet more extraordinary is it 
that Mr. MacDonagh appears to be unaware that what he justly calls the 
‘most interesting official paper,’ from which he prints several extracts in 
book ii. ch. ii., was published in extenso as long ago as 1861 in the Diary 
and Correspondence of Lord Colchester (i. 444-58). It is also to be 
remarked that neither in mentioning Samuel Turner, the spy (the 
‘Lord Downshire’s friend’ of Froude’s narrative), nor in the account of 
Francis Magan, the betrayer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, is there any 
reference to the discoveries made by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick concerning 
both intriguers. Indeed Secret Service under Pitt is but once referred to 
throughout Mr. MacDonagh’s volume. 

The information given by Mr. MacDonagh himself on Emmet’s family 
history is not invariably correct. Thus it is stated (at p. 253) that Dr. 
Emmet, the father of Robert, was so enamoured of the principles of the 
French Revolution, then permeating deeply the middle classes in Ireland, 
that he resigned his lucrative office of state physician. Mr. Mac- 
Donagh gives no authority for this statement, which is opposed to the in- 
controvertible records of the office as given in Lascelles’s Liber Munerum, 
by which it appears that the doctor, who was first appointed to this office 
in 1770, held it until his death in 1802. The same record shows, by the 
way, that from 1783 to 1788 Thomas Addis Emmet was joined with his 
father in this office, which he vacated in the latter year on the death 
of his elder brother, Christopher Temple Emmet, in order to join the Irish 
bar.? As a contribution of fresh knowledge much the most valuable 
chapters in this pleasantly compiled but somewhat trivial book are those 
which relate to the dispensing of viceregal patronage on the episcopal and 
judicial benches. C. Lirron FALKkIner. 


Select Despatches relating to the Formation of the Third Coalition against 
France, 1804-1805. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
J. Hotuanp Rosz, Litt. D. (London, 1904.) 

Napoleonic Studies. By the same. (London: Bell. 1904.) 


As the chanceries of Europe give up their secrets a good many legends 
which have been masquerading as history are exposed, and this is certainly 
the case with the ‘ received version’ of the story of the formation of the 
Third Coalition. The legend that ‘Pitt’s gold’ was the sole cause of 
that great but unsuccessful alliance is clearly shown to be false by this 
volume of despatches which Dr. Rose has edited, thus completing a task 
begun some time ago by Mr. Oscar Browning, but never finished by 
him or by his immediate successor in the undertaking, Mr. J. W. 
Headlam. It was indeed, as Dr. Rose shows (Napoleonic Studies, 
appendix iv.), Russia who made the first overtures to England with a view 
to common action against France. This was in November 1803, when the 
' Privately printed. New York, 1898. 

? Liber Munerum Publicorum Hiberniae, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 109-10. 
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French occupation of Naples and the danger of French intrigues in 
Albania and the Morea coincided with the substitution of Czartoryski for 
Voronzov as chancellor of Russia to produce a change in the attitude 
of Alexander I towards France. From that time forward until the final 
ratification of the Anglo-Russian Treaty of April 11, 1805, there was a two- 
fold process: aggression after aggression on the part of Napoleon, and a 
steady growth of understanding between England and Russia. But the 
latter was very slow. The old difficulties as to Malta and Russia’s 
objection to the English Maritime Code were obstacles which proved 
very hard to surmount, and all but wrecked the final treaty. The delay of 
over three months in its ratification (April 11 to July 28) was due to 
Russia’s efforts to induce England to give way on these points. Two very 
important despatches from Lord Mulgrave to Count Simon Voronzov, 
the Russian ambassador at London (Nos. 75 and 82), explain at great 
length and with much force the reasons for England’s retention of 
Malta, and are of great interest. Malta, it is shown, is, when in the hands 
of Great Britain, ‘a station purely defensive, covering Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, and protecting Sicily and Naples’; in French hands it would be 
a menace to the peace and political equilibrium of Europe; in Russian 
hands it would only be safe if Russia could so increase her naval power in 
the Mediterranean as to make it equal to that of France. Great Britain 
alone can hold France in check by maintaining a powerful fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and to do this she must have Malta. 

But it was not merely the difficulty of effecting an agreement between 
England and Russia which delayed the formation of the coalition. Austria, 
estranged from her former allies by the failure of the Second Coalition, 
her resources very much exhausted (cf. p. 13), and the direction of her 
affairs in the hands of the timid and unenterprising Ludwig Cobenz! (cf. 
p. 69), was only very gradually persuaded to throw in her lot with the 
allies ; and the conclusion of the treaty by which Austria acceded to the 
alliance on August 9 was all but shipwrecked by the excessive demands 
on the British Treasury put forward by the Court of Vienna (p. 200). 
The other power whose assistance the allies desired, Prussia, postponed 
her decision so long that Napoleon had time to shatter the coalition by 
his victory at Austerlitz before Frederick William had drawn his tardy 
sword more than half-way from its sheath. Here, too, excessive greed, 
the quite unreasonable demand for Hanover, was the principal cause of 
delay. The negotiations between England and Prussia can be followed in 
the despatches connected with the mission of Lord Harrowby, not perhaps 
the most tactful or diplomatic of negotiators, to Berlin (November 1805- 
January 1806). The long delaysin the formation of the coalition may be 
attributed, among other causes, such as the general dread of Napoleon, and 
reluctance to risk war, to the desire of the Powers not to repeat the discords 
of 1799. The result of this last was that, in order to avoid the disputes 
after victory which had wrecked the Second Coalition, they indulged in 
elaborate schemes for the disposal of the bear’s hide without going 
through the necessary preliminary of killing the bear. Napoleon’s 
conduct was also noteworthy. He may not have deliberately sought to 
provoke war, but he could hardly have taken more efficacious means to 
that end. He went out of his way to insult Alexander by his allusion 
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to the assassination of Paul (p. 31), and his abduction of Sir George Rum- 
bold was a defiant reply to Alexander’s recall of his ambassador from 
Paris. 

England’s attitude on the whole comes out creditably from this close 
examination, as, in Mr. Gardiner’s words (cf. Napoleonic Studies, p. 222), 
‘it always does.’ England showed a readiness to give up her own gains 
in the colonies for the sake of a permanent settlement of Europe, which 
Austria and Prussia might well have imitated. At one point (p. 178) she 
offered even to give up Malta if an adequate barrier could be provided for 
the independence of Holland by establishing Prussia on the Lower Rhine 
and Scheldt (p. 170), if the Italian States could be so arranged as to be 
secure from French aggression, and if she could take the less valuable 
Minorca in exchange for Malta. It is also clear that Pitt hoped for a 
good deal from the expedition to the Weser under Lord Cathcart, which 
reached Hanover but had to return almost at once: perhaps its chief 
lesson is that it is better to fight one’s battles with one’s own troops 
than to do so by subsidising allies on whom one can never depend. 

The other volume under review is largely composed of articles 
reprinted from these and other pages. The essays deal with side-issues 
grouped round the central figure of Napoleon and are offshoots of Dr. 
Rose’s Life of Napoleon I. Four are quite new, on ‘ The Idealist Revolt 
against Napoleon,’ ‘ Pitt’s Plans for the Settlement of Europe,’ ‘ Egypt 
during the First British Occupation,’ ‘ Austria and the Downfall of 
Napoleon.’ In ‘The Prussian Co-operation at Waterloo’ Dr. Rose 
pulverises the absurd statement of the German Emperor that the Prus- 
sians ‘ saved Wellington’s army from destruction at Waterloo :’ that most 
mythical account of the campaign is reduced to common-sense proportions, 
and it is shown that not only was the Prussian co-operation an essential 
part of Wellington’s scheme in fighting at all, but that the Prussians 
were much later in arriving than they need have been or than Wellington 
expected. C. T. ATKINSON. 


A History of Modern England. By Hersert Pav. Vols. I. and II. 
(London: Macmillan. 1904.) 


Mr. Paut dates ‘Modern England,’ for the purpose of his history, 
from 1846; the latter of these two volumes goes on to the death of 
Lord Palmerston in 1865. In his introductory chapter the author 
declares himself to be on the side of Lord Acton’s saying that 
‘history embraces ideas as much as events, and derives its best virtue 
from regions beyond the sphere of state,’ and rejects Sir John Seeley’s 
view—a view, be it said, which Sir John Seeley himself often lost sight 
of—that the historian is only concerned with man as a citizen. Hence 
Mr. Paul divides the book into periods and not into subjects, taking 
it that the best clue the historian can furnish, because it is the best 
he can follow, is the simple order of events; and he adds that while the 
historian must not be the mere advocate of a party, ‘he must have his 
opinions like other people, and it is not his duty, I think, even if it be 
in his power, to conceal them.’ It is indeed plain from the book that the 
author holds some strong opinions; so strong are they that while he 
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keeps to his ideal ‘to extenuate nothing,’ one is sometimes tempted to 
doubt whether he is equally faithful to his second part ‘to set down 
naught in malice, to consider always the actions of men from their own 
point of view before passing judgment on them.’ Witness, for example, 
his attitude towards Lord George Bentinck, whose turf transactions are 
always being brought up against his politics, and the description of 
Lord Westbury (who certainly was not amiable) as Palmerston’s ‘ toady 
in chief;’ and, again, his judgments on the Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
who is ‘Jonathan Wild the Little,’ who should have been received ‘in 
the Morgue sooner than in the church of Our Lady,’ who is the 
‘perjured President of a throttled Republic,’ and so forth. That the 
sphinx-like character of Napoleon III was owing to his mind being, 
in a homely Scotch phrase, ‘no deep but drumly,’ that he was 
Palmerston’s evil genius, that his ambition drew England into a fruit- 
less war—in fine, that he was a politician who was adroit rather than 
able, and not overburdened with scruples—is now generally admitted. 
But France accepted him. To ‘throttle a republic’ is possible only 
when the nation abets the act, and though Napoleon’s methods were 
odious, yet the end at which he aimed, the establishment of an empire 
instead of a republic, was what France at the time desired. It can 
hardly be described as a political assassination. 

In his account of the Crimean War and the events that led to it, 
Mr. Paul brings out the honest and sensible part played by Lord 
Aberdeen. It is often judged that Lord Aberdeen’s government drifted 
aimlessly into war, and then mismanaged it. Mr. Paul reveals Lord 
Aberdeen as labouring for peace, not from the sentimental doctrines 
of the peace party, but because he believed that the war was wrong 
and needless. Unfortunately for him, bis ministry contained Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell. The latter was not loyal to his chief, and 
Palmerston in 1853 meant ‘ war at any price.’ The war feeling spread 
from him to the country, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe at Constanti- 
nople was determined that Turkey should - settle accounts with Russia 
once for all.’ Hence all Aberdeen’s efforts proved vain. War came, 
and Aberdeen had to take the blame for terrible mistakes made in 
carrying out a policy which he disliked. He might have resigned. He 
remained, as Mr. Paul says, ‘ for the sole purpose and as the last chance 
of preserving an honourable peace.’ Political courage of this kind was 
worthy of his great master Sir Robert Peel. 

Histories of so recent a date as Mr. Paul’s are not easy to review. 
They deal with the ashes of political controversy ; enough years have not 
passed for the natural destructive process of time to crumble away what 
is worthless into dust, leaving what has survived the fire to be added to 
the museum of history. Nor are the embers even quite cool. They 
look dead, but breathe on them and the glow of heat revives. Hence 
criticism of Mr. Paul’s book is bound to take some colour of political 
Opinion. He has little sympathy with Lord Palmerston or Mr. Disraeli, 
though he admits the popularity of the one and the acuteness of the 
other. But Mr. Gladstone attracts him, and Sir Robert Peel can do no 
wrong, even in opposing the Ten Hours Bill. Acceptance of the strictest 
sort of ‘ economic science’ is, with him, indispensable. Even Mill and 
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Adam Smith fall from his ideal. Adam Smith believed in the usefulness 
of navigation laws, Mill in the ‘disastrous’ view that protection may 
benefit a rising colony. Yet Mr. Paul agrees that the settlement of the 
Oregon question was furthered by ‘the free admission of American 
maize.’ 

The book throughout is extremely interesting. The author gives a 
peculiarly lucid, though perhaps somewhat unsympathetic, summary of 
theological and ecclesiastical disputes. His judgments on literature, 
necessarily brief, are less satisfying. For example, one paragraph treats 
of Tenniel and Leech, Macready, Borrow’s Lavengro, Herbert Spencer’s 
Social Statics, submarine cables, and incidental relations between 
Dublin Castle and Downing Street, in one bewildering medley. 
Chronological order is bound now and then to be logical disorder, and 
it is, of course, in dealing with the scraps, the sweepings of the 
historical floor after the larger matters have been gathered up, tbat 
we come on these curious accumulations. G. TownsEND WARNER. 





Overzicht van de door bronnenpublicatie aan te vullen leemten der 
Nederlandsche Geschiedenis. (’s Gravenhage: Nijhoff. 1904.) 


By a royal decree dated 26 March 1902 the queen of the Netherlands 
appointed an advisory commission for national historical publications 
(Commissie van Advies voor ’s Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién) to 
make a thorough inquiry into all the sources and materials of every 
kind for the history of the Dutch nation, and to make a report showing 
forth how much of such material was still unknown or as yet not fully 
examined, and what portions it was advisable to subject to further research 
with a view to publication. It was an admirable project, and its objects 
have been carried out in a most businesslike and altogether excellent 
manner by a well-chosen committee of ten members under the presidency 
of Mr. T. H. F. van Riemsdijk, the chief archivist of the royal archives at 
the Hague. 

The subject matter has been divided into sixty-two headings, dealing 
seriatim with every epoch and department of the national history, and 
setting forth all principal and subsidiary sources from which material can 
be derived bearing in any way upon that history and the life and activities 
ofthe Dutch people. It isnot proposed to treat at length here of the con- 
tents of this report, but simply to indicate its very high value to all 
students engaged in original research among the Dutch archives, as a 
trustworthy guide (1) to what has already been published ; (2) to the known 
contents of the various archives, public, municipal, and private; (3) to 
material not yet, or as yet imperfectly, examined; (4) to deficiencies 
which it is desirable to fill up by further research. 

Among the sections of special interest—and there are many of them 
which have considerable importance from the new light that they throw 
upon the history of the period or subject with which they deal—the follow- 
ing may be noticed :— 

No. 12. The organisation of the government of the provinces in the 
sixteenth century. 

No. 17. Relations of the revolt to Germany. 
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No. 19. The period of Leicester. 

No. 20. The council of state and the finances of the generality. 
No. 27. Amsterdam Bank and Bourse. 

No. 28. East India Company. 

No. 29. West India Company. 


Great stress is laid upon the necessity of adding to the authentic 
stores of information about the colonial expansion and the world-wide 
Dutch trade and commerce of the seventeenth century. The committee 
are undoubtedly right in urging further research in this field, for the 
enterprise of the Dutch during this period stands forth as one of the 
wonders of history, and it has left deep and permanent traces behind it. 
It is curious, however, that there is no mention in this report of the 
researches that were made in the archives of Holland, Spain, and Portugal 
by those engaged in the preparation of the British cases in the British- 
Guiana-Venezuelan and British-Guiana-Brazilian boundary arbitrations, 
and by the commissioners of the United States in the first-named arbitra- 
tion. A very considerable mass of documents bearing upon the history 
of the Dutch West India Company and the Dutch colonies in Guiana 
was collected, and a large number were printed in the appendices to the 
British cases and in the report of the United States commission, the 
volumes of which are accessible to students. GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


International Law. Part I.‘ Peace.’ By Jonn Wesrtaks, K.C., LL.D. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1904.) 


Tuts volume, and that on ‘ War,’ which it is hoped will follow, are intended 
for ‘English university students and average Englishmen interested in 
public affairs.’ This modest announcement parries the only criticism 
which I am disposed to offer on the general plan of the work. We could 
have wished that a writer who bears a high reputation for wide know- 
ledge and sound judgment had dealt with his subject on the large scale, 
settling all the questions which Hall left open to doubt. But if a 
manual of international law is required the student will gratefully accept 
the guidance of Mr. Westlake. On p. 14 the author states that ‘custom 
and reason are the two sources of international law.’ Should we not add 
express agreement as a third source? It stands to reason that there 
should be some limit to the destruction of life and property in war, but 
the rules which prescribe exactly what may or may not be done are 
matters of convention. We cannot wait for custom, because that would 
give us varying rules of practice, or indeed (seeing that even civilised 
powers must do everything lawful to secure victory) might give us no 
rule at all. If it be argued that all powers are not parties to such 
conventions the answer may be that the great powers are parties to the 
most important of them, and that a smaller power disregarding an 
accepted rule would incur penalties—would forfeit, in whole or in part, 
the benefit of international law. On § 4 of the Naturalisation Act, 1870, 
Mr. Westlake remarks (p. 217) that when a person, born out of his 
majesty’s dominions to a father being a British subject, makes a declara- 
tion of alienage, his being under foreign subjection is not required. But 
in practice can an individual thus become free to direct his own course 
among the nations of the world? I venture to put this question because 
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in some books of authority an alien is defined as a subject of a foreign 
state; it might be argued that a declaration of alienage is not complete 
unless it shows that the declarant has become the subject of another 
(specified) state. These are small criticisms; they are offered here pro 
forma, and with due deference. T. RALEIGH. 


In 1896 we were glad to recommend to our readers the first part of 
M. C. V. Langlois’s Manuel de Bibliographie Historique (ante, vol. xi. 
p. 807 f.) The second fascicule was published last year (Paris : Hachette), 
and deals with the history and organisation of historical studies, first in 
a general treatise extending to the end of the eighteenth century, and 
then, subdivided under the different countries, during the nineteenth 
century. This latter section is by far the longer and the more detailed. 
The form in which the book is planned makes it in effect a compendious 
narrative of the course of historical method and criticism; but this 
arrangement has the unavoidable disadvantage of keeping apart works of 
similar contents, because they were produced at different times. Thus the 
Conciliar collections of Labbe and Cossart and Hardouin are separated by 
forty pages from those of Coleti and Mansi. As a whole the work is 
extraordinarily competent and comprehensive. Sometimes we may not 
agree with M. Langlois’s judgment of the value of a particular publication ; 
but we shall hardly find him careless or ill-informed. Our only 
complaint is that he has paged the second fascicule continuously with an 
edition (apparently published in 1901) of the first, which is not that 
with which we are familiar; and that the references to pages and 
sections of this first part cannot be verified in the copy which we have 
been in the habit of consulting. To judge from the index, the edition 
of 1901 must have been largely remodelled. I. 






The committee of the British School at Rome have been well advised 
in publishing as the second volume of their series of ‘ papers’ a complete 
reproduction of the book of Sixteenth-Century Drawings of Roman 
Buildings attributed to Andreas Coner (London: Macmillan, 1904), 
preserved in the Soane Museum. It is edited with a full commentary 
by Mr. Ashby, the assistant-director of the school, than whom no one in 
England is more qualified to treat of such a subject. The drawings 
mostly represent plans and elevations of ancient buildings at Rome, 
together with a large number of architectural fragments; but a few 
relate to works of the Renaissance, and these are, perhaps, the more 
important, including as they do fresh material for our knowledge of 
Bramante’s designs for St. Peter’s and for the Cortile of the Belvedere 
in the Vatican. The student has the advantage of reading the comments 
on these communicated to Mr. Ashby by Baron von Geymiiller, the well- 
known authority on the subject. The authorship of these drawings is not 
a very important matter, but we must question the even tentative attribu- 
tion of them to Andreas Coner, who, from the inventory of his library printed 
in an appendix, appears to have been a German ecclesiastic of scholarly 
tastes. This is the sketch-book of an architect, not of an antiquary, 
The inserted copy of a letter by Coner to Bernardo Rucellai (on which 
the proposed attribution rests) is quite in the latter character. The 
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draughtsman, who shows no small skill, was perhaps some Florentine in 
the circle or following of Bramante. G. MeN. R. 


In Der Kénig mit der Dornenkrone (reprinted from the Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir das klassische Altertum, vii. Jahrgang. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1905) Herr Hermann Reich seeks to prove that the episode of the 
mocking of Jesus by the Roman soldiers was founded on the represen- 
tation of a mime with which they were familiar. The famous graffito 
of the Crucifixion with the head of an ass he would derive from a similar 
source, as we know that the Christian religion furnished subjects for 
mimes in the age of the persecutions. The tract is ingenious and 
interesting, if not very convincing. G. MeN. R. 


M. E. C. Babut’s essay on Le Concile de Turin forms the sixth 
fasciculus of the Bibliotheque de la Fondation Thiers (Paris: Picard, 1904). 
The synod of Turin, the acts of which are not dated, has usually been 
placed between 395 and 401 ; but the author of this monograph, by bring- 
ing it into connexion with some letters of Pope Zosimus, assigns it 
definitely to 417, while he decisively rejects Mommsen’s opinion that 
‘Turin’ is an error for ‘ Tours.’ By an ingenious use of letters, acts of 
synods, and imperial rescripts, helped out by local knowledge, he then 
traces out the complicated history of the ecclesiastical organisation of 
south-eastern Gaul, especially the fortunes of the newly constituted 
province of Arles, down to about 460. Incidentally he defends the 
genuineness of two of the Epistolae Viennenses, all of which have hitherto 
been regarded as spurious. M. Babut’s conclusions will probably be in 
general accepted, but he has not succeeded in removing all difficulties. 
The argument, for instance, which he draws from the synod held by 
Ravennius is almost invalidated by his total omission to explain the 
presence of the bishop of Narbonne; and in the earlier of the Vienne 
letters the form of the reference to the synod of Turin, taken as it is 
from the letter ‘Multa adversus,’ cannot be genuine. The suggestion 
also (p. 48, n. 3) that the bishops mentioned in can. 3 of Turin were not 
necessarily still living is impossible. At p. 51, 1. 6, ‘seconde’ is a slip for 
‘ premiére,’ and at p. 92, 1.9,‘ ‘ Aix’ for ‘Arles.’ At p. 156, n. 2,1. 2, 
‘Rex’ is misprinted for ‘ Res.’ K. W. B. 


On a subject, which a past editor of this Review, who was also a 
great bishop, has termed ‘terrible,’ Dr. G. E. Howard has written a 
treatise in three volumes, A History of Matrimonial Institutions, chiefly 
in England and the United States (Chicago: University Press, 1904), 
which is very learned and most interesting. Apart from bibliographical 
notes at the head of the chapters there is an elaborate bibliographical 
index, occupying no less than 138 pages. Starting with the primitive 
matrimonial institutions of our Teutonic ancestors, Dr. Howard reviews 
the rival theories of various writers. Passing to matrimonial institu- 
tions in England, he traces the development of free marriage out of wife 
purchase, and the rise of ecclesiastical marriage, through which the 
church gradually developed and administered an elaborate system of 
matrimonial laws. He writes with extreme bitterness of the canonical 
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rules, the elaborate distinctions between sponsalia per verba de praesenti 
and sponsalia per verba de futuro, which made the medieval system a 
network of chicanery and pitfalls. Creighton himself wrote to a friend, 
‘The medieval system was a mass of fictions, or dispensations and 
subterfuges. The question has always troubled the English church. 
Cranmer, Andrewes, Laud alike had no fixed principles.’ In this field, 
however, and in his general treatment of the English law, Dr. Howard 
is following authorities that are more or less familiar to the English 
student. To such the third part of the book, dealing with matrimonial 
institutions in the United States, will prove the most attractive. Few 
novels can provide such entertaining reading as the twelfth chapter of 
vol. ii., which deals with the marriage customs of the Puritan colonies. 
The ‘form of a negro marriage,’ given at p. 225, is as ingenious a way of 
reconciling the interests of this world with those of the next as the wit 
of. man could devise. While paying every tribute to Dr. Howard’s 
exhaustive learning and ability, it is necessary to enter a caveat against a 
general agreement with all his opinions. Heisa vigorous social reformer 
as well as an historian, and, as such, while recognising the evils in the 
present state of the law with regard to marriage in the United States, is 
not in favour of curtailment of the grounds of divorce. A curious light 
on this subject is thrown by a very clever, though unpleasant, volume 
of stories by Mrs. Edith Wharton, called The Descent of Man. We may 
admit that the end of marriage is human happiness, but it does not 
therefore follow that this means the immediate happiness of the indi- 
vidual couple. H. E. E. 


Professor P. Huvelin, whose Essai Historique sur le Droit des Marchés 
et des Foires occupies an important place in the history of commercial 
law, has published a general review of the bibliography of that subject in 
the Revue de Synthése Historique, issued as a monograph under the title 
L’ Histoire du Droit Commercial (Conception Générale ; Etat Actuel des 
Etudes) (Paris: Cerf, 1904). In taking stock of the present position of 
the subject he shows no inclination to withdraw from any of the 
somewhat disputable generalisations of which his earlier work proved 
him to be a supporter. He still sees the law of the market as the sole 
source of borough law, and believes that the course of economic progress 
can be summed up in three German words—Stadiwirthschaft, National- 
wirthschaft, Weltwirthschaft. Whether he is to be followed here or not, 
his practical details of direction to students of the subject are of the first 
value and importance. The bibliography is very full, and the unoccupied 
places are pointed out and new themes suggested. We can add to the 
list of English publications Mr. Bickley’s curious tract on ‘ Merchant 
Law,’ published in the Red Book of Bristol, and Mr. Mitchell’s newly 
published Law Merchant should stimulate scientific interest in this 
subject in England. M. B. 







M. Joseph Cuvelier’s Inventaire des Inventaires de la Deuxiéme Section 
des Archives Générales du Royaume (Brussels: Weissenbruch, 1904) is a 
detailed account of all the calendars and inventories printed or in manu- 
script relating to the records of the various chambres des comptes and to 
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the cartularies and loose charters of the various states of which the Belgian 
dominions consist. Most of these are preserved in the Belgian archives, 
but M. Cuvelier has extended his researches to Lille, Paris, Vienna, 
Luxemburg, and even London, in order to make his collection perfect. 
The book serves the same purpose as the notes of calendars in Mr. 
Scargill-Bird’s Gwide to the English public records, but M. Cuvelier 
tells us but little of the documents to which his lists relate, while in Mr. 
Scargill-Bird’s book the position is reversed. M. Cuvelier’s preface con- 
tains an interesting statement of the progress made in the same direction 
in other countries; but he hardly mentions the new series of Lists and 
Indexes, which is rapidly superseding the old appendices to the Deputy- 
Keeper’s reports, of which he complains. C. J. 


In Das Recht der Miihlen bis zwm Ende der Karolingerzeit, published 
in Gierke’s Untersuchungen zur Deutschen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
ixxi. (Breslau: Marcus, 1904), Dr. C. Koehne collects a mass of interesting 
information about the history and law of mills. The main purpose of his 
monograph is to examine the theory, supported by Gfrérer, Lamprecht, 
and other historians of note, that water mills were originally the corporate 
property of mark communities. The arguments which he brings against 
the theory are not quite conclusive. Remarking that the barbarians 
appear to have borrowed the use of water mills from the Romans, he 
points out that, both in Roman times and at a very early period in the 
history of the Teutonic invaders, mills are frequently found in private 
hands ; presumably the mill which had belonged to a Roman landlord 
passed into the hands of the barbarian warrior who succeeded him, and 
when new mills were erected they, like the old, were the result of private 
enterprise. The chief passage in the laws of the barbarians which might 
conceivably imply the existence of communal mills occurs in the ‘ Lex 
Baiuwariorum.’ We are there told of the duke’s house, of churches, 
smithies, and mills, istae quattwor domus casae publicae sunt et semper 
patentes. But this cannot mean that all mills were public property ; 
some mills in Bavaria were from the earliest times in private hands. 
Dr. Koehne argues that casae publicae are simply buildings which stand 
open to all comers. He has then to acknowledge that the law gives the 
public a right of user over private property; and he admits that there 
are other passages pointing to a similar conclusion. But he maintains 
that the right of user received legal protection not because the mills had 
originally belonged to the community, but because it was found that the 
public interest demanded this encroachment on private rights. The 
contention is ingenious and may very well be true; but further evidence 
is needed to settle the controversy. H. W. C. D. 


In Der hansische Baienhandel, published in the Heidelberger Abhand- 
lungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte (Heidelberg: Winter, 1904), 
Herr Arthur Agats writes on the trade with western France, which centred 
in the Baie de Bourgneuf, just south of the mouth of the Loire, on the 
northern border of Poitou. In the bay lay the Ile de Noirmoutier. 
There was a ‘bay’ fleet; ‘bay’ salt was once famous; and the port 
of Bourgneuf was long an important town. Changes in the coast 
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formation have since left the port high and dry inland, and the trade of 
the ‘bay’ is so completely extinct that many writers believed that the 
‘bay’ in question was the Bay of Biscay. The salt industry of the Baie 
can be traced back to the ninth century, and may have been begun by 
the monks. A salt trade is first recorded in the twelfth century, and 
during the English lordship over western France the Baie trade was of 
importance. But the most flourishing era was the fifteenth century, 
when the Hanse merchants controlled it. The monograph is of im- 
portance to students of the salt trade and of English and German 
commercial relations in the fifteenth century. In the Calendar of Close 
Rolls of Edward III, vol. vii., the Baie is left without identification, 
though Bouin has rightly been detected in the Island of ‘Bun.’ Bouin, 
once an island in the Bay of Bourgneuf, is now an inland village. 
M. B. 


The elaborate monograph Geschichte des Thronfolgerechtes (Wien : 
Fromme, 1908), by Dr. Gustav Turba, does not lend itself easily to review, 
although the labour that its compilation must have given its learned 
author deserves the cordial admiration of all authors and students. Dr. 
Turba’s object has been to make a study in detail of the rights of succes- 
sion in the various sections of the Habsburg territories from 1156 to 1732, 
a contribution to the political history and unification of the house of 
Austria. In his own words die Geschichte des Rechtes ist auch eine 
Geschichte der Macht. Throughout, the complicated facts are restated 
after a critical examination of the documentary and unpublished sources 
in the various national archives; and the differences between these 
results and those given in the generally accepted authorities are explained 
and noted very clearly, but also with a minuteness almost bewildering. 
Dr. Turba’s volume is, therefore, a rich storehouse of information, much 
of which is new and now put together in a form that makes his 
researches a work of reference indispensable to every student of Haps- 
burg history. The sections in particular on the dynastic position in 
Bohemia and on the pragmatic sanction of Charles VI down to the 
year 1782 will be found to be particularly useful, and in an appendix is 
given, from unpublished archives, the text of some of the chief docu- 
mentary authorities. 

By the same author may also be here noticed two short pamphlets, 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der Habsburger (Wien : Gerold, 1901), republished 
from the Archiv fiir dsterreichische Geschichte, in which Dr. Turba 
examines the evidence supplied by his researches in Austrian archives on 
Austrian policy between 1546 and 1558. C. G. R. 


Miss Constance Adams’s Ancient Castles of Ireland (London: Stock, 
1904) presents in a convenient form a considerable amount of information 
which was worth gathering together and is not obtainable very readily 
elsewhere ; but this information is for the most part collected from very 
obvious sources, and it adds little, if anything, to what was already 
known. The descriptions of the various castles and the accounts of their 
historical associations were well suited to the columns of the Dublin 
weekly paper to which they were originally contributed. But Miss 
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Adams was hardly justified in publishing these papers as a connected 
work without a more serious attempt than she appears to have made to 
investigate independently the sources on which her statements rest, or 
to supplement by fresh inquiry the very meagre narratives with which, 
in too many cases, her readers have to content themselves. Nor can it 
be said that the deficiencies of the book from the point of view of the 
student are compensated by any special charm of style. The descriptions 
are scrappy and bald. There is a carelessness in the spelling of names 
which is characteristic of the inexact nature of the information. The 
name Bermingham, for example, which is erroneously applied in com- 
mon usage to the only remaining tower of the ancient castle of Dublin, 
should not be spelled ‘ Birmingham,’ being derived from the well-known 
Anglo-Norman family of the Berminghams of Louth. ‘Archdale’ for 
Archdall at p. 95 is possibly a misprint; but it is a misprint which 
should have been corrected in the case of an antiquary so well known. It 
is a singular anachronism to speak of Henry II having erected a large 
wooden hall covered with wattles ‘in Dame Street,’ a thoroughfare 
which did not exist until at least four centuries later. Particulars of 
obvious interest and importance are sometimes omitted. Thus in the 
account of Carrickfergus there is no mention whatever of the lord deputy 
Sir Arthur Chichester’s connexion with that borough, or of the long line 
of his descendants who held the office of constable. The illustrations 
are interesting and well executed ; but the book has no index. 

C. L. F. 


Ubertino von Casale, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Franziskaner an 
der Wende des 18. wnd 14. Jahrhunderts, by Dr. Ernst Knoth (Marburg: 
Elwert, 1908), provides students of Franciscan history with a guide to 
the somewhat weary waste of Ubertino’s works. To do this satisfactorily 
requires not only endless patience but also a knowledge of scholastic 
philosophy, and as a guide and succinct exposition Dr. Knoth’s pamphlet 
of some 160 pages could hardly be improved—except by an index. 
One may perhaps regret that he has not gone further and examined in 
some detail the truth of the charges brought against the Franciscan 
‘community’ by Ubertino. Evidence might have been collected from 
the Bullarium Franciscanwm, from the various editions of the general 
constitutions of the order, and from some provincial constitutions. We 
should, for instance, have liked some more information about Ubertino’s 
curious statement that the Franciscans ‘sweated’ their scribes: qui 
laborant in scribendo non recipiunt mercedem necessariam pro se et swis 
fratribus.? Dr. Knoth maintains that Ubertino was the real author of 
the Sachsenhausen Appeal (22 May 1824), and his arguments seem 
convincing. He goes too far when he says that Ubertino refers to and 
quotes the Speculum Perfectionis. All the quotations from Brother 
Leo’s writings found in Ubertino’s works are contained in the two short 
‘Scripta Fratris Leonis’ edited by Father Lemmens in the Docwmenta 
Antiqua Franciscana. It is doubtful whether the Speculum Perfectionis 
' See, e.g., ‘Constitutions and Capitular Decrees of the Province of St. Anthony, 
1290-1296,’ printed in this Review, July 1903. 
2 Archiv fiir Litt. und Kirch.-Gesch. iii. 110. 
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existed in its present form in 1305. Dr. Knoth gives full and accurate 
references to his authorities, but there is a mistake on p. 5, n. 1,—Analecta 
Franciscana IIT, 774: there are not so many pages in the book. 

A. G. L. 


The fourth and fifth volumes of the Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 
Edward II (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1904), which run from 
1821 to 1827, are occupied largely with the doings of the Despensers 
during their brief triumph, and the punishment of their enemies. The 
territorial acquisitions of the Despensers, father and son, during this 
period were enormous. On 5 Feb. 1825 Hugh the younger received the 
royal pardon ‘ for acquiring in fee from Alesia, late the wife of Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster,’ some 120 knights’ fees in Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, 
and elsewhere, ‘ held in chief, and entering therein without licence ; and 
licence for him to retain the same.’! The next entries record similar 
pardons for Hugh the elder. The royal favourite strengthened his hold 
on the Welsh borderland by exchanging his castles and manors in Gower 
for a number of castles and manors in the lower valleys of the Usk and 
Wye, and by securing the custody of the lands and guardianship of the 
heir of John of Hastings. The custody of the Valence inheritance added 
to his power in the east march as well as in the west; and the ac- 
quisition of Lacy property, including the constableship of the castle of 
Chester, gave him a hold on the northern marches of Wales.? ‘In con- 
sideration of his merits’ the king granted him ‘that he and his heirs 
shall have a staple in his town of Kerdyf, in Wales, of wools, hides, and 
woolfells, and other merchandise, with the exception of tin’ (4 June 1826).3 
It is possible to pick holes in the index of vol. iv. Under the head- 
ing ‘ Friars’ the entries relating to all the orders appear to be collected. 
There is one reference to Austin Friars under the heading ‘ Friars’ (p. 821) ; 
four more are given under the heading ‘ Austin Friars,’ but the reference 
to p. 821 is there omitted, and in neither case is a cross-reference made. 
An entry relating tothe Friars Minor of Worcester is omitted (p. 50), and 
another relating to the Friars Preachers of London (p. 191). In vol. v. 
under ‘Friars, Franciscans,’ an entry relating to the Friars Minor of 
Lincoln is omitted (p. 324), and an entry relating to the Friars Minor is 
indexed under ‘Friars Preachers’ (p. 278). In vol. v. a slip of some 
importance should be noticed. Pp. 848-54, relating to the months of July- 
December, are headed ‘1327,’ and to the last entry in the roll, dated 
Kenilworth, 8 Jan., the editor adds the year 1828. A. G. L. 


In La Prise de Caen par Edouard IIT (1846) (Caen: Delesques, 1904) 
Professor Henri Prentout, of Caen, has reprinted a critical study which 
originally appeared in the Mémoires del’ Académie Nationale des Sciences, 
Arts et Belles-Lettres de Caen. It is a thoroughly scholarly and 
scientific piece of work, in which all the available sources are first 
carefully analysed with a view to establish the degree of confidence they 
deserve. The outstanding feature of the little monograph is the full 
use made for the first time of the interesting anonymous chronicle, 
containing the achievements of Edward III in the year of Cressy, which 


1 y. 102-3; cf. iv. 179-80. 2 iv. 194, 176; v. 95. 3 y. 274. 
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is found in one of Parker’s manuscripts (no. 370) in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. This chronicle, which bears pretty clear evidence 
of being the work of an eye-witness, was printed by M. Joseph 
Moisant ten years agc in his Le Prince Noir en Aquitaine, but its editor 
hardly appreciated its importance and M. Prentout is the first to 
embody the conclusions to be derived from it in an extended narrative of 
the siege and capture of Caen. J. T. 





Dr. Ludwig Bittner’s Chronologisches Verzeichnis der dsterreichischen 
Staatsvertriige (I. Wien: Holzhausen, 1903) promises to be a most use- 
ful book of reference to students of diplomatic history. The author has 
aimed at drawing up a complete catalogue of all treaties, small or great, 
private or public, to which the house of Austria was a party, and he has 
adopted a singularly clear method of registering each item in the list. 
Each separate document is numbered in order, then the year and day 
of the month are entered, and lastly the place where the treaty was 
executed. A brief synopsis of the contents of the document, somewhat 
on the lines of a short calendar, follows, and then a reference either to 
the archives from which it is taken or, if already printed, to the authorita- 
tive collection in which it may be found. The editor prefixes to the 
whole a brief introduction explanatory of the principles on which he has 
worked, together with some excellent comments on the political value of 
the documents catalogued ; he has also very wisely added an index based 
on a geographical division, so that by using this in conjunction with the 
main text it is possible not only to tell at a glance what treaties had 
been concluded, and at what place in any given year, but to follow 
chronologically all the treaties, for example, with Bavaria or Saxony or 
any other state in their due order of succession. At present the 
catalogue which starts with the year 1526 has reached as far as 1763. 

C. G. R. 


Mr. Arthur Tilley’s work on The Literature of the French Renais- 
sance (2 vols. Cambridge: University Press, 1904) does not include 
the introductory essay, published in 1885; it more than fulfils what 
was there undertaken. The completed work is what a history of literature 
should be, both a record of facts, ‘a connected and intelligible story,’ and 
at the same time an estimate of literary values, which will help people of 
various tastes in their approach to the original authors. The conditions 
of this Review prevent any long discussion of merely literary problems, 
but it may be pointed out in this connexion how difficult it is to do what 
Mr. Tilley has done—not only to describe and explain, in an ordinary 
historical way, but to let the several authors have a chance of explaining 
themselves, in quotation, yet without overloading the book. He has met 
the wants of different readers—e.g. those who know some of the authors 
already, but know little of the relations between them, the succession 
of schools ; those who know the political history of France, but not much 
at first hand of the intellectual fashions of the time; those who know 
nothing in particular, but are inquisitive and ready to explore for them- 
selves, if they can once be properly started. It is a remarkable success to 
have packed a book like this with matter, and at the same time to have 
VOL. XX.— NO. LXXVIII. DD 
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kept it alive with critical appreciation of so many various kinds, in dealing 
with authors so different as Marot, Rabelais, Calvin, Ronsard, Montaigne, 
D’Aubigné, not to speak of the lesser men, who are often more difficult 
subjects than the great ones. Of course the judgments are debatable ; 
one may suggest, for instance, that the affinities of Rabelais and Goethe 
are possibly overstated (i. 220), and that generally too much is made of 
the didactic element in Rabelais. But this is of little importance where 
the work of Rabelais is so well described, where, among other things, 
the problem of the fifth book is so fairly handled. Mr. Tilley ‘ begs no 
subject to use eloquence,’ and his method is not effusive. There is, on 
the other hand, the proper kind of grace in his style; rather austere, but 
always intent upon the real meaning of the subject in hand, and well 
guarded against fallacies of all sorts. The book is to be recommended to 
historians, as well as to readers of poetry ; the chapters on memoirs and 
chronicles, on scholars and antiquaries, on such things as the Satire 
Ménippée, are excellent; so also is the bibliographical information 
throughout. We ti Be 


The first volume in Mr. F. P. Barnard’s series of Historical Mono- 
graphs, on William Cecil, Lord Burghley (London: Jack, 1904), is a 
composite book in four parts, each by a different author and of varying 
merit. Dr. A. Jessopp, who writes the biography, has condensed for it his 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, but the result is not 
satisfactory. An attempt has been made to compress into a popular 
sketch a full account of the statesman’s career, but owing to lack of 
space and apparently to haste there is a want of lucidity and appro- 
priateness in the arrangement of the facts. Thus on p. 16 we find 
Cecil’s position in the house of commons, his house at Theobalds, the 
queen’s standing sponsor to his daughter, the subsequent marriage of 
this daughter and the fate of her husband, and religious differences 
becoming acute at Cambridge, all dealt with in some dozen lines. On 
p. 9 we are told, ‘ The persecution of the Protestants had already begun, 
and on 4 Feb. 1555 Rogers, the first of the Marian martyrs, was burned 
at Smithfield. In May he was once more sent on an embassy to nego- 
tiate a peace.’ The account of the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, which 
scarcely required mention here, is contradictory, and the provisions 
with regard to the French force in Scotland are confused with those of 
the treaty of Edinburgh a year later (p. 18). Cecil’s first patron is once 
said to have been the duke of Somerset, in another place the duke of 
Northumberland. It is not accurate to say that Cardinal Pole died on 
the same day as Queen Mary. Leicester’s death is twice commented on 
in almost the same words (p. 30 and p. 82). Ann Cecil’s worthless 
husband, the earl of Oxford, appears indifferently as Edmund and Edward. 
In a book of this sort one expects a popular treatment, and neither 
emphasis nor adjective is spared. To Burghley England is said to owe 
more than to any single great minister who has ever presided over her 
national affairs, and from a study of his career we are to rise with a feeling 
of awe. Mary of Scotland ‘ received her deserts;’ her supporters were 
‘some of the wickedest men in Europe,’ while the ‘miserable Spaniards’ 
who brought the Armada show ‘incomparable ignorance, folly, and 
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incompetence ’ (p. 29). The next section, on the homes of the Cecils, 
by Mr. J. A. Gotch, appears to be the most valuable, as it is the largest, 
part of the volume. The plans of the magnificent houses built by Lord 
Burghley and his sons are reproduced, and are supplemented by a lucid 
and detailed reconstruction of the rooms, taken chiefly from seventeenth- 
century drawings and parliamentary surveys not readily accessible else- 
where. We miss, however, any reference to the two views of Theobalds 
mentioned in Walpole’s Anecdotes. Only three of the seven Cecil houses 
described remain, but it is misleading to say that even the site of 
Wimbledon House is swallowed up in a modern suburb of London. An 
eighteenth-century house stands now probably near, possibly upon, the 
foundations of Burghley’s building. The portraits of the Cecils scattered 
through the book are chosen and commented on by Mr. Caw. They are 
fine examples of Tudor portraiture and on the whole well reproduced, 
though some of the process blocks printed in two colours are not perfectly 
satisfactory. A tabulated list of portraits would have been welcome. 
Mr. Fox Davies furnishes a laborious pedigree of the immediate heirs of 
Lord Burghley and a list of about three thousand descendants. K. 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s work on England under the Stuarts (London : 
Methuen, 1904) is the first instalment of a history of England, under 
the general editorship of Professor Oman, to be completed in six volumes. 
It would have been interesting to learn somewhat of the scope of the 
series, its beginning and ending, the contents of future volumes, the 
names of their authors. On these points Mr. Oman’s introduction is 
silent. Mr. Oman introduces and justifies the scheme in a brief intro- 
duction. ‘In England, as in France and Germany,’ he writes, 
the main characteristic of the last twenty years, from the point of view of the 
student of history, has been that new material has been accumulating much faster 
than it can be assimilated or absorbed. The standard histories of the last 
generation need to be revised, or even to be put aside as obsolete, in the light 
of the new information that is coming in so rapidly and in such vast bulk. But 
the students and researchers of to-day have shown little enthusiasm as yet for 
the task of rewriting history on a large scale. 


The modern historian stakes out a modest and limited claim. A 
monograph, a biography, a new edition of a classic text is the outcome 
of patient labour. But a Stubbs or a Gardiner, men ready to ‘ undertake 
to tell over again the history of a long period, with the aid of all the 
newly discovered material, are few indeed.’ Meanwhile ‘ the general read- 
ing public continues to ask for standard histories, and discovers, only too 
often, that it can find nothing between school manuals at one end of the 
scale and minute monographs at the other.’ The present series, Mr. 
Oman explains, is intended to ‘strike the happy mean’ between these 
extremes. If it is continued with the literary craft that distinguishes 
Mr. Trevelyan’s volume it will certainly secure the interest of those who 
want a treatise on English history less pedagogic than the school manual 
and less particular than the monograph. But after all is there, in fact, 
a considerable public, or at least a public worthy of attention from other 
than the publisher’s point of view, whose interest in the period 1603-1714, 
for instance, would not fortify them to the plunge between the covers of 
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Gardiner and Ranke? Whether Mr. Trevelyan has successfully held 
the middle course between the Scylla and Charybdis which Mr. Oman 
avowedly steers to avoid is certainly questionable; but his book is 
interesting and stimulating. It displays the qualities which after all are 
vital to the suecess of the scheme which his volume inaugurates ; and it 
may be no more than the perversity of an otherwise appreciative reader 
which finds his somewhat platitudinous chapter mottoes—as that to 
chapter v., on Buckingham, ‘the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour (Book of Esther) ’—barely consonant with the severer purpose 
which the editorial preface postulates. 0. 8. F. 


The third edition of M. J. Lair’s Lowise de la Valliére (Paris: Plon, 
1902) is handsomely enriched by a series of photogravure reproductions 
of portraits of the lady, very effectively done, and plans and views of 
various chateaux, hitherto unpublished or unknown, with which her life 
was connected. These add greatly to the value of the volume and assist 
M. Lair in his twofold task of writing a complete life of Louise de la 
Valliére and of proving that both in her brief career as maitresse en titre 
and as a woman she differed essentially from the numerous rivals and 
successors to her place at court. Whatever may be thought of the 
defence of the duchesse de la Valliére which M. Lair has constructed with 
great skill, erudition, and charm of style, two points stand out very clearly. 
First, a study of the facts analysed in this volume cannot increase an 
impartial reader’s estimate of Louis XIV. From beginning to end his 
relations to the beautiful Louise do him little credit, and only confirm 
indeed the evidence obtainable elsewhere of his callous selfishness and 
egoism. Secondly, Louise’s subsequent long life of penitence as a 
Carmelite throws into striking relief traits in her character as unlike 
those of Louis as can be imagined. M. Lair has by his researches satis- 
factorily cleared up much of the obscurity that before 1880, when his 
book was first published, hung over this part of her life. The new 
matter in this edition, apart from the illustrative matter already mentioned, 
is chiefly to be found in the notes and the appendices. The elaborate 
criticisms in particular on the memoirs of Madame de Motteville and of 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, on the causes of the death of Madame, and 
the bibliographical excursus on the ‘ Réflexions sur la Miséricorde de 
Dieu’ of Louise herself are full of interesting documentary matter. To 
all who desire a study of the social life in the first ten years of Louis XIV’s 
reign the early chapters of this biography may be commended. 

As a supplement to M. Lair’s work the monograph of M. Eugéne Le 
Brun, Les Ancétres de Louise de la Valliére (Paris: Champion, 1908), 
will prove useful. M. Brun traces with great detail the paternal 
ancestors of the duchesse de la Valliére, and he has virtually written 
a preliminary chapter to her biography. The house De la Baume le 
Blanc had a long and creditable history in the noblesse of France, and the 
genealogical facts are set out with great clearness by M. Le Brun. A brief 
narrative of the fortunes of the house and its lands, and the different 
hands through which the estate from which the title was drawn passed 
down to the year 1902, together with a map and several views of the 
various family chateaux, are appropriately prefixed to the main text. 

C. G. R. 
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Mr. C. Grant Robertson has made a useful collection of Select 
Statutes, Cases, and Documents to illustrate English Constitutional 
History, 1660-1830, with a Supplement from 1832 to 1894 (London: 
Methuen, 1904). Though primarily intended for candidates in the modern 
history school at Oxford, it will be found a practical work of reference for 
other students and teachers, and also for politicians. In order to save 
space the editor has omitted, always with due indication, much of the 
formal matter of his texts; and temporary and unimportant clauses he 
has abbreviated, though here the distinction between the text and the 
abridgment is not uniformly as clearly marked as it might have 
been. The signatures to the specimens of protests of the lords are 
strangely printed in a way that makes it impossible to distinguish 
temporal from spiritual peers. The explanatory notes have wisely been 
kept within the narrowest limits, but adequate references to the leading 
historical and legal authorities are supplied. Occasionally we miss a 
note where it would have been expected, as when no hint is given that 
the triennial acts of 1664 and 1695 (pp. 32 and 83) were triennial in 
different senses. L. 


Mr. Ephraim Douglas Adams’s interesting essay on The Influence of 
Grenville on Pitt's Foreign Policy, 1787-1798 (Washington : Carnegie 
Institute, 1904), is chiefly founded on a study of the Report on 
the Dropmore Manuscripts (Hist. MSS. Comm.), though many other 
printed sources of information have also been consulted. Pitt’s pre- 
dominance in the cabinet tends to obscure the fact that in foreign policy 
he was often opposed by Grenv.ile, who sometimes succeeded in getting 
his own way, and more than once saved his chief from an awkward mis- 
take. It was, as Mr. Adams points out, owing to his persuasion that 
Pitt did not persist in recommending the French to restore the hereditary 
monarchy in the manifesto of October 1793, without a saving clause 
which enabled the government to deny the charge of the opposition that 
it had pledged itself to a monarchical. policy. Grenville’s reputation in 
the cabinet may be said to date from his resistance to the design of offer- 
ing a fresh subsidy to Prussia early in 1795. His firmness delayed the 
accomplishment of the plan until the treaty of Basle brought it to 
nought, and proved that he was right in refusing to put any trust in the 
Prussian court. The accession of the Portland whigs to the government 
side in 1794 increased his authority, for they readily upheld him 
in objecting to any concessions for the sake of peace which seemed to 
him to be humiliating. Mr. Adams’s difficulty with respect to the 
negotiations for a coalition in 1792 perhaps arises from a confusion 
between Pitt’s desire for an avowed and constant support from these 
whigs, which he would willingly have secured by admitting them to a 
share in the administration, provided, as the king said, they did not have 
much power, and the intrigue of Loughborough and others for the forma- 
tion of a coalition government under some such figure-head as the duke 
of Leeds. Of that plan Pitt was more or less ignorant until Leeds told 
him of it, and he then treated it with the contempt that it deserved. 

W. H. 
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Miss MacLehose does not pretend that From the Monarchy to the 
Republic in France, 1788-1792 (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1904) should 
be anything else than a sketch. Nevertheless she has succeeded in 
producing a very readable résumé of the history of Paris during the 
constituent and legislative assemblies. She has covered much ground, 
and after making use of the French Revolution collections in Paris, in the 
British Museum, and at Haigh Hall, has with great skill compressed 
into four hundred pages a considerable amount of information. We think, 
however, that too much space has perhaps been given to the federation 
of 1790. Its effects were absurdly disproportionate to the excitement 
it caused at the time, and taking the history of the period together it is 
nothing but an incident, and an unimportant one, in the march of events. 
On the other hand the account of the fall of the Bastille is perhaps too 
slight. It suggests that Delaunay opened fire because the rioters 
‘demanded arms.’ It should be made clear that Delaunay opened fire 
because of the damage that the mob was doing by trying to break into the 
Bastille and cutting down the drawbridges. Consequently there was 
some provocation for the reprisals taken by the garrison. But these are 
comparatively small points in what is an admirable handbook. 


L. G. W. L. 


The publication of all the documents relating to the last years of the 
duc d’Enghien by Count Boulay de la Meurthe is an event of some 
importance, and lack of space alone furnishes a sufficient excuse for the 
present short notice of the first instalment of the Correspondance du Duc 
d’ Enghien (1801-1804) which he has published for the Société d’ Histoire 
Contemporaine (Paris: Picard, 1904). If we may judge from this 
volume the present edition will be by far the most complete ever 
attempted. The volume of documents contained in the ‘ Barriére’ series 
was in many ways unsatisfactory, being one-sided and limited. The 
present volume, perhaps, lays itself open to the opposite charge, 
that of being somewhat remotely concerned with the crime of the 
spring of 1804. This remark applies to very many of the documents 
describing the disbanding of the Condé corps. In fact, it is not until 
the third section of this volume, ‘La Conspiration de Georges,’ is 
reached that the subject attains any direct relation to the main theme. 
Count Boulay de la Meurthe here prints several curious documents that 
will be new to most readers; among others there is a letter of Guenzo 
de Penanster to Blacas of the year 1812, recounting in somewhat vague 
and pretentious terms an interview of Georges with his fellow conspirators 
at an inn at Romsey (Hants) in the winter of 1802-3. The letter 
was discovered by M. Caudrillier, author of Pichegru, in the Puisaye 
MSS. at the British Museum. It states that the plotters were sure of 
the support of ten generals at Paris, including Pichegru and Moreau. 
The former of these was then known in London by the alias ‘ Fridain- 
que.’ The sentence in which Georges is made to prophesy Napoleon’s 
Austrian marriage is of course absurd. These documents also contain 
an interesting note by Bertrand de Molleville, at London, of November’ 
1803, in which he describes the career and recent doings of that ingenious 
agent provocateur M{ehée} d{e] Lfatouche], whence it appears that the 
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writer (as well as the British ministers) was completely deceived by him. 
Several other letters deal with the same incident ; and further proofs than 
those already given to the world are here presented as to the complicity of 
ministers in the wider aims of the plot. The appendices include a list 
of ‘ Georges’ ’ officers that sought refuge in England, and a list of the 
disembarkations on the French coasts. The footnotes are numerous and 
very thorough. The introduction of 57 pages ranges over many of the 
important topics that are needed for a just understanding of this complex 
question. Itis, perhaps, unfortunate that the editor prefaced this judicial 
study with the dogmatic and scarcely adequate assertion, La conspira- 
tion de Georges a été la cause dela mort du duc d’Enghien. In a 
sense it was; but the conclusion to which he comes in the last part of 
this essay proves that he regards the will of Napoleon (who at that time 
knew the duke to be innocent of the main charge previously brought 
against him) as the effective and final cause of the execution. The 
count justly says that at the end of the most careful examination of 
documents our present judgment on the tragedy must closely resemble 
that of the best informed contemporaries. J. H. Re. 


Sette, Cospirazioni e Cospiratori nello Stato Pontificio all’ indomani 
della restawrazione, by Signor Domenico Spadoni (Torino: Roux e Via- 
rengo, 1904), is one of the many incomplete books that issue from Italian 
presses. One is surely entitled to protest against an author's placing 
before the public less than 150 pages of his story and then breaking off 
just as he gets to the crucial point, filling up his volume with appendixes. 
This is the more worth mentioning as the sequel often enough does not 
appear, and if this should prove to be the case with Signor Spadoni’s 
book it would undoubtedly prove a loss to the public. He has taken up 
a very interesting and obscure problem—the conspiracy of Macerata 
in the year 1817—and has consulted much original material with good 
results. In fact, as is too frequently the case, the author has devoted 
so much attention to manuscript sources that he is decidedly weak in 
his knowledge of the printed ones. Thus he relies on the Memoirs of 
Pignatelli-Strongoli, a notoriously untrustworthy work, when many 
better authorities are accessible, Helfert’s Murat among others; while 
a knowledge of what Dufourcq and Weil have done in this field would 
have much strengthened his work. He almost ignores the important 
réles played by Maghella and Zuccari. He does not use Bertholdi, and 
in an unconsciously amusing note tries to shift the responsibility for this 
on to the publishing house of Mr. John Murray, which he names as 
the author of the Memoirs of the Carbonari. Signor Spadoni may be 
interested to know that there is nothing extraordinary in the book being 
out of print, as it was published in the year 182i. An Italian translation 
has recently appeared. Signor Spadoni may be specially commended 
for his careful account of the rise of the Guelfi. This was perhaps the 
most interesting of the secret associations of the period, as, unlike the 
Carbonari, it represented a purely Italian tradition. R. M. J. 


The Souvenirs de la Baronne du Montet (Paris: Plon, 1904) are 
the work of one who was born four years before the French Revolution 
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and died in the same year that witnessed the battle of Sadowa. A 
member of a very old family of the Vendée, she left France at the age of 
six, received her education and made her home in Vienna, where she 
married a chamberlain of the emperor Francis II and became lady-in- 
waiting to the empress. In 1824, however, she and her husband, a 
native of Lorraine, returned to France and settled at Nancy, where they 
spent the rest of their lives. Naturally the most interesting portion of the 
book is that which deals with society in Vienna, where Madame du Montet 
knew everyone of importance in politics and society at a particularly 
brilliant period. She met most of the notable people who assembled in 
the Austrian capital for the congress of 1814, of which she gives an 
amusing account. She has many stories of Marie Louise and her foibles ; 
of the duc de Reichstadt, whose strong resemblance to his father and 
whose Napoleonic disregard of the truth she mentions ; and of the ‘ good 
emperor Francis’ and his court. Yet, having lived much in the great 
world, she formed a low opinion of its inhabitants—de grands noms, vides 
de personne, des ombres décorées. She found that Napoleon II could 
hardly speak French at all, and of the future Napoleon III, whom she 
met at Baden in 1837 and saw at Nancy in 1852, she has little that is 
good to say. He aped his uncle; he was not distinguished in appearance ; 
his affected zeal for the people was a mere political dodge to obtain power. 
One of the most interesting anecdotes of the whole collection is the story 
of the famous ‘ white lady’ of the Hapsburgs, who is supposed to appear 
before the death of a member of the imperial family. On this particular 
occasion the ghost was merely a live lady, dressed in white satin. The 
volume is very slight, there is no consecutive narrative, and the editor, a 
grand-nephew of the writer, has not even taken the trouble to arrange 
these papers in chronological order. But Madame du Montet was a 
woman of great intelligence, she possessed an agreeable style, she wrote 
without malice, and her notes, if of small historical value, are never dull. 
She lived long enough to deplore the decline in the art of conversation 
and the increase in vulgar materialism. W. M. 


Mr. Sidney Low’s book on The Governance of England (London: 
Unwin, 1904) treats of the constitutional system as it actually works. 
It is written with the fulness of knowledge which was to be expected 
from one who has for many years made it his business to observe closely 
the drift of politics and the shiftings of political forces. But although 
Mr. Low illuminates from time to time various matters of constitutional 
importance belonging to the history of the past two centuries, his book as 
a whole is devoted too largely to problems of the present and future for it 
to be permissible to deal with it at length in these pages. His fairness in 
discussing party questions will be generally admitted; but some will 
regret the suspicious tone with which he estimates the aims and motives 
of persons, on either side, engaged in political life. The style of the book 
is, indeed, if possible, too easy, and certain locutions (such as the 
continual qualification of statements by ‘ rather’) betray the rapid writer. 
But it is thoughtful throughout, full of interest, and accurate in its facts. 
It is only by a rare exception that we find the late Lord Playfair counted 
among men who ‘ would not have cared to sit in the house of commons, 
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and very likely would not have been elected’ (p. 220), or read of ‘ the 
creation of a Scottish secretary of state’ (p. 293). M. 


In Europe and the Far East (Cambridge: University Press, 1904) 
Sir Robert K. Douglas has succeeded in compressing within reasonable 
space the chief features indispensable to a correct apprehension of even 
the outlines of so extensive a subject. He makes no claim in it to newor 
independent researches. His work is simply an able compilation from 
existing European sources and translations, performed with considerable 
judgment and skill. We are given an interesting and comprehensive 
account of European relations with China during the first four centuries, 
and also—what was badly wanted—a sketch of Japanese history in the 
same period, with some historical account of Siam and Annam. The 
chapter on Burma, Korea, and Tibet deals with those countries only 
incidentally ; perhaps the learned author felt that it would have been 
impossible, even if he had wished to do it, to devote separate historical 
chapters to each of these too. The Philippines are scarcely so much as 
mentioned ; but it would not have been amiss to give us a brief account 
of the important part Manila has played in Spanish and Dutch, not to 
say English and Japanese, commercial rivalry: in this connexion it 
would have been advantageous also to introduce something about 
Loochoo, Formosa, and the Pescadores. Sir Robert Douglas brings his 
general subject well up to date. The chapters on innovations, reforms, 
and industrial movements; missionary riots, the Sino-Japanese and 
Russo-Japanese wars, &c., are well-proportioned and apt. Perhaps the 
weakest portion is the account of early intercourse and trade with the 
West, which, however, the author probably felt was too dry a subject to be 
treated at length in a popular sketch. The four maps given are con- 
venient for reference, but the index and the glossary of geographical 
terms are rather slender; and the bibliography is, to say the least of it, 
eclectic. The reforms in the spelling of Chinese proper names announced 
in the preface are not by any means consistently carried out ; Japanese 
and Annamese words are imperfectly spelt; and there are many per- 
sistent misprints in even European proper names, such as Pontiatine, 
Macauley, O’Connor, Deting (for Detring). Notwithstanding these slight 
blemishes the book is decidedly a creditable production: it is eminently 
readable, even cheerful and humorous (so far as such a staid subject 
allows) ; above all, it is laudably free from party feeling. E. H. P. 


The late Mr. E. J. Payne’s volume on Colonies and Colonial Federa- 
tions (London : Macmillan, 1904) deals with the subject under four head- 
ings—geographical, historical, economic, and political—‘ with the object 
of conveying a more vivid impression of the subject in its various 
aspects’ and of giving a better idea of the empire as a living and 
working whole. It is not, therefore, in the main an historical work, 
though, especially in the first half of the book, there is a good deal of his- 
tory. The task of giving a satisfactory historical survey of so complicated 
a subject was perhaps hardly possible in the space at the author’s disposal, 
and seems sometimes to have tempted him to try to simplify unduly—for 
instance, in dealing with the world’s maritime highways, where, after 
speaking of the great central route of the Old World, the highway from 
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the European West to the Far East by way of the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the China Sea, he says that all other 
maritime routes are tributary to it, substitutes for it, or extensions of 
it (p. 11). It is somewhat hyperbolical to say of the great revolutionary 
war that the struggle had been maintained by Britain and her allies as 
much for the benefit of the French people as for their own (p. 85). 
The French advanced a somewhat similar claim on their own account, 
not without some show of justification, and although it is no doubt 
true that English statesmen in those days showed a higher level of 
honour and good faith than most of their rivals it is hardly possible to 
attribute td them motives so elevated and extraordinary. But although 
generalities of this kind may be open to question Mr. Payne has 
undoubtedly dealt with a great number of complex facts with knowledge 
and accuracy. It is impossible in a volume covering so much ground 
altogether to avoid inaccuracies; e.g. his remarks on the slave trade in 
East and West Africa (pp. 42-3) do not seem quite right (see Lucas, 
Hist. Geography, vol. iv. part ii. p. 118 et seq.), and his ascription to 
Holland of a great anxiety to take a hand in the prospective humiliation 
of England in the American war is open to question (see Lecky, vol. iv. 
p. 158 et seq.) H. L. 


The study of Scottish place names is being gradually raised above the 
level of guess work, and Mr. W. J. Watson’s contribution to the subject, 
on the Place Names of Ross and Cromarty (Inverness: Northern 
Counties Printing Co., 1904), will serve to provide surer footing for the 
future. It is only by detailed work of this kind, covering limited areas 
and carried out by competent scholars, that any satisfactory results can 
be attained. In the place names of Ross and Cromarty there is abundant 
material to deal with, and the combination of Pictish, Gaelic, and 
Scandinavian names affords ample scope for critical discrimination on 
the part of the investigator. In a very interesting introduction of eighty- 
six pages Mr. Watson has stated the general features and main results of 
his inquiry, and has brought out a number of important points, historical 
as well as philological. For dealing with the Gaelic names he has the 
great advantage of a competent knowledge of the spoken language, and is 
thus above the snares of the dictionary ; but even for one thus equipped 
the puzzles are not few, and in many cases one must halt between two 
opinions. The Scandinavian names have been worked up with consider- 
able care, and some general principles have been clearly fixed; but 
occasional slips in forms, and unnatural compounds, show that this side 
of the study is less familiar than the Gaelic. The great Pictish question 
naturally obtrudes itself, and on this point Mr. Watson accepts the view 
that in language at least the Picts were Brythonic. It would, however, 
be interesting to know whether a Welsh investigator would be equally 
convinced of this on the evidence here presented. In works on place 
names there must always be some uncertainty in details ; and it is not 
to be expected that every etymology propounded here will be accepted as 
obvious or convincing. A sound method, however, has been attained, 
and it is to be hoped that the book will serve as an incentive and a model 
to others who have the time and opportunity for similar work. 

W. A. C. 
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Sia charters relating to lands in Scotland [c. 1200-1315]: by G. 8. C. Swinton [who 
gives facsimiles of the two earliest].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 6. Jan. 

The minority of Henry III: by G.J. Turner [who discusses, mainly from the evidence 
of records, (1) the coronation and the work of Guala, (2) the progress of the civil 
war, (3) the constitution and the minority, (4) financial problems, and (5) the 
supremacy of Pandulph].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xviii. 

Henry fitz Count: by the hon. V. Grsss [who thinks that he enjoyed the fruits of the 
earldom of Cornwall from 1217 to 1220, but that he was never actually earl of 
Cornwall}.—Genealogist, N.S., xx. 

The finance of Malton priory in Yorkshire [1244-1257]: by Miss R. Granam [illus- 
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a chartulary in the Cottonian collection].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xviii. 
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N.S., xviii. 
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of the Reformation in Scotland was in large part written by 23 Oct. 1559 and was 
completed by 23 Sept. 1560, considers that it was essentially a party pamphlet. 
He points out many perversions of fact, and in particular calls attention to the 
discrepancies between the narrative and Knox’s own letters to Mrs. Locke. ‘Asa 
party pamphleteer in 1559, Knox exceeded the limits of honest journalism .. . 
He deliberately concealed the truth on several essential points, and sometimes 
accused the Regent of perfidy when she was not guilty ’].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 6. Jan. 

A letter to Mary, queen of Scots, from her brother, lord James Stewart [10 June 1561]: 
printed by D. M. Rose from the Add. MS. 32091. [It has previously appeared in 
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Mandell Creighton.—Edinb. Rev. 411. Jan. 


Italy 


(Together with San Marino.) 


: The deposit of Archives in the Confessio S. Petri: by L. ScutaPareuut [who denies the 
topographical possibility of such deposit asserted by Mgr. L. Duchesne. A book- 
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press in a niche is considered possible, and examples of documents deposited are 
cited].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser, xxxiv. 4. 

The social organisation in Sardinia : by A. Sous [who denies the survival of Saracenic, 
Teutonic, or Byzantine influences, save the four Byzantine judgeships : society was 
developed by local necessities from the original domus or fundus, and in some 
cases from the latifundia. These primitive elements were transformed by feudal 
and communal institutions introduced by Genoa and more especially Pisa].—Arch. 
stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiv. 4. 

On a supposed duke of Gaeta in te eighth century: by P. Fepene [who argues that 
the document from which John son of Anatolius has been claimed as duke of 
Gaeta belongs not to 787 but to 884 or 885, and that it contains a lacuna where the 
name of the real duke, Docibilis, ought to oceur].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxix. 4. 

Notes and documents relating to S. Ambrogio [of the eleventh and twelfth centuries] : 
by G. Biscaro.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., iv. 

The families of Anacletus II and Gelasius II: by P. Fepete.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di 
Storia Patria, xxvii. 3-4. 

Italian prophecies of the thirteenth century: by O. Houper-Eacer. II.—N. Arch. xxx. 
2 (continued from xv.) 

Vicissitudes of papal authority in the patrimony of St. Peter in Tuscany from the 
translation of the Holy See to Avignon to the restoration of its power by Albornoz : 
by M. Anrone.u1, concluded.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria, xxvii. 3-4. 

Masters and scholars at San Marino from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century: by 
Amy A. Bernarpy [on the contracts of the republic with the schoolmaster, and its 
reluctance to pay with regularity; the subjects taught; petitions of the boys for 
shortening or prolonging holidays].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiv. 4. 

Notes by Bartolomeo Morone (grandfather of the chancellor Girolamo] on the political 
history of his time [1411-1449]: by Z. Vorra [a valuable contribution to Milanese 
history in Filippo Maria Visconti’s reign].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., iv. 

Medals of the Italian Renaissance, ii, the popes: by the earl Eczrron or Tatton 
[illustrated].—Monthly Rev. 53. Febr. 

A Milanese humanist, Piattino Piatti: by A. Smreont [on his varied military service, fol- 
lowed by country life until his death in 1508 (?), and on his wide literary relations ; 
with a bibliography of his works], concluded.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., iv. 

The retreat of Charles VIII from Naples: by A. Secre, concluded [to June 1495], 
with appendix of documents [chiefly the despatches of Badoer and his colleagues 
to the Doge].—Arch. stor. ltal., 5th ser., xxxiv. 4. 

Vittoria Accoramboni : by C. Hart.—Monthly Rev. 52. Jan. 

Galileo’s tonsuwre: by L. AnprEant [who gives a document proving that he received 
the tonsure, a fact hitherto doubtful, on 5 April 1631].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., 
xxxiv. 4. 

Unpublished letters of Bernardo Tanucct to Ferdinando Galiani: printed by 
F. Nicour1, II [11 Aug.-29 Dec. 1764].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxix. 4 (continued 
from 1). 

Letters of Consalvi in the years 1795-96 and 1798: by P. WrrricHen [concerning papal 
policy and Roman gossip].—Quell. und Forsch. K. Preuss. Hist. Inst. in Rom, vii. 1. 

Military notes on points in the Italian campaign of 1859: by Generalleutnant von 
CaEMMERER.—Hist. Zft. xciv. 1. 

Russia 

Ivan the Terrible and Russia in the sixteenth century: by V. Tumostcuux, continued : 
Russk. Star. Febdr. 

The confederation of Targowica [in opposition to the confederation of Bar]: by 
V. Timostcuux.—Russk. Star. Jan.—Febr. 

The kingdom of Poland after the congress of Vienna (during the reign of Nicholas I] : 
by P. Marxov.—Russk. Star. Dec., Jan. 

Contributions to the history of the emancipation of the serfs: by N. Lenner.—Russk. 
Star. Jan. 

Polish plans im the years 1876-1877 [for raising an insurrection while the Russians 
were engaged in the Turkish war]: by V. Barurtnskx1.—Istorich. Viestnik. Febr. 
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Scandinavia 

Church and state in Sweden during the middie ages: by J. Marntrx.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixxvii. 1. Jan. 

The management and economic circumstances of the Danish monasteries in the period 
from 1202 to 1319: by I. Herrzsprune.—Hist. Tidsskr. v. 5. 

‘ Danehof’ and ‘ Rigsraad’ [the mutual relationship between the Danish diet and 
senate in the middle ages]: by K. Erstev.— Hist. Tidsskr. v. 5. 

The national troops, and army administration in the sixteenth century, by E. Mapsen.— 
Hist. Tidsskr. v. 2. 

The Swedish law-book of 1734: by W. Cuypentus.— Law Qu. Rev. 80. Oct. 

Some characteristics of the administration of the Guldberg cabinet [1772-1784]: by 
E. Hotm.—Hist. Tidsskr. v. 3. 

Sweden [on G. Sundbirg’s work, with an historical survey].—Edinb. Rev. 411. Jan. 


Spain 

New data relating to the inquisition of Logrowto [including a list of 157 Sambenitos, 
Moorish, Jewish, and heretic, in the church of Nuestra Sefiora de la Redonda, 
1572]: by N. Hercveta.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xlv. 5. 

Historians and histories of Medina del Campo: by F. Frra.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. 
xlv. 6. 

America and Colonies 

Materials in British archives for American colonial history: by C. M. ANDREWs.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 2. Jan. 

French trade in Madagascar in the seventeenth century: by H. Fromevavx.— 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. iii. 1. 

Descriptions of Maryland: by B. C. Sterner [who gives an exhaustive bibliography of 
accounts of Maryland from its first discovery to the present day].—Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Studies in Hist. and Polit. Science, xxii. 11-12. 

The making of the United States (from the Cambridge Modern History and other 
works].—Quart. Rev. 402. Jan. 

The provincial committees of safety of the American Revolution: by Acres Hunt 
{who gives an account of their character and work in the New England, middle, 
and southern colonies, and traces their origin to the committees of safety in the 
Puritan revolution in England].—Western Reserve University Publications (Cleve- 
land), 1904. 

The policy of France towards the Mississippi valley in the time of Washington and 
Adams: by F. J. Turner.—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 2. Jan. 

Canning and Spanish America: by colonel E. M. Luoyp.—Trans. R. Hist. Soe., N.S., 
xXxVl1. 

The treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo [2 Febr. 1848]: by J. 8S. Reeves [partly from 
materials contained in Polk’s diary].—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 2. Jan. 

The genesis of popular sovereignty : by A. Jonnson [who traces the theory, most clearly 
stated by Douglas, that ‘the people of the territories and colonies, as political 
communities, were entitled to a free and exclusive power of legislation in their 
provincial legislatures, where their representation could alone be preserved, in all 
cases of taxation and internal polity,’ to the instinctive attachment of the western 
Americans to local government].—Iowa Journal of Hist. and Politics, iii. 1-3. 


The Scandinavian factor in the American population: by G. T. Ftom.—Iowa Journal 
of Hist. and Politics, iii. 1, 57. 


Errata in the January Number. 


P. 87 1. 15 for Englishmen read foreigners; p. 93 1. 26 for English read foreigners ; 
p. 95 1. 2 for haven read havens; p. 103 note 65 for terum read iterum ; p. 107 1. 36 
for son read sons; p. 110 1. 2 for éna read féna; p. 113 col. 2 1. 45 for An read 
Antrim. 

P. 144 1. 23 for there are in the manor of Z x burgesses who appertain to the 
borough of Y read A has in the manor of Z x burgesses in the borough of Y. 








